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EXAMINATION OF THE LEGEND OF ATLANTIS 
IN REFERENCE TO PROTOHISTORIC COMMU- 
NICATION WITH AMERICA. 


By HYDE CLARKE, V.P.R. Hist.S, 
(Read June 1885.) 
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I. INVESTIGATIONS AS TO AMERICAN AND OTHER 
ORIGINS. 





My historical investigations for some years have particularly 
borne upon the relations of America tothe Old World. They 
refer to the questions whether the populations and civilisations 
of the New World are there born and indigenous, or whether 
they are imported from the other hemisphere, and therefore 
in no respect distinct. 
Upon anthropological grounds it has been impossible for 
N.S.—VOL. IIL. B 
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me to determine that no race is autochthonous or purely 
American ; but this is absolutely certain, that many of the 
populations are immigrants, and many are of mixed race. 
As a matter of hypothesis the leaning must be on the general 
evidence to the conclusion that the population of America 
did not differ in the incidents of its origin from that of other 
regions of the earth. 

The teachings of Professor Daniel Wilson, the apostle of 
prehistoric archeology, had a natural influence in moulding 
my own investigations, which have been still further favoured 
by the liberal assistance of Dr. Hayden and his colleagues at 
the Smithsonian, Professor A. Graham Bell, Professor John 
Campbell, of Montreal, &c. 

When the migrations began remains in obscurity, but 
many of the phenomena of migration are illustrated by race, 
language, mythology, and culture. One incident has been 
dimly sketched out by me, that migration must have taken 
place during the epoch of gesture language, anterior to the 
development of speech language. 

In America gesture language still is more extended and 
developed than in any region of the world, and it is a matter 
so important that it has engaged the special attention of 
Colonel Mallery, and has become a branch of distinct in- 
vestigation by the ethnological department of the United 
States Scientific Staff. 

There is no reason to suppose that gesture language was 
less developed in America at an early epoch or that it was 
non-existent in the eastern hemisphere. From the Old World 
many of Colonel Mallery’s illustrations and those of Professor 
Graham Bell are derived, and particular attention has been 
called by me to the gesture language of the mutes of the 
seraglio at Constantinople, which constitutes a self-sufficient 
system and appears to represent that of the classic epoch, as 
recorded! by various writers with regard to mimes and 
pantomimes. 


1 See notes by me in 7ransactions of British Association, and my more detailed 
remarks towards the end of this paper. 
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My reason for the hypothesis that migration and the 
manifestations of culture took place during the epoch of 
gesture language as well as afterwards is founded on a con- 
sideration of the development of speech language from 
gesture language and the nature of the legends as to creation 
and language. 

That gesture language was derived from speech language, 
and that the latter was anterior, cannot be argued from the 
facts, and the connection of ideas between the two forms of 
language shows, as will be hereafter referred to, that a system 
of mythology, symbology, and culture already existed in 
gesture language, and it is upon these bases speech language 
was constituted. 

My affirmation goes further than the assertion that there 
was an epoch of culture contemporaneous with gesture lan- 
guages, for it seems impossible to avoid coming to this 
conclusion, that ideographs, hieroglyphs, and characters existed 
in that epoch, and so existing were afterwards applied to 
speech language. There is a self-evident connection between 
some characters and some gestures, and this is independent 
of speech or phonetic relation, Characters of double lines, 
||.) Y, 1 }, represent ‘son’ and ‘river’ in ancient palaography, 
and though it is true that in some languages the same sound 
stands for ‘son’ and ‘river,’ the explanation of the character 
being double can only be accounted for by the record in 
Colonel Mallery that the sign for offspring is made by two 
hands and not by one hand. 

At the same time the reserve must be maintained that 
while certain ideographs belonged to the earliest period, 
and that with them picture writing was made, and that these 
characters passed into syllabic or sound representations, yet 
that the latter system of writing, on which our own is founded, 
was greatly influenced by the psychological ideas thereby 
connected with sounds. 

It is quite possible that picture writings may still exist on 
rocks in America, such as those in Guiana and elsewhere, 


which belong to the infancy of mankind and are derivations 
R2 
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from the carvings which we recognise in such primitive abodes 
as those in the caves of Dordogne. Of such inscriptions too 
there are survivals among the Indians of America, as there 
are of gesture language and of so many institutions. 

It is in the epoch of speech language that we can safely 
trace many events of migration. It has been stoutly main- 
tained that migration passed solely by the Pacific, and various 
circumstances have been brought forward on this side, and in 
particular a reference to China, of the origin of intercourse 
and the transmission of culture. That migration passed 
across Behring’s Straits we know from the community, type, 
and languages of the Esquimos and other northern popula- 
tions of America and Asia. The insufficiency of this sole 
route of passage has favoured speculations for a Pacific 
Ocean route, and Mr. Park Harrison has largely dealt with 
this. His papers establish many points of community between 
the eastern and western hemispheres, such as have been 
followed by Mr. Donnelly in the ‘ Atlantis’ and others. The 
evidence, however, as examined by the lights we now have, 
does not necessarily establish a supremacy for a transmission 
from Asia across the Pacific." 

Alexander von Humboldt showed us that the Mexican 
zodiac and the Chinese were of common origin, but this does 
not prove an origin from China. There are so many resem- 
blances of Mexican institutions with countries remote from 
China that we cannot set up a connection from an isolated 
fact which is destitute of general support. A case which has 
been strongly dwelt upon by Dr. Latham and others is the 
relation of the Gallinomero and Khwakhlamayo languages 
of the north-west coast of America to Chinese (Stephen 
Powers, ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ March 1874). This relationship 
is, again, one of isolated facts, and the words cited are words 
which are not peculiar to Chinese. However typical the 
Chinese language may appear to us as a whole, yet Chinese, 


' My own conclusions in KXhita and Khita Peruvian Epoch, at p. 68, are 
erroneous in this respect, though at the same place the doctrine of the Four Worlds 
is described, 
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like all other languages, is only a later development from the 
general system, and the present Chinese does not represent 
the ancient words. Nevertheless these facts show a resem- 
blance of American words with Chinese as with other lan- 
guages, which is commonly the case in all languages. 

It may be regarded as certain that migrations did take 
place across the Pacific, but this cannot have been the main 
or exclusive route. The Pacific Ocean must have been 
known at an early date, for it is recognised in the doctrine of 
the Four Worlds, as has been pointed out by me. There the 
Pacific divides the Americas from the eastern hemisphere and 
Australia. It is, however, this doctrine of the Four Worlds 
which shows that the Atlantic was equally well known as 
lying between the eastern hemisphere and the Americas. 

Indeed it is the first doctrine of the Four Worlds which 
has been dwelt upon by me' as the key to the olden know- 
ledge of America in the eastern hemisphere, afterwards lost 
in oblivion. That the earth is a globe was a most ancient 
doctrine of astronomy, and may be regarded as protohistoric, 
if not prehistoric; but we find a record of the distribution 
of land on its surface in a doctrine taught in the school of 
Pergamos in Asia Minor. This doctrine, neglected by the 
general mass, had nevertheless such fascination that it 
lingered in classic and in Christian times even to the days of 
Columbus, only to be effaced by his discoveries, to which this 
record of the past led if it did not inspire them. 

This system was notably maintained by Crates of Per- 
gamos, 160 B.C. (Reinaud, ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ vol. i. new 
series, 1863, p. 140), and it is also referred to by Virgil in the 
‘ Eneid.’ There appears to have been a tradition of an imperial 
title of Monarch of the Four Worlds offered to Augustus by 
his flatterers. By me this is connected with a statement of Mr. 
George Smith that Agu, an ancient king in Babylonia, called 
himself King of the Four Races. The empire of the Incas 
was called Tavintinsusu, or Four Quarters of the World, as 
stated by Prescott, ‘Conquest of Peru,’ book i., chapter ii., 
’ It was first quoted in Akita and Khita Peruvian Epoch (1877), p. 68. 
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quoting Ondegarde, ‘ Rel. Prim. MSS.,’ and Garcilasso, ‘ Co- 
mentario Real’ (‘Khita and Khita Peruvian Epoch’). 

Europe, Asia, and Africa were described as a continent 
occupying the northern portion of one side of the earth, the 
chief error being in the limit given to the southern extension 
of Africa. This continent was balanced in the south by an 
Austral continent, being Australasia and Australia. On the 
other side of the earth each continent was balanced, one by 
a northern continent and the other by a southern continent 
representing the Americas. These continents were separated 
from each other laterally by oceans passing from pole to pole, 
being the Atlantic and Pacific, and supposed to be divided 
between north and south by a belt of ocean. That the 
eastern continent and Australia are so divided is a fact, and 
North and South America are so thinly joined that they are 
nearly divided. The legend perhaps had reference to the 
fact that communication could be made from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean by portages across the isthmuses. 

This delineation of the earth and of the Americas is too 
close to be accidental, and appears to be derived from inter- 
course and observation. This intercourse is confirmed by 
numerous facts of anthropology, language, and mythology 
published by many of us, and those who went before us, as 
to language, notably by Alexander von Humboldt and 
Garnett. That the knowledge of this intercourse was not 
wholly lost is shown by the legend of Atlantis. Of late 
years this legend again occupies attention, and will be dealt 
with more fully. 

Having in 1874, in sequence to other communications, 
read a paper before the Anthropological Institute, in 1875 it 
was published in a distinct form as‘ Researches in Prehistoric 
and Protohistoric Comparative Philology, Mythology, and 
Archeology in connection with the Origin of Culture in 
America.’ ! 

This treatise was especially devoted to the origin of 
culture in America, and included a recapitulation of facts 


' London, N. Triibner and Co., 1875 
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from various authorities, with additional observations of my 
own, largely linguistic. Various tables showed the identity 
of words and features of language in North America, Central 
America, South America, North Africa, West Africa, Austra- 
lasia, Asia, India, Caucasia, Europe. 

The interrelations of words in various regions was suffi- 
ciently shown, also the dependence of the American lan- 
guages on those of other regions. Two erroneous conclusions 
were, however, drawn by me in my then state of knowledge 
—first, that, in agreement with accepted philology, languages 
were to be classified in families, and, secondly, that the 
families were more or less precedent and could be chrono- 
logically arranged by development. 

The true solution is that all languages are of common 
origin, but of varied distribution ; but this was not discovered 
by me for some years. 

Although my observations illustrated a general inter- 
communication of languages, there was such a general fear of 
accepting the Atlantic route of intercourse that my then 
leaning was to a Pacific route. This was more particularly 
influenced by a consideration for the supposed area of ancient 
culture. It is true this was extended by me through India 
to Indo-China, thereby forming the connection with China, 
now becoming an accepted doctrine. The facts of the same 
class relating to Africa had not, however, been ascertained by 
me, though examination shows that the early extension of 
culture was uniform and reached to the shores of the Atlantic 
in the Old World. 

One table in the ‘ Prehistoric Comparative Philology’ was 
a comparison of river names in New Granada with those of 
India, Italy, &c., and also of other South American river 
names. This was followed by a short list of mountain names. 
Of town names a most copious enumeration was given, with 
similar comparative names from other regions, 

This subject of topographical nomenclature has long en- 
gaged me, having been led to it by William von Humboldt. 
In examining the names of towns it was impossible to avoid 
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seeing, as so many had done, resemblances of form. On 
carrying out the investigations on a large scale and with more 
labour it appeared that the names are on one plan, and there- 
fore of one epoch, and are uniformly distributed. 

What disturbed me, as it had done others, was the neces- 
sity of accounting for the supposed influence of various popu- 
lations, particularly of the Semitic population in Palestine. 
In various papers these names in Palestine were proved to be 
identical with those in Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and Spain. 
The clear evidence of Genesis is that the early population of 
Palestine' was not Semitic but Turanian, and, as we have 
lately found, allied to the populations of Khita class in the 
regions already cited. 

Ultimately, the same class of town names was largely 
traced by me in West and Central Africa. As the date of 
these names cannot yet be clearly defined, the comparative 
tables are formed on the ancient and the American names. 

One group of names cited by me as common to the two 
worlds is that given in Genesis as ancient cities ; but it may 
be of interest to give another, quoted by Mr. Donnelly from 
Short’s ‘North Americans of Antiquity’ (p. 497). The Ar- 
menian cities are taken from Ptolemy. 


Armenian. Central America. 
Chol Cholula 
Coluze Coluacan 
Zuivana Zuivan 
Cholima Colima 
Zalissa Xalisco 


Some of these will be found in my lists with wider 
illustrations, as also examples of the conversion of sc and 
sh into ss. 

The application of these facts to the American continents 
was so direct that it led me to formulate the proposition that 


' Inthe Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for June 1871, p. 176, 
wil) be found ‘On the Relations of Canaanite Exploration to Prehistoric Classic 
Archeology,’ by Hyde Clarke. This contains the first tables of these comparative 

~n names on a large scale, 
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the establishment of culture and the settlement of towns in 
America was coeval with the same events in the eastern 
hemisphere, and that the historical relations were of the same 
class. For convenience the populations and languages were 
styled Khita and Khita Peruvian, and in 1877 the whole 
subject was reviewed at length by me in a paper before the 
Royal Historical Society, also separately published under the 
title of ‘The Khita and Khita Peruvian Epoch’ (London, N. 
Triibner and Co., 1877). Of that essay this paper becomes a 
continuation and a correction. 

Much of this book, like the ‘ Prehistoric Comparative Phi- 
lology,’ was based on the publications beginning in 1863, 
describing my discoveries as to Asia Minor (1863), the Khita 
inscriptions (1871), and Palestine (1879). 

The commencement was devoted to another form of proof 
of the connection of the populations, being a dissection of 
the Hamath or Khita inscriptions. Among other results of 
interest may be named the relation of some of the Chinese 
characters as ideographs in conformity with their philological 
relations (p. 17), since adopted by M. Terriens, and also the 
connection of characters in Egyptian, cuneiform, and Chinese. 
The question of the Etruscan language, one connected with 
Atlantis, was dealt with (p. 20) so as to show that the words 
belonged to the general body of language. 

The town names of the east of America were also in this 
book dealt with more in detail, and the linguistic tables will 
be found more fully given, and to them the reader of this 
paper is now referred for such evidence. 


II. RELATIONS OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND AFRICA, 


While hesitating as to the absolute assertion of the iden- 
tity of culture in the two hemispheres, my knowledge of the 
whole subject was strengthened and corrected by a paper in 
the ‘ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society’ for 
1875, by a distinguished American man of science, Pro- 
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fessor W. M. Gabb, who died shortly after. It was entitled 
‘ The Indian Tribes and Languages of Costa Rica,’ and dealt 
with tribes which had escaped the notice of my friends 
Chevalier de Scherzer and Mr. Thos. Belt. 

The languages are Bribri, Cabecar, Tiribi, Terraba, and 
Branca, the whole population speaking them being 1,226. 
On comparing the vocabularies with those of the Old World, 
the words were readily traced and identified, and particularly 
with Africa. In fact it is in considering the relation of 
words and thoughts to culture that the results are to be under- 
stood. Sounds may perhaps, as supposed by many, be assigned 
independently and casually in various regions to represent 
ideas, but other considerations have to be taken into account 
when we find a large number of facts indicative of some 
common influence. 

The names of the following animals are capable of iden- 
tification in these languages: tapir and elephant, monkey, 
leopard and tiger, deer, bird, macaw and parrot, snake, alli- 
gator, lizard and iguana, frog, butterfly. 

Other words examined by me were arrow, bow, knife, 
calabash, pot, bed, door, house, cotton, leaf, tree, forest, rope, 
maize, drum, chair, sand, skin, navel, smoke, coal, salt, rain, 
dew, day, night, god, devil. 

The same names for elephant extend from Central 
America to Japan. The animal names throughout the 
world are formed on identical bases, Of these my former 
explanations in the ‘ Prehistoric Comparative Philology’ (p. 26) 
were incomplete and erroneous. Animal names are the same 
words and roots as applied to the nomenclature of other 
series. Thus the name for an animal may be the same as 
that of a limb, a weapon, &c. The main relation is that of 
numerical series in symbology, and this is the foundation of 
mythology, astrology, and ancient philosophy. 

There is an important citation by Dr. Tylor (‘ Early 
History,’ p. 312) from Humboldt (‘ Vue des Cordilléres,’ pt. 
xv.), in which he regards the circumstance of the Mexicans 
having retained the traditions of the elephant as ‘a myth of 
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observation.’ Upon this a comment was made by me in ‘ Pre- 
historic Comparative Philology,’ p. 26. Subsequently the 
matter came more closely under my observation in the Bribri, 
where the Old World elephant names in three forms are also 
preserved. In Guarani, of Brazil, however, the name tapir is 
an Agaw word for cow.' 

It appears to me that the citation which struck the mind 
of Dr. Tylor is well worth more attention, because it refers to 
a familiar illustration and one which is more readily accepted 
by the public than a proof more decided, but less within their 
comprehension. For the name of the elephant to be intro- 
duced from Africa into America, and given to its represen- 
tative in the New World, there must have been intercourse 
in the epoch of speech language, and which was carried on 
across the Atlantic. Had there been the supposed Bridge of 
Atlantis then there would have been the same animals on 
both sides —tapirs in Africa and elephants in America—and 
this was not the case ; but there was the record and tradition 
chronicled by Dr. Tylor. 

We may dispose of the communication by the sunken 
continent and accept that by vessels across the wide ocean, 
carried in paths to and fro by the currents. 

It may be observed that we are not compelled to adopt 
all the supposed identifications of elephant forms in sculpture 
on the American continent.? 

A chief point in Professor Gabb’s memoir was the de- 
scription of the theological system of the Bribri, which pro- 
vides one God, of whom the chief name is Sibu. This God 
appears to be symbolised throughout the universe, and 
Professor Gabb’s descriptions give the true explanation of 
fetishism.’ The name of Sibu, Siva, or Saba is to be found 
frequently in mythology, and as a root it is to be found with 

' Comparative Grammar of Egyfpiian, Coptic, and Uide, p. 20. By Hyde 
Clarke. London: Triibner, 1873. 

2 In Animal Carvings from the Mounds of the Mississippi Valley (Washing- 
tion, 1883) Mr. H. Wetherbee Henshaw disposes of the hypothetical elephant 


there. 
* This differs from Professor Max Miiller’s lecture on Fetishism. 
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its congeners with many meanings throughout the African 
vocabularies. 

My paper was published under the name of ‘ Serpent and 
Siva Worship and Mythology in Central America, Africa, 
and Asia,’ by Triibner in 1876. Although there is much that 
is valuable in the languages of North America, there are none 
which up to the present time have yielded so much as the 
Bribri. 

Of late my attention has been drawn to another form of 
the title for the Supreme Being, in the Oid World and the New, 
and which appears to have become a matter of sectarianism. 
This, in its earlier shapes, appears as Woden, Widen, Odin, 
Wuotan, and possibly as Buddha.'' In the present day it 
is widely represented in Africa, but it is best known by the 
descriptions given of the Vaudoux or Vudu mysteries by 
Sir Spencer St. John in his book on Hayti, and by Mr. C. E. 
Leland in relation to the celebration of the mysteries in the 
United States. Mr. Leland is right in identifying the word 
as Woden, as I had already connected it with the names of 
God in Africa. Vudu is also recognisable in Mexican history 
as Votan.’ 

The main basis of the rites of Sibu and Vudu is the same 
as that of the Eleusinian and other ancient mysteries. The 
serpent isa common emblem. In some cases, as in Hayti, 
the rites degenerate into orgies accompanied with cannibalism. 
Connected with these mysteries are secret meetings, initiations, 
degrees, ceremonies, signs, symbolic language (what is under- 
stood as free masonry), and these are to be recognised not only 
in Africa, but also in Australasia. The information as yet ob- 
tained is very scanty, as the societies are maintained in secrecy. 
Africa is the great centre for information with regard to the 
mysteries, as for other institutions. 

In the same year (1875) a paper had been published by 
me on ‘Prehistoric Names of Weapons,’ which had been 


! This was the opinion of Sir William Jones, adopted by Humboldt. 
2 M. de Charency, Bulletin de 2[Athénce Orientale, 1885, p. 375. Humboldt 
( Vue des Cordilitres, p. 148, ed, 1816) considers Votan and Woden to be the same. 
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preceded by a note on the ‘Terms for “ Arrow” ’ read before 
the British Association in 1873. In this case as in others the 
evidence as to North and South America was decided, and it 
was detailed in parallel columns. 

In ‘Prehistoric Comparative Philology,’ 1875 (p. 32) 
some facts were brought forward by me as to the common 
distribution of names of tribes in various parts of the world, 
The basis for this fact was defined by me from the observed 
relation of the word ‘man’ to the name of a tribe, of which 
there are so many instances. It does not, however, follow 
that two tribes of the same name have any ethnological con- 
nection, as the similarity of name is simply dependent on the 
original distribution of the words for ‘man’ at the diffusion of 
speech language. 

The Rev. Professor John Campbell, of Montreal, among 
many other labours and original researches illustrative of the 
connection of the eastern and western hemispheres, has paid 
particular attention to the distribution of these tribal and 
eponymous distinctions and the various regions in which they 
are found. Many of these observations of Professor Campbell 
are very remarkable, and indeed his various works which have 
been published in Canada and elsewhere are indispensable 
to the student of American ethnology. 


III. LEGEND OF ATLANTIS AND OF THE FOUR WORLDS. 


The legend of Atlantis has occupied many, but yet has 
never perhaps received full consideration. It is to be found 
in the ‘ Dialogues’ of Plato, called ‘ Timzeus.’ One reason for 
the neglect of its practical part is that imagination has fastened 
on the part which is purely legendary, and which may be said to 
be purely supposititious. The account of the Four Worlds has 
been treated in the same way. What has been most readily 
seized hold of, as to the Atlantis, is that Plato states that At- 
lantis suddenly disappeared and sank beneath the sea. Then, 
identically as with the Four Worlds, the Atlantic Sea is said to 
be impassable and impenetrable, with this special concoction as 
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to Atlantis, that there was a quantity of mud in the way, the 
fact being the direct reverse. 

A very valuable suggestion was lately made to me by the 
eminent scholar Mr. Cs, Mijatovich, the Minister of Servia, 
Member of the Academy of Belgrade. He points out the 
impediment created in some directions to navigators by the 
Sargosso Sea, Mar de Sargoco, or Sea of Weeds. As we know, 
the ancients penetrated to the Canary or Fortunate Islands, 
and vessels attempting another course and reaching the Sea 
of Weeds might well bring back the mud story. The navi- 
gators would naturally think that the weeds grew at the 
bottom of the sea, and consequently in mud, forming a serious 
impediment. This story got tacked on in due course to the 
tradition of Atlantis. 

It is most possible that the soundings of Columbus were 
first to know whether he was in a region of mud, and having 
ascertained that he was not, then he could accept the other 
version of an open ocean, which had indeed been confirmed 
by the discoveries in another direction of Vasco de Gama. 

Grote, in the third volume of his‘ Plato,’ p. 297, in the chap- 
ter (xxxv.) relating to Kritias, gives an account of the Island 
of Atlantis and its history, but without expressing any opinion. 

In the third volume of his ‘ History of Greece,’ however, 
to which he gives a reference in his eighteenth chapter, on 
Phoenicians, he enters into the question of the Atlantic Ocean 
being no longer navigable beyond a certain point, either from 
mud, sands, shallows, fogs, or accumulations of sea-weed. 
Grote quotes Skylax, c. 109, who said that ‘beyond Kerne 
the sea is no longer navigable, from shallows and mud and 
sea weed.’ He also quotes the ‘ Timzus’ and ‘ Kritias’ of 
Plato. He further calls attention to the geographical pro- 
ductions in verse of Rufus Festus Avienus, ‘ Descriptio Orbis 
Terre,’ v. 57,and ‘ Ora Maritima,’ v. 406-415. In this latter 
passage he speaks of large quantities of sea-weed. 


Exsuperat autem gurgitem fucus frequens. 


The same statement again occurs in v. 115-130. 
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Aristotle is referred to (‘ Meteorolog.’ ii. 3, 14) for the 
dead calm, mud, and shallows of the external ocean ; Seneca 
(‘ Suasoriar.’ i. 1) is also adduced by Grote. 

Grote, who devotes much space to the subject, follows 
Von Humboldt in the description of the terrors which beset 
the followers of Columbus and the passage of the Sea of 
Sargosso by that navigator. 

The effective reason for the cessation of the intercourse is 
that accepted, that the great King of the West was defeated 
in the sea fight in the Mediterranean, and his power utterly 
breken. Atlantis or Atalantis, as will be hereafter explained, 
appears to have been the title of the king rather than of his 
dominions. 

The whole tale of the colonisation of Atlantis is sufficiently 
curious. The generation of five pairs is a common legend of 
exogamous communities,' and in Atlantis the eldest son also 
receives his mother’s inheritance, a trait of mother right. If 
the details of the ‘ Timzus’ are considered in a favourable 
rather than in an unfavourable spirit, many things may be 
conciliated ; for Plato did not invent matriarchy and exo- 
gamous marriages, or such details of institutions dying out 
among the Hellenes. 

Elephants may be regarded as tapirs, horses as llamas. 
It is a circumstance worthy of note that just as the tapir 
names represent elephant names, so do llama, vicufia, and 
paca represent horse names of the Old World. It is possible 
that on further investigation we may find many points of 
verisimilitude. The great fact, however, remains that the . 
intercourse across the Atlantic did take place, for language 
and other ideas at all events were transmitted from side to side. 

Of the many treatises on Atlantis the last is by Mr. 
Ignatius Donnelly, ‘Atlantis, the Antediluvian World’ (New 
York and London), which is in a popular form. The author 
works out his theory on the basis of a geological Atlantis 


? See the valuable monograph on the ‘ Andaman,’ &c., by R. H. Man( London, 
1885), wherein it is stated that the Supreme Being, Pulga, created five pairs of ele- 
phants, or races of mankind, in these small islands, with separate languages, 
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suddenly disappearing. This does not account for the 
archeological and the linguistic facts, many of which are 
adduced by the American author. 

The concurrent opinion of geologists is that the main 
forms and features of the Atlantic Ocean and of the American 
continent must have becn given to them at a most ancient 
geological epoch, and not in any modern geological epoch, 
or in any epoch of which, by tradition or history, man has 
cognisance. The evidence on this head may be found in 
details in any authority treating of the subject. So far from 
a large continent or large mass of islands being depressed 
into the Atlantic Ocean, the facts are directly the reverse, 
and show that volcanic action even in our time has been 
throwing up islands from the bottom. Except the Bermudas, 
which are of coral origin, all the islands in the Atlantic are 
the result of volcanic eruption, not peculiar to any period, but 
continuing to our own day. In 1811 a new island was 
temporarily formed off St. Michael, in the Azores, in the 
same way as takes place in the Mediterranean and other seas. 
A few years after another formation was thrown up. All 
these operations are on a small scale, and in few cases 
present permanent results. In fact, while changes are 
constantly proceeding they are not of a character to alter 
the main features or provide for the creation of an Atlantis 
or its destruction. 

In an able review of Atlantis in the ‘ St. James’s Gazette’ 
of June 20, 1882, it was pointed out that the geological theory 
had long ago been exploded. It was demolished by Mr. 
Darwin in his chapter on ‘ Oceanic Islands,’ and the same 
fate was destined for it by Mr. A. R. Wallace in his volume 
on ‘Island Life.’ There is no evidence that such a continent 
ever did exist, nor is it even possible that it could. No fossil 
or living remains of indigenous mammals or terrestrial verte- 
brates of any kind are to be found. The fauna and flora of 
the islands are strictly oceanic. 

Dr. Andrée, of Leipsic,' is of opinion that iron was not 


' Quoted in Mature, June 1885, p. 110. 
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known in America other than meteoric iron in pre-Columbian 
times. He dwells chiefly on the absence of iron in graves of 
Peru and Chili, and considers that the great monuments were 
erected either with bronze (chump) or stone tools. He 
allows that the Americans knew how to work gold, silver, tin, 
copper, and quicksilver, but thinks they could not forge iron. 
He says they had a word (fanilgue) for iron, but this he con- 
siders meant metals in general. Iron tools are not generally 
found anywhere, but they are asserted to have been dis- 
covered in the North American mounds, and we have to wait 
for further discoveries. 

Mr. St. John V. Day, of Edinburgh, wrote some years ago 
a book on the antiquity of iron-working, in which he entered 
very fully into the matter; on a new edition of this he is 
now engaged, having accumulated more information. The 
same statement was long since put forth by myself, particu- 
larly in reference to the Chalybes and metal-working tribes 
of Asia Minor.'' Dr. Percy, in his address as president at 
the Iron and Steel Institute, renewed the opinions he had 
formerly given to a like effect. 

The Marquis de Nadaillac, a gentleman who has given 
much attention to Central America, has this year published 
a book on the ‘ Prehistoric Intercourse between Europe and 
America’ (London, Murray, 1885), with numerous illustrations. 
Like Mr. Donnelly, he is a full believer that this intercourse 
took place and that the numerous resemblances and coin- 
cidences can only by a physical connection be so explained. 
He looks rather to prehistoric intercourse and the passage of 
cave men like those of the Dordogne to America. He or 
his translator has completely excluded all reference to the 
Atlantis, 

This compilation will be found useful to enquirers, more 
particularly for the illustrations, although these are chiefly on 
too small a scale to admit of detailed study. M. de Nadaillac 
has made no real progress in decipherment, and appears to 
devote too much attention to French descriptions, 

' See Zransactions of the Ethnological Society and the Anthropological Society, 
N.S.—VOL, III. Cc 
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It may conveniently be mentioned in this place that 
Professor Flower, the late President of the Anthropological 
Institute, has recently expressed his opinions on the Eskimo 
question in a discussion on Laplanders at the Institute on 
June 9, 1885. The opinions of Professor Flower with regard 
to the older systems of craniology are very much modified, 
and he is remodelling the whole science. On reviewing the 
forms of skulls of the Eskimos in Asia and America he 
considered it inadmissible in the present state of evidence 
that the Eskimos can have gone from Europe to Greenland, 
but that they proceeded from Asia eastward. Long and 
short skulls he considers to be no longer specific distinctions, 
and the present racial characteristics of the Eskimos he treats 
as having been modified by the populations through which 
they passed in their migrations from Central to Northern 
Asia. 

Besides these books of Mr. Donnelly and the Marquis de 
Nadaillac there was in the number of the ‘ Literary Journal’ 
of New York for August 1884 a bibliography by Mr. Paul 
Barron Watson of the pre-Columbian discoveries of America. 
His first class was the Chinese (499 A.D.), Northmen (1000- 
1347), Arabs (circ. 1125), Welsh (1170), Venetians (1380), 
Portuguese (1463), Poles (1476), Martin Behaim (1483), 
Cousin of Dieppe (1488). It will be seen that the materials 
dealt with in this essay are not embraced by Mr. Watson. 

Students must be cautioned that the argument does not 
rest on the narrative or authority of Plato as to Atlantis, as is 
assumed by some persons. The doctrine of the Four Worlds, 
and of Atlantis as one of them, was, as is here shown, dealt 
with by many writers of antiquity, but it so happens that 
Plato deals at greater length with Atlantis, and he does not 
touch on the greater question. Plato we have to consider on 
account of the extent to which he supplies material, but not 
as the chief or sole authority. 

The writer of the article ‘ Atlantis, Atalantis, or Atlantica,’ 
in the third volume, p. 27, of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
now in course of publication, gives an abstract from Plato, 
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with his own comments, which well sum up the popular view 
among scholars. 


Such is the main substance of the principal account of the island 
furnished by the ancients ; an account which, if not entirely ficti- 
tious, belongs to the most nebulous period of history. The story 
may embody some popular legend, and the legend may have settled 
on certain historical circumstances ; but what these were it is (as the 
numerous theories advanced on the subject may be held as proving) 
impossible now to determine. 


This is a judgment which may be admitted as orthodox, 
but at the same time it involves many fallacies, not the least 
of which is to be found at the close. The fact that a number 
of persons, having been unable to solve a problem, have 
arrived at contradictory opinions represents a fact, but one 
which has nothing to do with the matter. Until a solution is 
found there may be contradiction of opinions, but such does 
not prove whether the problem is soluble or insoluble. It 
does not prove that, because numerous persons have been in- 
competent to propose a solution, a solution may not come 
from a competent person. 

The attempt at solution is legitimate, and yearly some 
dark point in historical investigation is cleared up, whereby 
contradictory opinions are brought to a close. 

The function of Gibbon, of Grote, of Niebuhr, and of other 
great authorities has been to destroy what has been received 
as history where it is unsound, to examine the popular legend 
and determine in what degree it rests on historical circum- 
stances, and to show the true bearing of those historical 
circumstances when divested of the causes of doubt and 
error. If error propagates error, so does any element of truth 
become the means of developing and establishing some other 
truth and of destroying some error. 


IV. ATLANTIS IN THE ‘TIM&US.’ 


In the ‘Timzus’ of Plato we find the first reference of that 
author to the history of Atlantis. It is given by him asa 


C2 
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distinct tradition handed down from Solon, to whom he was 
related. This dialogue and the ‘Critias’ may be consulted 
in any translation, or more conveniently in ‘ Atlantis, by 
Ignatius Donnelly. 

In the ‘Timzus’ Critias relates that Solon had brought 
with him a history from Egypt. Solon had had a contest 
with an Egyptian priest at Sais as to the ancient annals of 
Athens, and the priest had told him that the real annals of 
Athens were more illustrious than he (Solon) supposed. 
They embraced an action the greatest and most celebrated 
which this state ever achieved. 


Solon, you are unacquainted with that noble and excellent 
race of men who once inhabited your country, from whom you and 
your whole present state are descended, though only a small remnant 
of this admirable people is now remaining ; your ignorance in this 
matter resulting from the fact that their posterity for many genera- 
tions died without the power of speech through the medium of 
letters ; for long before the chief deluge a city of Athenians existed, 
regulated by the best laws, both in military and all other matters, 
whose noble deeds and civil institutions are said to have been the 
most excellent of all we have heard to exist under heaven. 


It may be taken that this refers to the previous Iberian, Khi- 
toid, or pre-Hellenic epoch, when Athens as well as the other 
cities of the ancient world was founded and received its name. 
In Egypt these matters would be better understood than in 
Athens. In Athens the old languages had died out and the 
ancient literature was extinct, and herein it greatly differed 
from Rome, which, like Babylon and Nineveh, remained under 
the spell of Turanian religion and science, Etruscan main- 
taining its vitality there as Akkad did in the last. 

Etruria remained for ages a compact state and nation- 
ality long after the Aryan military adventurer had got 
possession of Rome ; but there was nothing of this kind in the 
neighbourhood of Athens in the time of Plato, though in Asia 
there was an example in the great kingdom of I_ydia, and down 
to a late age many populations were barbarous-speaking. In 
the Hellenic peninsula the Hellenes cleared out the tribes, and 
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their language spread into Epirus, Macedonia, and Thrace, so 
that though Athens received immigrants from those countries, 
as now, the Hellenic dialect, written and spoken, held the 
preponderance. 

In Egypt, the resort not only of the Hellenes, but of the 
mercenaries from western Asia, the Iberian relationships were 
better understood, and the more particularly as the Egyptians 
had held possessions in Syria. We must, however, take the 
teachings of the Egyptian priest as indicating not Athens 
solely, though Athens was evidently, in the Iberian epoch, a 
great city, but rather the Iberian races and states, and the 
empire of the great King of the East. 

The priest, among other things, states that 


with respect to wisdom you may perceive what attention the law 
paid to it even from the first, as likewise to all that respects the 
universe, including even divinations and medicine, that conduces to 
the preservation of health ; and from these, which are divine things, 
the enquiry proceeds to human affairs and all other branches of 
learning therewith connected. 


This is a very truthful picture of the protohistoric epoch 
of culture, from which the Egyptian, the Assyrian, and the 
Hellenic proceeded. 


Many and mighty deeds of your state, then, are here recorded in 
writing, and call forth our admiration ; nevertheless there is one in 
particular which in magnitude and valour surpasses them all; for 
these writings relate what a prodigious force your city once over- 
came when a mighty warlike power, rushing from the Atlantic Sea, 
spread itself with hosule fury over all European Asia. 


In applying this passage, we must not understand it as 
meaning that the force was derived solely from outside the 
Mediterranean, for we find that the Atlantic powcr held the 
western countries of Europe and Africa. A circumstance 
which was probably not without its influence in closing the 
Mediterranean ultimately to the Atlantic king was the 
Semitic migration. This migration did not affect Hellas or 
Italia, but it did Cyprus, Carthage, and Spain. Hellas and 
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Italia became the seat of the Aryan rivalries, and offered 
less temptations to the Phoenician and Punic pirates than 
did Hispania, divided, like all Iberian countries, into petty 
principalities of mixed populations. The cohesion of these 
again must have been affected by the fall of the Atlantic 
king and the loss of his dominions. 

Similar conditions influenced Gaul and the Britains. They 
fell a prey to the Celtic invasions, and, though some of the 
states of Iberian origin lingered on their power and wealth, 
declined. 

Plato goes on to say that the Atlantic Sea was then 
navigable—-an observation to be kept in mind—and that it had 
an island fronting the strait. This island, he says, was larger 
than Libya and Asia put together, a description well beseem- 
ing America. Further he says distinctly— 


There was a passage hence for travellers of that day to the rest 
of the islands, as well as from all those islands to the whole opposite 
continent that surrounds the real sea. For, as respects what is 
within the mouth here mentioned, it appears to be a bay with a kind 
of narrow entrance ; and that sea is indeed a true sea, and the land 
that entirely surrounds it may really and truly be called a continent. 


This is a correct description, but the real point for note is 
the acknowledgment that there had been in ancient times a 
free navigation. 


In this Atlantic island (continued Plato) was formed a powerful 
league of kings, who subdued the entire island, together with many 
others, and parts also of the continent ; besides which they subjected 
to their rule the inland parts of Libya as far as Egypt, and Europe 
also as far as ‘l'yrrhenia. 


My comment on this is that the head seat of the great 
king was possibly in the Caribbean Sea; it may be in St. 
Domingo. It is to be noted, however, that at the Spanish 
invasion this island was under the’ Caribs, whose language is 
traced there. Consequently the relics of the former civilisa- 
tion in this and the other islands was lost. What is further 
to be found in America of the ancient occupation time alone 
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can show. At that ancient epoch the great kingdoms of 
Mexico, of the Mayas, of the Chibchas, of Peru, must already 
have existed. It may be that the voyage of Columbus was 
on the ancient route. 

A material statement of Plato, and one more probably 
within safe traditions than the rest, was that which assigned 
to the dominions of the great king parts of Africa, which 
would include the coast, and of Europe, which embraced 
Hispania and most probably Gaul and Britain. 


The whole of this force being collected (states Plato) in a 
powerful league, undertook at one blow to overawe your country 
| Europe ?] and ours [Egypt], and all the land besides that lies within 
the mouth. 


By comparison with the other passage this involves some 
indistinctness, as it is already stated that the great King of 
the West held dominion up to Tyrrhenia. 


This was the period, Solon, when the power of your state was 
universally celebrated for its virtue and strength, far surpassing all 
others both in magnanimity and military skill, sometimes taking the 
lead of the Greek nation ; at others left to itself by the defection of 
the rest, and brought into the most extreme danger, it still prevailed, 
raised the trophy over its assailants, kept from slavery those not as 
yet enslaved, ensured likewise the most powerful liberty for all of us 
without exception who live within the Pillars of Hercules. 


The continuation of events is thus related :— 


Subsequently, however, through violent earthquakes and deluges, 
which brought desolation in a single day and night, the whole of 
your warlike race was at once merged under the earth, and the 
Atlantic island itself was plunged beneath the sea and entirely 
disappeared ; whence even now that sea is neither navigable nor to 
be traced out, being blocked up by the great depth of mud [?] which 
the subsiding island produced. 


V. THE DESCRIPTION IN THE ‘ CRITIAS.’ 


We may leave the discussion of these theories and 
proceed to the dialogue of Plato, ‘ Critias,’ which is the real 
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continuation of the ‘ Timzeus,’ but of which the text has come 
down to us in an imperfect state. Indeed Mr. Grote, in the 
third volume of his ‘ Plato’s Chapter on Critias,’ is doubtful 
whether Plato finished or meant to finish this dialogue. The 
part that concerns us begins :— 


First of all, then, let us recollect that it is about 9,000 years 
since war was proclaimed between those dwelling outside the Pillars 
of Hercules and all those within them, which war we must now 
describe. Of the latter party, then, this city [Athens] was the 
leader, and conducted the whole war ; and of the former the kings of 
the Atlantic island, which we said [in the ‘Timzus’] was once 
larger than Libya and Asia, but now sunk by earthquakes, a mass of 
impervious mud, which hinders all those sailing in the vast sea from 
effecting a passage hither; and thus our story will, as it were, 
unfold (to your view] the many barbarous tribes, and such of the 
Greek nations as then existed, as each may happen to present 
itself. 

The dialogue then proceeds to give a mythical history of 
the ancient Athenians. 

Critias says expressly that Solon turned the native names 
of the Atlantis into their Greek meanings, and he thus accounts 
for the appearance of such words. This is in favour of the 
statement having really been adopted from abroad. 

As we remarked (says Critias) at first commencing the allotment 
of the gods, that they distributed the whole earth here into larger 
and smaller portions, so Poseidon in particular, taking as his lot the 
Atlantic island, begot children by a mortal woman and settled in 
some such spot of the island as we are about to describe. 

We next get an account of Poseidon becoming ena- 
moured of the daughter of two aborigines, which is one of 
the peculiarities of the narrative, because we are led to 
believe that the real population of the earth was from 
Poseidon. It may be a vague admission of an aboriginal 
population which was brought under culture by the invading 
Iberians. Poseidon is said to have created two springs, 
one hot and one cold, which may become an identification of 
a site, and five pairs of male twins, to whom he gave kingdoms. 
The eldest is stated to have been named Atlas, 
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All these and their descendants dwelt for many generations and 
ruled in the sea of islands, yet further extended their empire, as 
before said, to Egypt and Tyrrhenia. 


Whether, however, this passage means that the King of 
the West held Egypt and Tyrrhenia may be doubted, and 
the historical meaning may be inferred to be that he held the 
countries next Tyrrhenia and Egypt. 


By far the most distinguished were the sons of Atlas, and among 
them the eldest king in succession always handed down his power to 
his eldest son, all of them successively possessing wealth in such 
abundance as never was before found among royal dynasties, nor 
will easily be found hereafter; and all things were provided for 
them which in a city or elsewhere are worth such provision, 
Many possessions, indeed, accrued to them through their power 
from foreign countries ; but the greatest part of what they stood in 
need of was supplied by the island itself; first such ores as are dug 
out of mines in a solid state, or require smelting, and especially that 
metal—orichalcus—which is now known only by name, but formerly of 
high celebrity, was dug out of the earth in many parts of the island, 
being considered the most valuable of all the metals then known 
except gold; and it produced an abundance of wood for builders, 
and furnished food also for tame and wild animals. 


This probably refers to the supply of precious metals (for 
which see also AZlian), of which the King of the West would 
have the monopoly to himself. Then comes a passage which 
has hitherto sealed the fate of the authenticity of the tradi- 
tion and caused it to be set down as fable, but which may 
be evidence of the contrary. ‘Moreover there were com- 
prised within vast numbers of elephants.’ These are inter- 
preted by me as tapirs, for there were abundant means of 
‘support for all animals that feed in marshes and lakes, on 
mountains and plains.’ The productiveness is further referred 
to in rhetorical detail—fruits, vegetables, drinks, meats, and 
ointments. There were said to be ‘certain dainty fruits for 
dessert that might provoke the satiated palate or please the 
sick.’ 

Critias describes how the inhabitants employed them- 
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selves in erecting temples, royal habitations, ports and docks 
over the whole region, and of similar works there are remains 
enough in America. Of the royal city and palace Critias 
enters into a lengthened description. He represents that gold 
and silver were largely used in the decorations. Warm baths 
are specified, and separate baths for women. The most trouble- 
some passage speaks of an arena for horses, and also of riding 
horses for soldiers. There is a possibility that the details as 
to the establishment of war chariots may belong to the 
European and not to the American dominions of the great 
king, and in such case a connection may be suggested be- 
tween such war chariots and those encountered by Julius Cesar 
in Britannia. The docks are represented as full of triremes, 
and as carrying on a large trade with all parts, meaning of 
Atlantis. Of their polity an express condition was said to be 
that none of the ten states were to engage in war with each 
other, and that they were to combine against any city break- 
ing out in sedition or trying to destroy the royal race. They 
had held from immemorial custom a common assembly as to 
the right course both in war and other concerns, and ‘ assigning 
the empire to the Atlantic race.’ ‘They did not allow the 
king, however, any authority to put to death any of his kins- 
men, unless approved by more than half of the ten.’ 

The writer, while engaged in suggesting that a diminution 
of public virtue was the cause of the fall of the state, can no 
longer be followed, as the continuation of the dialogue is 
missing, and no MS. has yet been found under the circum- 
stances stated. 


VI. OTHER TRADITIONS, 


The mythological fables connected with Atlas and the 
Atlantides or Pleiades possibly refer to the traditions re- 
corded by Plato. 

Thus Atlas is treated as among the earliest men and 
leaders, being son of Japetus and brother of Prometheus. 
A\s some say, he was a son of Asia, daughter of Oceanus. In 
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the division of the world he received the western portion, in- 
cluding Mauritania. 

Hesperus was a son of Atlas and represented the west 
and the islands of the Hesperides. The several islands 
were symbolised as the Pleiades. He is also represented as 
possessing Italy, which, according to the account in Plato, 
appears to have been included in the domains of the Atalantis. 
Hesiod places the Hesperides at the western extremity of the 
earth. 

The continent of Atalantis, according to Plato, abounded 
in gold, and the chief feature in the legend of the Hesperides 
is the tree that produces golden apples. 

Mythology, like the story in Plato, represents contests 
between the east and west, Libya and Atalantis. Busiris, 
king of Egypt, carried off the Hesperides; but they were 
recovered by Hercules. On the other hand a Hercules in- 
vaded the Hesperides and carried off the gold. Orion also 
attacked the Atlantides. 

Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, in his ‘ Atlantis: the Antediluvian 
World’ (p. 27), has collected a mass of passages on the sub- 
ject, though he treats them as confirmatory of his theory of a 
submerged land. 

An extract is stated by him to be preserved in Proclus, 
taken from a work now lost, and which mentions islands in 
the exterior sea, beyond the Pillars of Hercules.' It was 
known that in one of these islands ‘ the inhabitants preserved 
from their ancestors a remembrance of Atlantis, an extremely 
large island, which for a long time held dominion over all the 
islands of the Atlantic Ocean.’ This is, in my opinion, a 
reference to one of the Canary or Fortunate Islands, and to 
be taken as an evidence. 

Elian, Mr. Donnelly cites, in his ‘ Varia Historia,’ related 
the particulars of an interview between Midas, king of 
Phrygia, and Silenus, in which Silenus reported the exist- 
ence of a great continent beyond the Atlantic, ‘larger than 


' Quoted by Beeckh in his Commentary on Tlato, and in Diedrich Miller, 
Fragmenta Histoi icorum Gravorum, 
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Asia, Europe, and Libya put together.’ He stated that a 
race of men called Meropes dwelt there and had extensive 
cities. They were persuaded that their country always was a 
continent, and in it gold and silver were so plentiful that they 
were esteemed no more than iron in Asia. Out of curiosity 
some of them crossed the ocean and visited the Hyperboreans. 
This, again, is of interest, as it shows the Asiatic chain of 
tradition, and is to be taken in concurrence with the teaching 
of the doctrine in the school of Pergamos. As to Silenus and 
Midas, they are only Greek phrases to express a tradition of 
the pre-Hellenic period. 

The regions wherein the tradition would be preserved 
would be Britain, Gaul, Spain, Etruria, the Canaries, Mauri- 
tania, Egypt, Asia. The old Greeks and Romans had no 
intercourse with the Britains, and afterwards the invasion of 
the Celts broke the chain of Iberian knowledge, unless the 
teaching of the monk Vergilius is to be taken as in point. 
Before the Celts the Phoenicians had done the same in Gaul. 
In Hispania we trace the historical influences, as in Mauri- 
tania. The Aryan Romans learned little from the Etrus- 
cans before the national decadence of the latter. Hellas early 
fell under the power of the Aryans. In the Canaries we find 
the legend was preserved (Proclus), in Ireland (Vergilius), in 
Italy (Cicero), in Egypt (Plato), and in Asia (AZlian). Now 
all these localities, in the Greek and Roman period, were 
separated and gave no combined evidence. 

Another passage of Mr. Donnelly (p. 28) quotes Dio- 
dorus Siculus for the statement that the Pheenicians 
discovered a large island in the Atlantic Ocean, beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, several days’ sail from the coast of Africa. 
This island abounded in all manner of riches. The soil was 
exceedingly fertile; the scenery was diversified by rivers, 
mountains, and forests. It was the custom of the inhabitants 
to retire during the summer to magnificent country-houses, 
which stood in the midst of beautiful gardens. Fish and 
game were found in great abundance, the climate was delicious, 
and the trees bore fruit at all seasons of the year. 
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This may represent the result of the voyage of some 
Carthaginian ship driven over the ocean, and which got back 
as best it could, but it does not represent the outcome of 
regular Phoenician or Carthaginian intercourse.' 

Cicero in the ‘Somnium Scipionis,’ c. 6, refers to habitable 
continents. 

Macrobius, in commenting on the ‘Somnium Scipionis,’ 
c. 2, 5, 9, discusses the question of there being four great 
islands, two in the north and twoin the south hemisphere.? 

Von Humboldt dealt with this statement, and, like myself, 
considers it to represent the regions of the world. He too 
considered, as I am now fully convinced, that Columbus was 
influenced by this reasoning in his search.* In fact, one problem 
Columbus had to solve was whether it was true, as alleged in 
Plato, that the Atlantic Ocean was blocked with mud. When 
he had ascertained that it was not so, he was in a position 
to look out for his two continents. He may have thought it 
possible, as stated in the tradition, that the two continents 
were separated at the equator, and that he would find an open 
channel to Cathay. 

At the time when Columbus, as well as others, were dis- 
cussing the subject of new lands to be discovered, literary 
resources had become available. The Latin writers could be 
examined, but, above all, the fall of Constantinople had 
driven numbers of Greeks into Italy. The Greek language 
was studied, and Greek books were eagerly bought by the 
Latin nations, as before they had been by the Arabs. Thus 
all that had been written as to the four worlds was within 
the ken of Columbus.‘ 

One part of the investigation of the subject turns on the 

! A Pheenician inscription reputed to have been found in Brazil a few years 
ago could not be authenticated, and was pronounced to be spurious, of which it 
bore all the appearances. 

2 Except the two dialogues of Plato none of the quotations have been verified 
by me. As to the Somnium, I quote from Forbiger, //andbuch der alten 
Geographie, vol. ii. 

8 V. Humboldt, Avitische Untersuch., i. 119, 168. 


4 In the discussion Mr, Fyfe differed from Humboldt, and considered that 
Columbus was more under the influence of Christian cosmogony than of classic, 
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tradition of antiquity recorded by Plato! as to the sun, moon, 
and stars having once risen in the opposite quarter to what 
they now do. Mr. Haliburton considers this to be a reference 
to the knowledge of the ancients that the rising south of the 
equator had actually been seen and communicated. To the 
Tahitians the sun, moon, and stars rise on their right hand, 
as to us on the left.? 

There are traditions as to a lost world, which may have 
reference to the cessation of correspondence with America. 
One existing to this day among the Slavonic nations, men- 
tioned by Mr. Mijatovich, is to the effect that there was once 
another world lost by conflagration. So was the world of Plato 
lost by volcanic influences, from which account the Slavonic 
tale may have emanated. 

For the later period of knowledge as to the four worlds 
may be mentioned St. Clement, who said in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians that there were other worlds beyond the ocean.* 

The Irish priest Vergilius in the eighth century taught in 
Germany that the earth is a globe, that there are antipodes, 
and that there may be population there. St. Boniface, the 
English apostle, having complained against this, Pope Zachary 
declared it to be ‘ perversa et iniqua doctrina,’ contrary to the 
law of God.* 

It is possible that, on careful comparison of Irish and 
Salic legends, many traces of the former epoch would be found 
in a traditional shape. Mr. Hector MacLean, of Islay, who 
has devoted much research to the subject of the early legends, 
has of late had his attention called to probable Iberian sur- 
vivals. He informs me that in many of the folk tales of 
illiterate peasants Righ an Domhail, King of the World, is a 
common expression, as well in the Highlands as in Ireland. 


? Quoted by R. G. Haliburton from Canon Greswell (/asti Catholict, i. 343). 

2 Primitive Man, p. 21. In the discussion on this paper Mr. Collett justly 
referred to the importance to be attached to a tradition that the sun had been seen 
on the wrong side of the world. 

* Donnelly, Ad/antis, p. 28. 

* Hardouin, iii. 912. This subject came under discussion in Motes and 
Queries for June 1885. 
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In these tales heroes are lauded who fought with the King of 
the World and defeated him. There is also frequent mention 
made of Eilean Fomallach an Domhain, the island on the 
border of the world or in the farthest part of the world. 
With regard to a disputed phrase, Ceithir Ranna ruadh an 
Domhain, Mr. MacLean is inclined to suggest that it may 
mean Lordship of the World. As Inis Fail, one of the names 
of Ireland, may mean King’s Island, Mr. MacLean regards 
this as a possible attribute of the last portion of the Iberian 
Kings of the West.' 

With regard to the descriptions of the possessions of the 
Atalantis, it comes in great conformity with what must have 
been the necessities of the great king for the occupation of 
America, and in explanation of what must have been the 
causes of cessation of intercourse. On account of the physical 
constitution of the Atlantic, and the course of its winds and 
currents, it was necessary to have a foothold not only on 
the shores of America, but on the shores of this side of the 
Atlantic. 

This is another independent circumstance in favour of the 
general narrative of Plato, for he shows his ignorance of the 
real conditions. His account provides for the occupation of 
the west shore of Africa and of Hispania, and it must be 
assumed, as a consequence, of the Britannic islands and 
possibly of the shores of Gaul. In the time of Julius Cesar 
Aquitania was Iberian, but the coins show us that the other 
parts of Gaul? had been colonised and occupied by the 
Iberians, and my argument goes to the extent that the 
Belgians were to be regarded as Iberian. In the time of 
Cesar the Celtic races had become predominant in Gaul and 
the Britains, and had invaded Hispania and Belgium. 

This historical state we must take as an indication for our 
guidance. After the decline of the great king the navigators 
who attempted to follow him to his vassal provinces would 


! This would be conformable with the possibilities of the Pictish and Scottish 
relations in Ireland before the last stage of the kingdom in Britain, 
2 See my Afediterranean Populations. 
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have no claim to a friendly reception, and step by step the 
Iberian vassal kings and chiefs would fall into dissensions 
with each other, and become a prey to the Celts. The Celts, 
like the Hellenes, had no traditions of western intercourse to 
preserve. 

The Atlantic Ocean has in particular trade winds from 
east to west within 30° lat. N. and S; not, it is to be noted, 
from west to east, under which, had America been first 
occupied across the Pacific from China, as assumed, it might 
be supposed the population there would have instituted 
intercourse across the Atlantic with the eastern world. It 
is therefore in favour of the determination that the inter- 
course did begin from this eastern side. 

Indeed, so favourable are the winds that Humboldt 
thought it less dangerous to pass from the Canaries to 
America than to traverse one of the small lakes of Switzer- 
land. The Spaniards, he says, called this part of the Atlantic 
El Golfo de las Damas, or the Ladies’ Sea, as the passage to 
America could safely be effected in an open boat. This 
opinion is the more noteworthy as it meets the doubts raised 
by those who believe that modern decked ships can alone 
make the passage. Such vessels as the most ancient navi- 
gators possessed could well accomplish the purpose, and it is 
hardly necessary to cite what was done by the early navi- 
gators, as recorded in Hakluyt, or how often we have known 
adventurous men in our days make the contrary and danger- 
ous passage of the North Atlantic in open boats. 

It is noticeable that though there is an equatorial current 
passing from the Canaries south of the Sargosso Sea! to 
Guiana and the West Indies, there is another and the main 
equatorial current much more favourable, passing from the 
Gulf of Guinea to South America. It is on the shores of the 
Gulf of Guinea that languages are to be found having affinity 
with those of Central America, though in so many ages great 


1 The Mar de Sargoco region of the weed Fucus natans extends across the 
Atlantic from 30° meridian to the Bahama Islands, between 36° N, and 19° N., 
being 1,200 miles from north to south, 
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displacements and new developments may have occurred. 
On the other hand, the local races may have been always 
compressed on the shores of the ocean. The point at which 
the Guinea current is available is that of which the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the ancient writers held cognisance. 


VII. EFFECT OF THE REVOLUTION ON EAST 
AND WEST. 


The fall of the western Iberians must have been attended 
with great results both in the New World and in the Old, and 
in the latter paved the way for that new epoch in history 
which by the Greeks and Romans and by ourselves was 
looked upon as the infancy of history. It is of this history 
alone that Herodotus was the father; but of the history 
before him we are only of late acquiring the rudiments, and a 
dim conception from excavations and the exhumed relics of 
Akkadians, Sumerians, Khitans, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Chinese, Etruscans, Cypriotes, and others have still to come. 

It is to this indeterminate epoch, whereof there are some 
historical elements, as yet shapeless and incomplete, that the 
term protohistoric was some years since applied by me, and, 
being found convenient, was adopted by others. The term 
prehistoric is not correct, for history there is better than 
is sometimes to be found of later periods, and the term pre- 
historic should be maintained for those conditions which, 
according to its meaning, are before history. 

The application of the facts as ascertained by the ancients 
is consistent with the conditions of America on the resumption 
of intercourse by the Spaniards. 

The effect of the stoppage of the navigation would be to 
deprive the ten kingdoms of the Atlantic of their supply of 
trained Iberian civilians, warriors, navigators, and merchants, 
leaving the half-caste and native elements to acquire numerical 
preponderance. In fact, then, by the cessation of Iberian 
immigration, would occur what happened in our days by the 
rupture of intercourse with old Spain after the wars of inde- 
N.S.—VOL. IIL, D 
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pendence. The migration of Spaniards ceasing, we have seen 
Indian blood assuming preponderance; and although the 
people still speak Spanish, and observe outwardly the new 
religion, the rulers of many republics are men of whole or 
half Indian blood, as well recognisable by their features and 
their characters as by their histories. It is because history 
repeats itself that we can from comparative history, too much 
neglected from our incomplete knowledge, obtain a better and 
more exact explanation of what we regard as events and facts. 

After the dissolution of the empire of Atlantis the states, 
becoming independent, might retain for a longer or shorter 
period the ancient culture, but its ultimate extinction was 
certain by the influence of the new elements. The official 
languages would linger, but would be superseded by those of 
the dominant tribes, and these we find to be of the same real 
origin and mould as those of the Old World. 

New states and governments would fall by the diminished 
power of cohesion, and would, according to circumstances, 
hold a more or less decided position of culture or of savagery. 
Where the wild tribes invaded and overturned a kingdom to 
be again overturned by others, as we find in the later history 
of Mexico, there would mythology, not language and culture, 
generally be affected. 

Hence we should look to find a very different development 
at the period of the Spanish invasion than was to be found in 
the Old World, except in Africa. Indeed, in the Old World 
Babylonia and Egypt had fallen for ages, and their whole 
material existence had been annihilated by alien preponder- 
ance. On the other hand, America was protected from 
Semites and Aryans. There was no corresponding stage to 
the absorption of Babylonia by Assyrians and Persians, and 
of Egypt by Greeks and Arabs. In America the ancient 
culture languished, but it was more persistently maintained. 
This again must be repeated of Africa. 

As to Europe, the effects of the catastrophe were more 
immediate and more complete. There must have been an 
epoch when the great King of the West must have been in 
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harmony with the ruler of the east, for the coast dominions 
of the west in Spain, Etruria, and Mauritania were as fully 
Iberian, or whatever term is to be applied, as those of the 
east. It was long since shown by me that the topographical 
names of Hispania are identically those of Italia, Hellas, 
Asia Minor, Palestine, &c. 

A severance having taken place, political hostility followed, 
and the fall of the great King of the West in reality weakened 
the conquerors and laid them open to the invaders lying 
behind them in the east. Support from the west they could 
no longer obtain, nor naval aid, and most probably some in- 
vasion by them of Hispania and other countries dissipated 
their local strength. 

We may very fairly argue this, for we find historically that 
Phoenicia, according to the Bible an unsemitic country, fell 
under the hands of Semitic victors, taking their languages 
and religions. We then find the Phoenicians as traders and 
pirates in the Levant seas in advance of the Aryans, who 
had penetrated into Hellas. The Pheenicians occupied another 
Iberian country when they conquered but did not found 
Carthage, again at Massilia, in Gaul, and more particularly in 
Hispania. 

Thus the Iberian races were deprived of power in His- 
pania, South Gaul, South Italia, Sicilia and the islands, Mau- 
ritania, and Hellas. Lydia was probably the last stronghold 
in western Asia, and that fell to the Persians, while though 
Etruria lingered it ultimately succumbed to the Aryan 
masters of Rome. 

What happened in the Britains must be chiefly matter of 
conjecture. Here too the Iberians were severed from their 
allies in the rest of the world, and their several branches of 
gainful commerce were cut off. After a time these were 
looked after by the newer comers, and the tin trade more 
particularly attracted foreign cupidity.' The power of the 
Celtic invaders was, as we know, sufficiently great to cover 

' See my paper read before the Royal Historical Society on the /berians in 
Britain, 


D2 
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these secluded regions, and to make the Celtic language 
ultimately universal.' 


VIII. THE NAME ATALANTIS OR ATLANTIS. 


The name Atalantis or Atlantis is by me taken as the 
name of the king and not as that of the land, and as the 
name of the king instead of Atlas. There is material enough 
to suggest the form Atalantis. 

Such a form as Atlantis or Atalantis brings it into confor- 
mity with mythological and historical surroundings. 

In the course of my determinations and investigations of 
the Khita or Hamath inscriptions (by some called Hittite 
a term calculated to mislead in reference to characters found 
over western Asia and the eastern Mediterranean) much 
attention was devoted by me to the bilingual in Khita and 
Assyrian cuneiform, known as the boss or seal of Tarkhon- 
demos or Tarkutimmi, and on which some observations have 
been published by me.? 

This object has been very fancifully treated, and, as the 
figures on it are rudely or conventionally represented, various 
animal forms have been attributed to them. It is, however, 
now recognised that, as stated by me (‘ Athenzum,’ 1880), 
they are identical with characters, natural or conventional, 
represented in the inscriptions of Hamath, Carchemish, Mag- 
nesia, Ninfi, &c., and that the signification is the title of the 


1 Since this paper was read I have proposed in a paper sent to the British 
Association in September 1885 a solution of the question of the Picts, which 
brings the Iberian relations of Britain more -prominently forward. Those who 
have bestowed the most attention en the Picts—Dr. Skene, Professor Rhfs, and 
Mr. Grant Allen—have come to the conclusion that they were non-Celtic and 
non-Aryan. Beda, the contemporary of the Pictish kings, had informed us that 
a law of female succession prevailed. Dr. Skene found that of forty-two names 
about half belonged to the form Talargh, a quarter to Brude, and a quarter to 
Drust, and that no king succeeded his father. The kingly names are shown by 
me to be Iberian. If an Iberian dynasty survived for a thousand years of our 
era, and within about four centuries of the rediscovery of America, a similar sur- 
vival may have taken place in the New World. Talargh, Talargan, and its various 
forms I identify in Pictish in the paper for the British Association. 

2 See Proceedings of the British Association, &c. 
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king. From that point divergence into theory grows rife 
among writers. 

It has, however, been shown by me that the characters are 
identical with two types on the coins of Sardis, which repre- 
sent the heads of a bull and a lion, and in an artistic form the 
figures of a bull and alion. Sardis is close to the inscriptions of 
the pseudo-Sesostris and the Niobe (?) at Ninfi and Magnesia. 

From linguistic evidence it has been decided by me that 
on the boss the bull stands for Tara or Tar, and the lion for 
Kun or Ku, Timmi or Demos meaning offspring or children. 

In my paper contributed to the Royal Historical Society 
in 1882, on the ‘ Early History of the Mediterranean Popula- 
tions, &c., in their Migrations and Settlements,’ will be found, 
at pp. 22, 24, and 25, some remarks on the adoption of the 
head as the type of the animal,' illustrative of the Tarkon- 
demos characters, and in the application of the bull and lion 
on coins. 

In that treatise will be found several examples of cities of 
the form Tarakona, having either a bull or a lion, or both, as 
emblems. 

Such are— 


Acanthus, Macedonia, bull and lion. 
Knidos, lion. 

Tarraco, Spain, bull. 
Dyrrhacchium, Illyria, bull. 

Atrax, Thessaly, bull. 

Taurini, Italy, bull. 

Citium, Cyprus, [deer] lion. 
Catana, Sicily, bull. 

Panticapzum, bull, lion. 

Cibyra (Kibura), Phrygia, bull, lion. 
Cyzicus (Kuziku), (calf) lion. 
Syracusa, Sicily, bull. 

Khios, island, lion. 

Morgantia, Sicily, (stag) lion. 


' So in Mexican inscriptions, and now among the North American Indians, 
They are also found in Captain Gill’s Western China MSS, in he British Muscurr 
(Moso ?) 
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Messana, Sicily, (calf) lion. 
Tarsus, Cilicia, bull, lion. 
Carthago, Africa, (goat) lion. 
Sardis, Lydia, bull, lion. 
Segesta, Sicily, (stag) lion. 
Suessa, Campania, bull, lion. 
Samos, island, bull, lion. 


Before commenting on this list it is to be noted that ‘tara’ 
and ‘kona’ are not the only words used in the ancient lan- 
guages for the bull and lion, nor are the words employed in 
the same order. Sardis appears to be Sara, Sala, bull ; Di, Ti, 
lion (compare Sura, Kusa) ; Acanthus is a-Kan-Tu. 

Taking the form Tarkon—for in the Hamath inscriptions 
it is separable, and found with or without the characters | II, 
reading Timmi, Demos—we find many examples of it. 


Tarku (-timme, on boss). 

Tarkondimotos, Cilician names quoted by Dr. Merdtmann. 

Tarkondemos ! 

Tarcodimatos - a i 

Adarkonim (1 Chron. xxix. 7; Ezra viii. 25, 26) and Darkamonim 
(Ezra ii. 69 ; Nehemiah vii. 70, 71), names given to foreign gold 
coins in the Bible. 

Tarquin, kingly title and royal name in Etruria and Rome. 

Dercennus, king of Latium, in the ‘ A‘neid,’ xi. 850, which may be 
an invention, but, like other words used by Virgil, seems to be 
modelled on an ojd form. 

Tarquitius, see Faunus and Dryope, ‘ A2neid,’ x. 550. 

Tarchetius, king of Alba. 

Telegonus, a legendary king of Italy. 
09 * » Egypt. 

Telkhis, a ‘king of Peloponnesus.’ 

Telkhines, chief of Rhodes. 

Darkuan is the word for king in the Kanyop language of Africa. 


”? ” ” 


' The name Tarkondemos, or its local equivalent Dardanus, is found by me in 
the Hissarlik or Trojan inscriptions, discovered by Dr. Schliemann and read by 
Professor Gompers, of Vienna, as Tago or Tako in Cypriote characters (see my 
papers in Athenaum, July 25, &c. 1885, p. 112). 

The same interpretations I attach to the only characters discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann at Mycenx., 
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Tarakanausa, a name of the Khita or Khittim enumerated by 
Professor T. K. Cheyne in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ after 
De Rougé. 


The form is also to be found in the names of places. 

Besides Darkuan in Africa we have the title Tarkhun still 
preserved in Central Tartary, for which the ‘ Biblioth¢que 
Orientale’ of D’Herbelot is quoted, p. 847. He says that it 
is the title of a noble exempt from all kinds of taxes and 
from any contribution to the prince or general of plunder or 
booty he may have made in war. The Rev. Dr. Keelle 
informs me further that Zenker, in his ‘ Turkish Dictionary,’ 
explains the word as the title of a dignitary at the courts of 
the Tartar khans, who enjoyed special privileges, such as ex- 
emption from tribute, free access to the sovereign, inviolability 
of person, &c. These privileges are of a princely kind. 

Tarkhun was also applied as a name toatribe of Jaghata 
Turks. 

Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen suggested to me in 1880 that 
Tirhakah is one of the forms of Tarkon. 

Among the kingly names in the district of Sardis or 
Lydia we find Candaules (Kandaules), Tantalus, and in the 
Troad Dardanus. On the objects brought by Dr. Schliemann 
from the Troad inscriptions have been found by me, which 
appear to represent the kingly title. 

As to Kandaules, which we are justified in treating as 
Kan-daures, we have Tara-kon or Dara-kon reproduced. 

The name of the individual who was called Kandaules 
is said to have been Myrsilus, so that, as suggested here, 
Kandaules may have been the kingly title. 

On the other side in Kandaules, Tantalus, and Dardanus 
we get a form like A-tlantis, A-talantis, A-taranti. 

To this class perhaps belong Tyndarus, Codrus (Kodarus), 
Deukalion, &c. Indeed the names of the legendary kings may 
be recognised as belonging to such forms. 

There is an appearance that the numerous kings adopting 
the title of Tarkon differentiated themselves from each other 
by dialectical distinctions and by reversing the syllables. 
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This title of Tarkon and its equivalents was the great and 
favourite title before the Semitic and Aryan epoch. The bull 
is madethe superior animal to the lion, but this is probably be- 
cause the original king of beasts was the elephant and not the 
lion. As the elephant died out in the northern countries he 
was replaced by the bull (a/oph), the stag, and even the goat 
(tragos, which Mr. Basil Cooper supposes to be the true 
representative of the Tarkon). The words for elephant and 
king show some correspondence in the African languages, 

Whether the bull and lion were totems or standards of the 
kings is matter of speculation, but a curious case of survival 
of the tradition is to be traced in the description of the 
legendary throne of King Solomon. On the first step, the 
Rev. Dr. Léwy remarks, the bull and the lion held their 
place. It is to be noted also that on the bull side was the 
sheep, and on the lion’s the leopard and the cat, with the 
savage birds the eagle and the sparrow-hawk. 

In reference to the coins adarkonim and darkemonim 
great discussion has taken place among numismatists, as re- 
corded by Mr. Madden in the fourth chapter of his work of 
great labour on the coins of the Jews in the ‘Numismata 
Orientalia.’ 

The general impression has been that the coin was the 
daric of Darius; but Mr. Madden has given reasons to doubt 
this conclusion. It so happens there is a passage of the 
scholiast on Aristophanes’ ‘ Eccl.,’ 602, in Harpocration and 
Suidas ‘word Aapecxov’ (Madden, p. 46). This says Aapecxods 
ov« amo Aapeiov, trod Zéptov matpos, adX ad’ érépou Tiwds 
mana.otépov Baciréws wvopacOncav. This, says Mr. Madden, 
is particularly rejected by Mr. Head as ‘ unworthy of credit.”! 

On consideration of the evidence given on the present 
occasion the quotation in Harpocration may be taken as 
representing a real historical condition. There is likewise an 
appearance that coinage originated in Asia Minor, bearing 
the title or emblems of the Tarkon, and that in a later stage 
it is represented by coins of Sardis. 


' Int. Num, Ortent., vol, i. part iii, p. 22, 
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It is by no means impossible that with this point the date 
of the events of Atalantis may have some connection. A\l- 
though in America a community of symbolism, character, and 
ornament ! with the Old World may be traced, there is no such 
development as we find in the coinage and stardards of the 
Mediterranean populations. To this day a crescent and star 
suggest the idea of Byzantium, and is acknowledged there, 
just as an owl is accepted for Athens. The symbolism is, 
however, more particularly recorded in the vast number of 
coins of so many cities and islands. 

That shells or cowries were an early form for money has 
been the opinion of many. The inscribed and sculptured 
whorls found by Dr. Schliemann have by me had a significa- 
tion assigned them of being a further form of money. The 
lumps of metal first coined at Sardis bear the same symbols 
as the spindle whorls.” 

Using this adoption of gold, silver, and bronze coins as 
a distinctive historic epoch, the alleged naval conflict of east 
and west, and the severance of intercourse, must have taken 
place anterior to it.* 

Upon the eastern territories of the King of Atlantis, in 
Mauritania, Mr. R. G. Haliburton, Q.C., of Toronto, who has 
been so many years a labourer in prehistoric anthropology, is 
now engaged in researches and has discovered many interest- 
ing facts. 


IX. ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
AND OTHER LANGUAGES. 


Without including the Davenport, the Brazilian, Phoenician, 
and other controverted specimens, there is a large number of 


1 What, perhaps, more than anything else suggests a community of ideas 
between east and west is to be found in those observations on the measurement 
of American buildings published by Mr. Flinders Petrie and Mr. R. P. Greg. 

2 See my paper in Atheneum on ‘ Daricsand Darkomenim,’ June 27, 1885, 
p. 830. 

* Mr. Donnelly, Ad/antis, p. 445, describes a coin of Palenque with a serpent 
and eagle. Whether this is a coin is uncertain, but the serpent and eagle are 
found in America, as on Mediterranean coins, 
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American rock inscriptions, particularly those of Guiana, 
which show affinities with those of the Old World. The 
inscriptions of Yucatan and Lake Titicaca, as well as the 
Mexican characters, even in our present state of knowledge 
suggest a common origin with the east, through an independent 
development. 

A popular example may be taken in the Mexican use of 
‘tooth’ for ‘mountain ;’ the same is found in the Old World 
symbology, and, as in other cases, it is dependent on common 
laws of symbolism and linguistic formation, under which 
tooth, mountain, arrow and similar forms were arranged in 
series, and in speech represented by dentals. 

Another correspondence in a different branch is to be 
found in the well-known illustration of the Mexican astrolo- 
gical figure of the human body, in which each limb and 
meinber is represented by a zodiacal sign or numeral, many 
of which can be traced in languages or symbols of the Old 
World.' Dr. Tylor has illustrated systems of numeration by 
- touching various features of the face. 

Having been engaged for a long time on the investigation 
of the connection of characters and speech which was illustrated 
in papers to the British Association, Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Anthropological Institute, &c., I was led by 
observations of Mr. Alfred R. Wallace in ‘ Nature’ in 1881? 
to the true key. 

It was evident to me, from Chinese more particularly, that 
ancient characters representing a round object, as eye, sun, 
moon, mouth, &c., were naturally, as ideographs, round, but 
also that the sounds were of the same class (in this case 
labials.) My supposition for many years had been that they 
turned as a central type on the eye. 

Mr. Wallace said, ‘When we name the mouth or lips we use 
labials, for teeth and tongue dentals, for the nose and things 
relating to it nasal sounds, and this peculiarity is remarkably 
constant in most languages, civilised and savage.’ His ex- 


' Karl Faulmann, Geschichte der Alphabete, p. 217. Vienna, 1880. 
2 Vol, xxiv. p. 244. 
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amples were given from Australia, but the best examples for 
us are the words, as we have them in English, mouth, tooth, 
nose, as they familiarly give the types. 

Of course this incident of itself would give us but a very 
small stock of language, but to me, having the materials at 
hand, it afforded the key, for it brought out that the old 
Chinese round characters were allied to mouth, and conse- 
quently thereby labials, and only allied to eye secondarily, 
and it enabled me to show how speech and characters were 
formed by my article in ‘ Nature’ (at p. 380). 

Instead of referring to this paper it is better to give the 
results as confirmed by further investigations of words and 
characters. On examining the ancient and modern sylla- 
baries and alphabets they can generally be recognised as not 
only ideographic but phonetic in relation to the law of classi- 
fication. Of this there are some interesting examples in con- 
nection with America, but for which there is no space now. 
Thus character is to be considered as strictly in psychological 
connection with speech. 

On going again over Col. Mallery’s researches on gesture 
and sign language there is further to be recognised a con- 
nection of gesture, speech, and character, and in this precise 
connection it can be seen, as already stated, that speech is 
in succession to gesture and not precedent to it, and that 
many characters, not strictly ideographic in writing, belong in 
origin to gesture and not to speech. 

A remarkable series of researches by a distinguished 
scholar, Dr. Carl Abel, are just beginning to attract attention 
in Germany and England, but are little understood, In 
original investigations of ancient Egyptian and Coptic he 
found that the same or similar sounds had opposite meanings 
and were affirmative or negative. 

On following this up in other languages with which he is 
familiar he came across the same facts, though not so strongly 
apparent as in Egyptian. 

The real explanation is to be found in the original rela- 
tionship of speech language to gesture language, where the 
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meaning of a sign depends on the significant gesture, affirma- 
tive or negative, applied. Hence in some languages adjectives 
are made—not good, not great, not black, &c. 

It is possible the explanatory tones applied to give mean- 
ings to words in Chinese, &c., are due to the same influence 
of origin.' 

Two circumstances must, however, be taken into account : 
that in gesture the real centre is the lower part of the body, 
and that the effective application of speech—labials, for in- 
stance—is due to the transposition of the centre to the mouth 
in the upper half of the body. This enables the labial sounds, 
m, b, &c., to be applied to round characters and ideas ex- 
pressive of a round object, but from the very beginning of 
speech a cause of disturbance was thereby introduced. The 
labial forms are generally regarded as female and the nasal as 
male, but under various conditions of symbology and classifi- 
cation a labial may be displaced by another sound. This is 
notably the case with the eyes. A common type is labial, 
but, as in American languages at present, a nasal or dental 
may be more prominent. One cause is that under symbol- 
ism the two eyes themselves are distinctly male and female, 
with separate names. Hence dissyllable names for the eyes. 

Under the conditions of male and female languages (that 
is, separate words used by males and separate words used by 
females), as is found in America, interference and disturbance 
will be observed, but the general and fundamental law is that 
the labial, nasal, and dental were applied accerding to certain 
psychological considerations. 

Hence it appears that the foundation of speech, which 
must have taken place in the eastern world and been trans- 
mitted to America, is not due to one primeval language in 
the accepted sense, but to the relations to be observed among 
all languages, and particularly those of the western hemi- 
sphere to those of the eastern, and which are to be attributed 
to the application of one law and not of one type. Thus if 
we take labials we do not find one labial dominating, but the 


' See my Comparative Grammar of Egyptian, Coptic, and Ude. 
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labial may be m, 5, w, &c., as if a law had been given forth 
by the propagators of speech that the round forms were to be 
represented by a labial. Of course it has been laid down 
that, according to Grimm’s law, such forms are only degrada- 
tions in series, but on careful observation it can be seen that 
many of the existing forms are aboriginal, and that they 
must come under Dr. Tylor’s doctrine of differentiation. 

There is no opportunity here, perhaps no necessity, for 
developing all the considerations of the subject, but at all 
events we get what we never had before, a consistent explana- 
tion of the phenomena of the distribution and coincidences 
of speech language, as also of those of gesture language and 
of characters, as bases for historical research. 

By the founders of speech must these new speech languages 
have been distributed in America, and the suggestion naturally 
is that such intercourse had already taken place equally in the 
epoch of gesture language. The effect of introducing speech 
language was to produce in the world a psychological revolu- 
tion, and this appears to be represented in the legends cither as 
the creation of man or as the second creation of man, and in 
the legend of the ark when new men were carried over the 
waters (commonly called the deluge legend). 

The rapidity and completeness of the occupation of the 
world by the races which propagated the new culture, and 
the reduction of so many thousand tribes, must have depended 
not on warlike conquests, but upon the divine influence of 
speech, introduced by missionaries and emissaries. In many 
traditions we find these bearded white men coming by sea, 
introducing speech and other arts, and founding kingdoms or 
being treated as divine personages. 

One of the most interesting examples for study is perhaps 
that of Tierra del Fuego. The missionaries have lately put 
into print one of the three languages, the Yahgan, spoken by 
a few hundred savages. On examining the vocabulary, as 
stated by me at the last meeting of the British Association 
(1883), most of the words can be sharply identified with those 
of West Africa, and further they can be compared with lan- 
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guages of the ancient world ‘and with the greatest language 
of the modern world. It is for others to explain, if they will 
not let me explain, how this mass of sounds, having definite 
psychological relations, could be transported from Western 
Africa to the extremity of South America. The favourite 
theory of independent generation, and that this had been 
exerted by Yahgan savages, is utterly excluded by the facts. 
The grammar is of a very remarkable character, but the words 
tell their own tale of transplantation by a race of high culture, 
as is the case’ indeed with all the American languages. 

It has happened, and the authors have been treated as 
charlatans, that books have been written with great labour to 
show the relations of Quichua, Aymara, and many western 
languages with Coptic, Semitic, and the most dissimilar eastern 
languages. The facts of such resemblances remain positive 
and palpable, notwithstanding all errors of comparison or of 
the conclusions of the author. 

Even in this day, where we see the development of great 
events and revolutions, and particularly with regard to the 
western world, which already holds so great a share in the 
influence of the hundred millions of the English-speaking 
races, it is strange to speculate in the spirit of the ancient 
dialogues. When we see Athens put forward as the centre 
of action in the decision of the destinies of the other hemi- 
sphere, we may well contemplate what might have happened 
if the intercourse had been maintained, if the western king 
had grown in power, and Athens and this island were now 
dependent dominions. 

In science there is no orthodoxy and no finality. Schools 
of thought reign and perish, but truth abides. The possibility 
that always remains to us is to persevere in research and in 
progress. 
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THE STORY OF PRINCE HENRY OF MONMOUTH 
AND CHIEF-JUSTICE GASCOIGN, 


By F. SOLLY-FLOOD, Q.C., M.A. Camb., F.R. Hist.S., 
late H.M. Attorney-General at Gibraltar. 


(Read November 1885.) 


THE story of the imprisonment of Prince Henry of Mon- 
mouth by Chief-Justice Gascoign, for insulting him in court, 
is one with which Shakespeare has long made the whole 
civilised world familiar, and his dramatic representation of 
that supposed event had been accepted by Rapin, and 
after him by Hume and other professed historians, not 
merely as in the main true, but as an incident in an 
abandoned course of life during his youth before he became 
king, when Mr. Tyler undertook the task of vindicating the 
memory of the Prince from the load of calumny under which 
it had long laboured, and in his life of the Prince, published 
in 1830, asserted ' that ‘never did a young man receive from 
his contemporaries more unequivocal testimony of the prac- 
tical exercise in his person of propriety, modesty, and perse- 
verance than Henry of Monmouth did before he became 
king,’ but of his alleged contempt of court he says little. On 
the other hand, Miss Strickland, a popular biographer, and 
Lord Campbell, a distinguished judge as well as biographer, 
both writing several years after the publication of Mr. Tyler's 
work, with the contents of which they describe themselves as 
acquainted, revive and insist upon as true the representation 
of the Prince as having in early life associated himself with 
buffoons and criminals, and the story of his misconduct in a 
court of justice and consequent imprisonment as the natural 


' Tyler's Life of Henry of Monmouth, 1830, 8vo. i. 319. 
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outcome of such a course of life. Moreover Miss Strickland 
professes to refer to previous writers as authorities for all her 
statements. Lord Campbell equally represents the Prince as 
devoted in early life to evil courses, and studiously treats his 
alleged misconduct as springing from those evil courses, but, 
more zealous to magnify and proclaim the virtues of one of 
his own predecessors on the Bench than interested in the 
general history of the Prince, he refers to the works of previous 
writers as containing proofs of the truth of the one story of 
the Prince’s alleged misconduct and its supposed results, and 
of that only. A renewed examination of that story and of 
the Prince’s actual career during the life of his father seems 
therefore to be called for. For this purpose it is necessary 
not merely to pursue a search through the earlier books, upon 
the supposed authority of which all the grave imputations 
upon the Prince’s character may appear to rest, but to pay 
careful attention to their authorship, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, their date when written, and to the date or want of 
date assigned to alleged events, and also to pursue a search 
through contemporaneous records and official documents of 
indisputable authenticity further than any which has hitherto 
been made. 

Let us in the first place quote the very language of Miss 
Strickland and of Lord Campbell, and examine the proofs 
offered by each in support of their respective statements. 

Miss Strickland says :—' 

Until after 1407 the Prince of Wales was actively employed in 
the Welsh campaigns. Although Glendower was finally beaten back 
to his mountain fastnesses, yet the whole of the principality was 
during the reign of Henry IV. but a nominal appendage to the 
English monarchy. Thus deprived of the revenues annexed to his 
title, the gallant Henry was subjected to the most grinding and bitter 
poverty. His wild dissipation seems to have commenced after his 
desultory campaigns in Wales concluded with no little of the license 
of the partisan soldier—adding in a note, ‘ In this assertion we follow 
Titus Livius.’ 

' Lives of the Queens of England (Katherine de Valois), duod, 1838, vol. iii 
121. 123. 
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Now, in point of fact, Titus Livius never accused the 
Prince of wild dissipation. His character of the Prince will 
be quoted presently. Miss Strickland afterwards thus 
resumes the subject: ‘The desperate state of the Prince’s 
finances, it is possible, might irritate him into these excesses, 
for all his English revenues were swallowed up in the prosecu- 
tion of the war to reconquer Wales.’ In order to prove the 
desperate state of the Prince’s finances, which might have 
irritated him into excesses which commenced after 1407, she 
refers in a note to a letter from the Prince, which contains a 
few words as to the expenses of the war, to meet which he 
had pawned his jewels, published by Sir Harris Nicolas,' as 
dated at Shrewsbury apparently in 1402, and from its con- 
tents obviously written during the Prince’s campaign in that 
year, when he was under the age of fifteen. Miss Strickland 
adds that ‘ his chief income was derived from the great estates 
of his ward, the Earl of March.’ This is not true: the 
revenue derivable from those estates was not granted to the 
Prince until? July 3, 1400, at which time the Prince was Con- 
stable of Dover Castle and Warden of the Cing Ports.2 Ina 
future page, the actual sources of the Prince’s revenue, and 
how they were increased during his father’s life from time 
to time, will be shown. Miss Strickland thus describes the 
supposed ‘excesses’ of the Prince; the date of which she 
alleges them to have commenced must be constantly borne in 
mind :— 


His extreme poverty, which was shared by his royal sire, made him 
reckless and desperate, and had the natural consequence of forcing 
him into company below his rank. Stow, in his ‘ Annals,’ declares the 
prince used to disguise himself and lie in wait for the receivers of 
the rents of the crown lands or of his father’s patrimony, and in the 
disguise of a highwayman set upon them and rob them. In such 
encounters he sometimes got soundly beaten, but he always rewarded 
such of his father’s officers who made the stoutest resistance. 


' Acts of Council, ii, 62-63. 
2 Rot. pat. ro Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 11. 8 Rym. Fed. 591, post, p. 82. 
* Rot. pat. ro Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 3. Never yet printed, post, p. 82. 


N.S,—VOL. II, E 
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It is not true that Stow declares that the Prince set upon 
or robbed the receivers of the crown lands or of his father’s 
patrimony, or that he says anything to that or the like effect. 
Miss Strickland grossly misrepresents a passage in Stow' 
which will be quoted verbatim in another page. Miss 
Strickland adds in a note :— 


Speed is enraged at the player-men, who, he says, have verified the 
imputations of Alan Copus, a contemporary of Sir John Oldcastle, 
accusing that noble as a seducer of the Prince’s youth, who even 
robbed occasionally on the highway. Shakespeare had thus some 
grounds for the character of Sir John Falstaff, whom, it will be remem- 
bered, he calls Sir John Oldcastle in his first edition. 


The play which Miss Strickland, rightly or wrongly, calls 
Shakespeare’s first edition, is called ‘The Famous Victories of 
Henry the Fifth,’ and the plays generally known as Henry IV. 
Part I. and Part II., are those to which she refers as containing 
the character of Sir John Falstaff. Both will be noticed in 
another page ; in the meantime it is to be observed that John 
Harpsfield, who wrote under the name of Alan Copus, was 
not a contemporary of Sir John Oldcastle, but of Queen 
Elizabeth, about 140 yearsafter the condemnation of Oldcastle, 
and that the expression which Miss Strickland attributes to 
Speed is a gross perversion of a sentence in his ‘ Chronicle’ 
which will be? quoted in another page. Miss Strickland 
proceeds: ‘ But Henry’s wildest pranks were performed at a 
manor of his close to Coventry, called Cheylesmore, a resi- 
dence appertaining to his duchy of Cornwall. Here Prince 
Hal and some of his friends were taken into custody by John 
Hornesby, the Mayor of Coventry, for raising a riot,’ and she 
refers in a note as her authority to Carte, as quoted in 
Appendix to Fordun, and adds, ‘Cheylesmore was regarded 
by his careworn father with painful jealousy, for thither, says 
Walsingham, resorted all the young nobility as to a king’s 
court. Now, upon examining Walsingham, not a single? 


' See Stow’s Annals (Henry V.), London, 1632, fol. p. 342. 
2 Post, p. 142. 
® See Walsingham, ii. 238-290. 
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syllable is to be found which justifies Miss Strickland’s pre- 
tended quotation. Cheylesmore is never named by him at all, 
nor any other place, as a resort of the Prince. The passage 
in Carte to which Miss Strickland refers, but misquotes, is in 
vol. ii., p. 674, of his ‘ General History’ and is also a flagrant 
misquotation from Hearne’s Appendix to the ‘ Scottichronicon’ 
of Johannes ad Fordun, of which ‘No. XII. vide pref. § 21’ 
is ‘The History of Coventry, transcribed from a manuscript 
communicated to me’ [the editor, William Hearne] ‘ July 26, 
1718.’ It contains a list of mayors! from 1349 to 1675, both 
inclusive, among which are the following entries :— 


1412. John Hornesby, Maior. He arrested the Prince in 
Priory of Coventry. 

1413. John Dilcock, Maior. In his yeare King Henery the 
Fifth began to raigne. 


Mr. Hearne, in his preface, merely says that this manu- 
script was communicated to him by his friend Thomas Jesson, 
M.A., chaplain of Christ Church, Oxford, now by himself 
divulged for the first time in the year 1722; but the imprison. 
ment of the Prince at Coventry in 1412, had it really occurred, 
could have been no secret, and Mr. Hearne does not, noi 
does anyone, account for the fact that for upwards of 300 
years it had escaped the notice of all intervening as well as 
all contemporaneous historians. The document itself bears 
incontestable evidence on its face that it was written from 
beginning to end by one and the same person, not earlier 
than the date of the last mayor, 1675. The orthography for 
the whole period of 326 years over which it extends is iden- 
tical, and is that of an imperfectly educated man at the close 
of the seventeenth century ; for instance, the word ‘was’ is 
uniformly and often used to signify the plural number,—‘ the 
bells was rung,’ &c., and it contains errors of chronology 
which could not have been possible in a genuine chronicle— 
for instance, ‘1467. Richard Wood, Maior. This yeare King 
Henery the Fourth and his Queen kept Christmas att Coven- 


' Hearne’s Appendix ad Foh. de Fordun, vol. v. pp. 1439-1474. 
E2 
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try. A MS. document, called ‘the City Annals, containing 
similar entries, is to be found among the muniments of the 
City of Coventry. Mr. William George Fretton, F.S.A., has 
most obligingly examined them, and states that ‘they are 
from the first to nearly the last apparently in one hand ; that 
they commence with the election of the first mayor, John Warc 
(1350), and end in 1566, the continuation from that year 
having been torn away ; that the record is written in double 
columns on what has been white foolscap ; that there are but 
few dates of events ; that the writing is good, and of the cha- 
racter which prevailed in the time of Henry VIII, [Queen 
Elizabeth, the year 1566 being eighth and ninth of her reign], 
and that entry 64 is ‘ John Hornby, anno 1413. He rested ye 
prince in the Priory of Coventry.’ But this document can- 
not be accepted as an authentic record of any such event, which 
can only be treated as a Tudor fable. Miss Strickland then 
gives her version of the story of the supposed misconduct in 
court of the Prince, who, she says, ‘ bestowed a box on the ear 
on the judge’; but as Lord Campbell quotes the very first 
version of that supposed event, we need only deal with his 
statement, and we may dismiss all Miss Strickland’s animad- 
versions on the Prince as utterly worthless. 

Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Life of Chief-Justice Gascoign,’ ! 
gives the following version of the Prince’s supposed miscon- 
duct in court, and of the causes which led to it, and of Chief- 
Justice Gascoign’s action :— 


Still enjoying the confidence of the King, Gascoign was (A.D. 
1408) employed by him to treat with and offer clemency to the 
adherents of the Earl of Northumberland, to receive their fines and 
pay them into the exchequer. At last all the attempts of the dis- 
contented barons were effectually defeated, and Henry’s throne was 
firmly established, as if it had been based on hereditary right. His 
chief anxiety now [qu. when ?] arose from the irregularities of his 
son, the Prince of Wales, who, having distinguished himself by military 
skill and bravery in the early part of the reign, had subsequently 
abandoned himself to dissipation, and had consorted, not only with 


1 Campbell's Lives of the Chief- Fustices (Sir W. Gascoign), vol. i. p. 125 ef seg. 
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buffoons, but with persons accustomed to minister to their profligate 
expenses by forced contributions on travellers on the highways. 

These excesses led to an event which drew great applause upon 
the Prince himself, on the King, and still more on Chief-Justice 
Gascoign. 

I must begin by showing that this is not a poetical fiction. . . . 
The first book in which there is an account of the imprisonment of 
Henry Prince of Wales by Sir W. Gascoign was printed in the year 
1534, but no intervening writer could reasonably have been expected 
to relate it. 


This is a marvellous assumption which will be further 
noticed presently. Lord Campbell continues :— 


We should remember that during a great portion of this period, 
literature, which had made a wonderful progress for half a century 
before, was nearly extinguished by the Wars of the Roses, and that 
Sir Thomas More’s history (attributed by some to Cardinal Morton), 
the only historical work in the English language previously published, 
begins with the reign of Edward V. 

Sir Thomas Elyot thus narrates the transaction in his ‘ Boke called 
The Governor’ :— 

‘The moste renound Prince, King Henry the fyfte, late Kynge of 
Englande, durynge the lyfe of his father was noted to be fiers and of 
a wanton courage. It hapned that one of his seruantes whom he 
fauored well was for felony by him committed arrained at the Kynges 
benche : whereof the Prince being aduertised and incensed by lyghte 
persones aboute him, in furious rage came hastily to the barre where 
his seruante stode as a prisoner and commaunded him to be vngyued 
and set at libertie : whereat all men were abashed, reserved the Chiefe 
Justice, who humbly exhorted the Prince to be contented, that his 
seruante mought be ordred accordynge to the aunciente lawes of 
this realme : or if he wolde have hym saued from the rigour of the 
lawes, that he shulde obteyne, if he mought, of the Kynge his father 
his gratious pardon, whereby no lawe or justice shulde be derogate. 
With whyche answere the Prince, nothynge appeased, but rather more 
inflamed, endeured hym selfe to take away his seruant. The iuge, 
considering the perillous example and inconuenience that mought 
therby ensue with a valyant spirite and courage, commanded the 
Prince upon his alegeance to leave the prisoner and depart his way. 
With which commandment the Prince being set all in a fury, all 
chafed and in a terrible maner came vp to the place of iugement, 
men thynking that he wold haue slayned the iuge or haue done to 
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hym some damage: but the iuge, sittynge styll without mouing, 
declaring the maiestie of the Kynges place of iugement and with 
an assured and bolde countenance, had to the Prince thes wordes 
following :— 

‘ “ Syr, remembre yourselfe I kepe here the place of the Kyng, your 
soueraine lorde and father. Wherfore eftsoones in his name I charge 
you desyste of your wylfulness and unlawful enterprise, and from 
hensforth give good example to those whyche hereafter shall be your 
propre subjectes. And now for your contempte and disobedience go 
you to the prysone of the Kynges benche whereunto I committe you, 
and remayne there prysoner vntyll the pleasure of the Kynge your 
father be further knowen.” 

‘With whyche wordes being abashed and also wondyrnge at the 
mervaylous gravitie of that worshypfulle justyce, the noble Prince, 
laying his weapon aparte, doying reverence, departed and went to 
the Kynges benche as he was commanded. Whereat his seruantes 
disdaynynge came and shewed to the Kynge all the hole affaire. 
Whereat he awhyle studyinge, after, as a man all rauished, with glad- 
nes holdynge bis eien and handes vp towarde heven, abraided, saying 
with a loude voice, “‘O mercifull God, howe am I aboue all other men 
bounde to your infinite goodnes specially that ye have given mea 
iuge who feareth not to minister iustice, and also a sonne who can 
suffre sembably and obey iustice.”’ 


Lord Campbell follows up this quotation with one from 
Hall, whose ‘ Chronicle ’ was published ' just sixteen years after 
the publication of Elyot’s first edition of ‘The Governor’ in 
1532, or fourteen years after the publication of the second 


edition in 1534, which Lord Campbell supposed was the first. 
His words are :— 


‘ Hall, whose “ Chronicle ” was published at the commencement of 
the reign of Edward VI., gives another version of the story, varying 
as to some particulars, in the same manner as he might vary from 
other writers in relating the battle of Bosworth. Says he, “ For im- 
prisonment of one of his wanton mates and unthrifty playfaires, the 
Prince strake the Chief-Justice with his fist on his face, for which 
offence he was not only committed to streighte prisone, but also of 
his father put out of the Privie Council and banished the Court.”’ 


' In 1448 ; a second edition was published in 1550, but suppressed in 1555 
(1 P. and M.). It was reprinted in 1809, London, royal 4to. See Lowndes’ 
bibliographer’s Manual, Tit. Hall, Edward. 
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Lord Campbell treats the ‘ Boke called the Governor’ as 
if it had been a history of the events of a more or less ex- 
tended period ; but, if it had been so, it necessarily would 
have described some, at least, of the most remarkable inci- 
dents of the Prince's life, and the author would have been 
able to assign, at all events approximately, a date to an 
occurrence the details of which he describes with such mar- 
vellous minuteness. It seems strange that neither Lord 
Campbell nor any other writer who has reproduced Elyot’s 
narrative has cared to examine its context, or make himself 
acquainted with the general character of the book in which it 
was written, or it would have long since been discovered that 
it has no claim whatever to be considered anything but a 
story-book, composed by a courtier for the gratification of his 
sovereign, Henry VIII., to whom he dedicated it, and from 
whom he received the honour of knighthood. Among the 
stories, all of which Elyot puts entirely on the same footing 
as the story of Prince Henry and Chief-Justice Gascoign,' is 
‘The Wonderful History of Titus and Gisippus,’? a ‘ Mithica 
Historia’ of Boccaccio, though avowed by its composer to be 
a myth, but an English translation of which had recently been 
published ; and he immediately precedes his story of the Prince 
by one of Julius Czsar, of equal merit in an historical point of 
view. On examining Elyot’s story of the Prince it will also be 
found so extravagantly minute in its details as at once to sug- 
gest its origin to be due to the mere imagination of the writer, 
and that it never was intended by its author to be accepted 
otherwise than as a romance composed for the edification 
and amusement of his patron, Henry VIII. Lord Campbell, 
however, accepts it as of a purely historical character. It will 
be observed that it professes to narrate the very words used 
impromptu by a judge in a court of justice over 118 years 
previously, none of the supposed hearers of which are known 
to have ever repeated ; and to describe the tone of voice in 


1 The Governor, c. 12. 
? Translated out of Latyn into Englyshe by Wyllyam Walter, prynted by 
me Wynkyn de Worde,’ [apparently not later than 1525] ‘ London 4".’ 
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which they were uttered, their effect on the minds of the by- 
standers, and the attitude, posture, and demeanour of both 
the Prince and the judge, and also to quote the very words | 
used by the King on hearing of the occurrence, the tone of 
voice in which he uttered them, his posture, and even the | 
movement of his eyes! Such marvellous minuteness would 

render a story incredible, even if found in a contemporaneous } 
history by a well-informed author, or in any work whatever f 
not of pure and acknowledged fiction, into books of which 
character the introduction of sensational imaginary scenes 
and sensational, though impossible, dialogues is considered 
permissible. The magniloquent speech of the Chief-Justice 
and the, if possible, still more magniloquent speech attributed 
to Henry IV. are of that character. Moreover, every fact by 
which the truthfulness of the account of what is said to have 
fallen from the King—for instance, the date and the name 
and description of the servant or servants supposed to have 
informed the King, the name or description of any person or 
persons supposed to have heard the King’s speech, and who 
might have made it known (for kings are not in the habit of 
addressing the public or speechifying in the presence of re- 
porters), or how it happened that the King’s words died as 
soon as spoken, and came to life again nearly 120 years after- 
wards--are omitted. An enquiry into the truthfulness or 
otherwise of this narrative, by means of external evidence, is 
therefore difficult, but capable, nevertheless, of being made. 
But before entering into external evidence the internal evi- 
dence of its unauthenticity should be further considered. 
Notice is to be taken of the sentence or judgment said by 
Elyot and also by Hall to have been passed upon the Prince, 
and of the very words in which that sentence is said to have 
been passed. 

Elyot puts into the mouth of Chief-Justice Gascoign 
these as the identical words addressed by Gascoign to the 
Prince : ‘And now for your contempt and disobedience go 
you to the prysone of the Kynge’s Bench, whereunto I com- 
mitte you.’ And Hall, as already quoted, says the Prince 
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was ‘committed to streight prisone.’ Now it happens that in 
Gascoign’s time the English language, in which the Chief- 
Justice is described as having addressed the Prince, was not 
used on the Bench, and, further, that there was not then, and 
never had been, neither was there ever for many years after- 
wards, such a place of custody as the ‘ prysone of the Kynge’s 
Bench,’ neither did the Court of King’s Bench ever commit 
to any ‘ streight prisone’ or to any prison at all. They com- 
mitted to the personal custody of their own officer, called the 
marshal, who was always present in the court when sitting, 
and every such commitment was recorded thus : ‘Committitur 
marescallo.” The marshal was personally responsible for the 
safekeeping, within the jurisdiction of the court, of everyone 
committed by the court, but was not responsible for keeping 
him in any particular building: a prisoner in the custody of 
the marshal was therefore always supposed to be in the court, 
and not ‘in prisona Domini, and no record roll or docu- 
ment is to be found in which the commitment of any person 
whatever by the Court of King’s Bench, during a period of 
two centuries from the creation of that court—that is to say, 
until long after Gascoign’s time—is described as a committal 
to a prison, or in which a person so committed is described 
otherwise than ‘in custodia marescalli.’” The Court of King’s 
Bench was for centuries ambulatory, not merely in theory 
but in practice. The judges and their officers accompanied 
the King, who was de jure president of the Court. Thus the 
court at one time sat in Scotland, at a later time at Oxford. 
It was attended by all its officers, including the marshal ; 
but whenever and wherever it sat persons committed by it 
were committed, not to ‘the prison of the Kynge’s Bench,’ 
but to the marshal, to be kept by him wheresoever the court 
happened then to be, or might thereafter happen to proceed, 
under the one and only form of commitment, ‘committitur 
marescallo.’ 

This criticism of the sentence said by Elyot in his nar- 
rative to be that, ipsissimis verbis, passed by Chief-Justice 
Gascoign on the Prince in the Court of King’s Bench and 
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adopted in substance by Hall, might well have been spared 
if it had not been that Lord Campbell, himself a chief- 
justice of the same court and a successor of Gascoign, has 
accepted the narrative of Elyot in its entirety and that of 
Hall, except as regards the blow said by him to have been 
inflicted by the Prince on the Chief-Justice, which Lord 
Campbell describes as an exaggeration, and that if Elyot’s 
narrative were as true and as accurate as Lord Campbell 
professes to believe it to be, it must be considered evidence 
of the law and practice in cases of contempt of court during 
the reign of Henry IV., as to which a few words will be added 
presently. 

Elyot’s book had an unprecedentedly large circulation, in- 
somuch that a second edition was published by the author at 
the expiration of only two years after the first, and the rumour 
of a scandalous episode in the life of Henry V. which it 
contained probably extended and made itself felt far beyond 
the circle of its readers from the time of its first publication 
down to the present day. 

Notwithstanding Lord Campbell’s avowed anxiety to 
maintain the truth of Elyot’s narrative, and his singular as- 
sumption that hearsay of a story unsupported by facts is 
ample evidence of its truth, he has omitted to notice what, 
had he been aware of its existence, he would doubtless have 
treated as evidence of the truth of Elyot’s narrative, and 
which therefore requires a place here, namely, a passage in 
Robert Redman’s, or Redmayne’s, ‘ Life of Henry V.,’ one of 
three treatises comprised in a volume entitled ‘Memorials of 
Henry V.,’ edited in 1858 for the Master of the Rolls by 
C. A. Coles. Mr. Coles, in his preface, says of this author :! 
‘After many bootless enquiries no accurate information has 
been obtained,’ except that ‘he may be safely said to have 
flourished towards the close of the reign of Henry VIII. and 
his work to have been composed between 1536 (only four 
years after the publication of the second edition of Elyot’s 
‘The Governor’) and 1544,’ and consequently several years 


' Memorials of Hen, V., preface, ix. 
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before the publication of Hall's ‘Chronicle.’ Mr. Cole says' of 
Redman’s allusion to an insult offered to a chief justice that, 
‘this sore point in Henry’s early career is but lightly touched 
upon. The text of the passage in which it was so touched 
upon is as follows :— 


Senatu movebatur nec in curiam aditus ei patebat ; et illius fama 
heesit ad metas quod summum judicem litibus dirimendis et causarum 
cognitionibus preepositum manu percuteret cum is unum in custodiam 
tradidisset ex cujus familiaritate voluptatem Henricus perciperet. 
Eam dignitatem quam is amisit Thomas illius frater Dux Clarensis 
est consecutus.? 


That soon after the publication of the second edition of 
‘The Governor’ a rumour should exist that Prince Henry 
had insulted a chief-justice is not very wonderful. We learn 
from this passage that that part of Hall’s narrative which he 
did not derive from Elyot he borrowed from Redman. The 
truth of the Prince’s supposed removal from the Senate, i.c. 
Parliament, exclusion from Court and dismissal from the 
Council will be more closely investigated when examining 
the Prince’s actual career. 


Let us consider what Lord Campbell treats as evidence 
of the truth of Elyot’s story. After quoting Hall’s ‘Chronicle,’ 
he says :— 


I next call as witnesses two lawyers, very dull but very cautious 
men, Sir Robert Catlyne, Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench, and Sir 
John Whiddin, a puisne judge of that court in the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, sticking to the year-books, probably 
had never read either Elyot or Hall [though be it observed that the 
year -books had not then been published and do not mention the story, 
and that Elyot and Hall had been published and do mention the story], 
and who knew nothing of Gascoign except by the sure traditions of 
Westminster Hall. Crompton, an accurate juridical writer, who then 
published a book entitled ‘ Authoritie et Jurisdiction des Courts,’ * in 
reporting a decision of the Court of King’s Bench, says, ‘ Whiddin 
cites a case in the time of Gascoign, Chief-Justice of England, who 


' Memorials of Hen. V., preface, xvii. 
? Jb, Redman, p. 11. 
5 Crompton’s Jurisdiction des Courts, p. 79 
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committed the prince to prison because he would have taken a 
prisoner from the bar of the King’s Bench, and he, very submissively 
obeying him, went thither according to order, at which the King was 
highly rejoiced, in that he had a judge who dared to minister justice 
upon his son, and that he had a son who obeyed him.’ Catlyne, C.-J., 
is then represented (i.e. by Crompton, according to Lord Campbell) 
as assenting and rejoicing in the praise of his predecessor. 


Crompton may possibly have reported accurately what 
fell from Mr. Justice Whiddin, but Lord Campbell’s state- 
ment that Catlyne, C.-J., is represented as rejoicing in the 
praise of his predecessor has no foundation except upon the 
poetical licence of an advocate. It also escaped Lord Camp- 
bell’s notice—or at least he did not consider it necessary to 
notice the fact—that the report of Lord Chief-Justice Coke! 
upon the same case omits the passage containing Mr. Justice 
Whiddin’s remarks; that it is not to be found in Coke’s ‘Re- 
ports,’ which cover the whole of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
that it is palpably an extract from Elyot’s romance, and that 
it is not to be found in the contemporaneous reports of Chief- 
Justice Dyer. Now, as Lord Campbell has not only treated 
the repetition of the story of the Prince’s alleged misconduct 
in court as proof of its truth, but relied upon a quotation 
from Crompton as proof that two judges in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth were believers in the story, it is worth while to 
notice how it was treated by their contemporary judge, Sir 
James Dyer, one of the most illustrious and most learned 
men that has ever adorned the Bench, who had exceptional 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the truth or false- 
hood of the story. Sir James Dyer married Elyot’s widow, 
and there can be no doubt that he had been well acquainted 
with her first husband. They were both members of the Bar 
when Elyot wrote ‘The Governor,’ both editions of which 
were published before Dyer was elevated to the Bench, and 
while he was devoting much of his time to literary labour. 
He is the earliest as well as the most learned writer who has 


' Case of the Presidents of the North and Wales, or Lambourn’s case, 
12 Coke’s Aep. p. 55. 
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ever dealt with the law and practice in cases of contempt of 
court, and would doubtless have referred to the story of the 
committal of Prince Henry of Monmouth, as narrated by his 
wife’s first husband and his own early acquaintance, if he 
had not known, or at all events had had good reason to feel 
assured, that it was a mere fable; but he never alluded to it 
on any one of the numerous occasions when he might most 
appropriately have done so. It is not referred to in his large 
and valuable volume of ‘Reports of Cases adjudged from 
Easter term in the Eighth Year of Henry VIIL., a.p. 1516 
(sixteen years before the publication of Elyot’s first edition of 
‘ The Governor’), to Michaelmas, 23rd and 24th of Elizabeth,’ 
forty-seven years after the publication of Elyot’s second 
edition, in which he comprises decisions of all the Courts at 
Westminster and of the Star Chamber, including several 
cases in which a reference to that committal would, if it had 
been anything but a fiction, have been highly relevant. But, 
on the contrary, it is a most remarkable fact that he introduces 
among the cases decided in Michaelmas term, 1560 (2nd and 
3rd Elizabeth) a memorandum of a case of gross contempt 
committed by one Davis in open court, in which the offender 
was proceeded against by indictment according to the course 
of common law in the first year of Edward IV., no less than 
ninety-nine years previously, which had not yet been pub- 
lished. Dyer's object in inserting this case by a memorandum 
in his volume is unintelligible, unless it was that something 
had then occurred! which, in his opinion, rendered it of im- 
portance to give publicity to the recorded decision of the 
Court of King’s Bench in 1461, and to denote that the proper 
mode of dealing with a gross contempt committed in open court 
—for which the offender was not proceeded against in the Star 
Chamber—was, and continued to be in 1560, that resorted 
to in 1461, namely, by indictment according to the course of 


‘ The Star Chamber had then arrived at the plenitude of its power, and exer- 
cised jurisdiction by summary procedure in every case of crime known to the law, 
or other matter which it might deem to be an offence, including contemyt of a 
court or of Parliament. See Hudson’s //istory of the Star Chamber, 
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common law. Be that, however, as it may, it is inconceivable 
that if Dyer believed in the story which, according to the 
report by Crompton,' was known to and believed in by his 
contemporary, Justice Whiddin, that Henry of Monmouth, 
Prince of Wales, had actually been summarily committed iz 
penam by Gascoign for gross contempt of court, he should 
on the occasion, whatever it was, which prompted him to 
insert in his book an old case of contempt, not only have 
been totally silent as to such an event, but that, instead of 
publishing the procedure said to have been then resorted to, 
he should have exhumed and published a record of a proce- 
dure of a totally different character from that described as 
having been adopted against the Prince.’ 

The following is an accurate translation of Dyer’s 
memorandum :— 


Be it remembered that it appears of record in the King’s Bench 
of Trinity [term] in the first [year] of Edward IV., Roll 3, that one 
John Davis struck some one in the face with his right fist in the 
Great Hall of Westminster, all the Courts of the king being sitting 
there, and threatened to hang him if he should give evidence against 
a felon then to be arraigned in the King’s Bench ; for which deed he 
was indicted there and arraigned and confessed the indictment, and 
by judgment he had perpetual imprisonment during his life, and for- 
feited all his lands, tenements, goods, and chattels, and that his right 
hand should be cut off at the standard in Cheape. And this execu- 
tion was done accordingly. Roll 3. 


This volume was not published until after the Chief- 
Justice’s death, and then was edited with notes and references, 
touching which it is said, in the preface to the edition pub- 
lished in 1689 (1 William and Mary), ‘ As to the collectors of 


1 In Crompton’s Furisdiction des Courts, p. 79. 

2 Davis’s case, Dyer, 188. 10. * Memorandum quod patet de Recordo in Banco 
Regis Trin. primo Edw. IV. Ro. 3, quod un John Davis percust un in facie cum 
pugillo suo dextero in Magna Aula Westin sedentibus omnibus curiis Regis ibidem 
et luy menace de luy suspender, sil voit doner evidence vers un feion adonque 
destre arraigne in Banco Regis pur quel fait il fuit indict’ la et arraigne et cog- 
novit indictamentum et per judicium il aver perpetuall imprisonment durant son 
vie et forfait tout ses terres tenements biens et chattels et que manus sua dextera 
amputaretur apud le Standard in Cheape Et cest execution fuit fait accord.’ Ro. 3. 
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these notes and references (except those referring to some 
modern authors), they were collected by the care and industry 
of five or six of the most eminent and learned lawyers that 
this last age hath bred, and whose worth and learning are yet 
fresh in the memory.’' Notes of several cases are inserted in 
the margin of the above memorandum, and are all notes of 
cases of gross contempt of court ; and it is a significant fact 
that not one of ‘the five or six most eminent and learned 
lawyers’ who contributed them should have referred to the 
supposed committal of Henry of Monmouth iz penam by 
Gascoign or furnished a note of a single ancient case of any 
person committed to prison in a summary way in penam for 
contempt of court by the court or judge in whose presence 
a contempt was committed. 

Sir James Dyer had another opportunity of noticing the 
supposed committal of the Prince, if he had believed it to have 
really occurred, in a charge delivered to a grand jury, the date 
ascribed to which is the 9th of Elizabeth. Instead of doing 
so, he ignored the story altogether, and emphatically told the 
jury that such contempts were to be dealt with by them. He 
said :— 

Your third point is de contemplibus. We read of a contempt done 
to this court in the two-and-twentieth year of the reign of King 
Henry VI., when a squire, belonging unto the king’s court, did beat 
here at Westminster an attorney for being against him, and earnest 
in his client’s cause. He was indicted in this place for it, found 
guilty, and paid 40/. for a fine.” 


Thus on two occasions at least, when it was important 
to define the procedure to be observed in cases of gross con- 
tempt in open court, such as that attributed to Prince Henry 
of Monmouth, all allusion to the Prince's supposed committal 
by Gascoign—which, if true, would have been a most ap- 
propriate precedent to dilate upon, and to the supposed 
jurisdiction of the court in such cases to commit im penam 
instanter—is omitted, and a totally different mode of dealing 


! Notes to Davis's case, Dyer, 118.-10. 
2 See a similar case Y. B., 22 Ed, ILI., f. 29. 
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with them is prescribed. It has to be observed that the date 
attributed to that charge, 9th Elizabeth, is erroneous, for Sir 
James Dyer had then been transferred from the Court of 
Queen’s Bench to the Court of Common Pleas; but this 
trifling misprint cannot be considered to detract from a charge 
the language of which stamps it as that of Sir James Dyer. 

Lord Campbell’s next ‘ witness’ is the unnamed author of 
‘a popular piece with the title of “ Henry the Fyfte,”’ which 
Lord Campbell describes as a drama, in which the author 
follows Hall in supposing that a blow had actually been in- 
flicted, and adds, ‘ which I make no doubt was an exaggeration, 
and of one of the representations of this play we have a very 
amusing actount in a book entitled “ Tarleton’s Jests,” pub- 
lished in the reign of James I.’ In Knight’s ‘ Cabinet Shake- 
speare’ we have this account of it: ‘The comic parts are 
low buffoonery without the slightest wit, and the tragic mono- 
tonous stupidity.. We may add that its rank in history will 
be further examined when treating of the Prince’s known 
associates. 

Lord Campbell thus continues his argument: ‘ The case 
which I advocate is, I think, materially strengthened by the 
evidence of William Shakespeare,’ whose play entitled ‘ The 
Second Part of Henry IV.’ he quotes at considerable length, 
and whom he represents as being ‘in his historical plays, 
though very careless about dates, scrupulously accurate about 
facts, and never introduces any which do not rest upon what 
he considered good authority, insomuch that our notions of 
the Plantagenet reigns are drawn from him rather than from 
Holinshed, Rapin or Hume.’ Referring to the scene in 
which Shakespeare represents the Prince, on coming to the 
throne as king, reappointing Gascoign Chief-J ustice— 

. . « Still bear the balance and the sword. 

a a ae . You did commit me ; 

For which I do commit into your hand 

The unstained sword that you have used to bear. 


Lord Campbell says: ‘I shall hereafter prove to demon- 
stration that Sir William Gascoign actually filled the office 
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of Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench under Henry V.’_ Lord 
Campbell’s demonstration is merely an assertion that Sir 
William Hankford was not appointed till some time after 
Henry V. had been on the throne, an assertion which is ex- 
pressly contradicted by the enrolment of! Sir William Hank- 
ford’s appointment, dated March 29, 1413, only eight days 
after the proclamation of the Prince as king ; and by the re- 
cords of the very court over which Sir W. Gascoign and Lord 
Campbell himself had presided, from which we know, as a 
fact, strangely overlooked by Lord Campbell, that Hank- 
ford’s name as Chief-Justice appears in the judicial writs? of 
the Court of King’s Bench returned on the very first day of 
the first term of this King’s reign. 

On the other hand, it is to be noticed that the King ex- 
hibited no unnecessary haste in making this appointment of 
Hankford as Chief-Justice, because at that time all judicial 
and most other appointments were vacated by the death of 
the sovereign, and the whole course of justice, including the 
issue of judicial writs by the Court of King’s Bench, was sus- 
pended by the death of the late King until a Chief-Justice or 
some other justice or justices should be appointed. It must 
also be borne in mind that the non-reappointment of Gas- 
coign as Chief-Justice is quite in accordance with precedent,’ 
and is not to be considered as necessarily indicative of the 
royal displeasure, for in the very rext year the King granted 
to his ‘dear and well-beloved William Gascoign four bucks 
and does out of the Forest of Pontefract annually for the 
term of his natural life.’ Gascoign had been Chief-Justice 
eleven and a half years. He had sat in the Court of King’s 
Bench up to the end of Hilary term, during the vacation of 
which Henry IV. died, and though he was hale enough to 


' Rot. pat. 1 Hen. V. m. 33. 

2 Cont. Roll. P. 1 Hen. V. m. 4. 

* Gascoign’s own predecessor, Sir W. Clopton, who had been appointed 
Chief-Justice by Richard II., January 31, 1387-8, as recorded Rot. pat. 11 Ric. 
II. m. 14, was not reappointed by Henry IV. on coming to the throne, but 
Sir William Gascoign was appointed in his stead, November 15, 1401, as recorded 
Rot. pat. 2 Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 28. 


N.S.— VOL, IIL. k 
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survive that event six and three-quarter years, the young 
King may have thought it advisable, in view of the troubled 
state of his kingdom, to appoint a younger man. 

Lord Campbell thus winds up what he calls ‘his evi- 
dence’ in support of the narrative of Elyot and Hall : ‘I think 
I am now fully entitled to ask for a verdict in favour of my 
client, Sir William Gascoign. For the honour of the pro- 
fession to which I am proud to belong, I do feel anxious to 
establish the fact which has been taken for true by so many 
chroniclers, historians, novelists, and poets.’ He is candid 
in thus repudiating all claim to impartiality, but it did not 
escape his acute mind that the total silence of history for 118 
years as to such a remarkable event as that described by 
Elyot and Hall is of itself fatal to its credibility ; he would 
therefore have us believe that all history was silent during 
that period ; but besides the chroniclers who flourished during 
the fifteenth century and the first thirty years of the sixteenth 
century, there were the year-books in which are reported 
from contemporaneous manuscripts all the decisions of 
Chief-Justice Gascoign of the slightest importance from the 
commencement of the year 1408-9, at which time the Prince 
was unquestionably in high favour with his father, as is shown 
by the King’s appointment of him as guardian of the person 
of the young Earl of March, and his grant to him of the young 
earl's manors, &c., during the young earl’s minority, down to 
the death of Henry IV., with the doubtful exception of Easter 
and Trinity terms, 1412. There are no‘ Reports’ entitled as 
adjudged during those terms, but it is not clear that the omis- 
sion of those terms is anything but an apparent and not a real 
one. The apparent omission may be, and probably was, a 
mere typographical error, of which other instances are to be 
found, of cases decided in several consecutive terms which 
are all entitled as of the first of those terms. Be that as it 
may, in the present instance it is scarcely possible that such 
a matter as a flagrant contempt committed in open court by 
the heir-apparent to the crown, and the judgment of the 
Court thereon, could possibly have escaped being noted at the 
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very moment when it occurred, and consequent insertion in 
the proper year-book of the period ; but nothing whatever of 
the kind is to be found. Further, the periods comprised in 
Easter and Trinity terms, 1412, extend only from May 6 to 
June 1, and from June 24 to July 15, and there are no portions 
of the Prince’s whole life during which the evidence more 
satisfactorily proves the total impossibility of any such event 
as that of the Prince’s misconduct having occurred. 

Moreover, the chroniclers who flourished during the 
period which elapsed between the commencement of the 
reign of Henry IV. and the publication of * The Governor’ 
were numerous. 

The first of these chroniclers was an ecclesiastic named 
John de Bordun, whose ‘Gesta Henrici, written in or about 
the year 1417,as appears in page § of an edition by Mr. B. 
Williams, was published in 1850 for the Historical Society, 
in which the writer says that Sir John Oldcastle was still 
lurking, and we know that that great man escaped from the 
Tower at the end of the year 1413, and was captured! and 
burnt in December 1417. 

2. Next was Thomas Netter, commonly called, from the 
place of his birth, ‘Waldensis,’ a Carmelite friar, born about 
the year 1367, and died November 2, 1430; he therefore out- 
lived Henry V. eight years. He was certainly, according to 
his own account, for many years a prominent personage ; he 
was one of the divines present at the examination of Sir John 
Oldcastle, a few months after the accession of Henry V., and 
took an active part in that examination, and was subsequently 
appointed by the King his confessor. He was a most diffuse 
writer, and if there was any man in the kingdom more than 
another to whom the misconduct of Prince Henry of Mon- 
mouth, if any, and the grief of his father thereat, the Prince's 
suppose outrage in court, his supposed committal by Chief- 
Justice Gascoign, his supposed evil course of life, and his 
supposed repudiation of previous bad associates upon his 


! Holinshed, iii. 94, ed. 1808. Rot. Parl. iv. 108 b. Howell’s State Trials, 
i, 245. 
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accession to the crown, or any other such-like incidents, 
must have been known had they really occurred, that man 
was Thomas Waldensis ; but not one single syllable relating 
to any such events is to be found in any of his numerous 
writings. 

The chronicles of three more contemporary monks are 
also extant, and are also silent as to the same supposed events. 
Their names and their works are as follows :— 

3. John Capgrave, born, as he says himself, April 21, 
1393. His ‘ Nova Legenda. Angliz’ was printed in 1516. His 
book of ‘Illustrious Henrys’ was edited for the Master of 
the Rolls in 1858. 

4. Thomas Otterbourne. His ‘Chronica Regum Angliz’ 
was first published by Thomas Hearne in 1732, together 
with the ‘Chronicle’ of John Whethamstede, under the title 
of ‘Duo rerum Anglicarum scriptores veteres.’ Hearne, in the 
appendix to his preface, gives all the little that is known of 
Otterbourne, whom he treats as having ‘flourished’ in 1411 
(p. xci.) ; but there can be no doubt that he wrote his history 
after the death of Henry IV. 

5. Thomas Elmham was treasurer of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, in 1407, and became prior of Cluniac Convent, of 
Lenton, in Nottinghamshire, in 1414, in or soon after which 
year, as appears from internal evidence, he wrote his first 
work, ‘ History of the Monastery of Saint Augustin,’ edited 
and printed for the Master of the Rolls in 1858. His next 
work, ‘ Vita et Gesta Henrici Quinti, was first printed by 
Hearne in 1727. His third work was‘ Elhami Liber Metricus 
de Henrico Quinto,’ and is one of three edited by C. A. Cole 
for the Master of the Rolls in 1858, in a volume entitled 
‘Memorials of Henry V., King of England.’ Mr. Cole, in his 
preface (p. xli. e¢ seg.), remarks that, ‘the “ Liber Metricus” of 
Elmham bears internal evidence of having been written in 
the lifetime of Henry V., and that the author certainly wrote 
it after his history of Henry V.’ (i.e. ‘Vita et Gesta Henrici 
Quinti’). . . . He thinks it was ‘an afterthought written by 
way of supplement to his prose history.’ 
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6. Next after those who lived and wrote at the very time 
when the committal of Prince Henry by Chief-Justice Gas- 
coign is supposed to have occurred, and his accession to the 
throne actually occurred, are those said to have flourished 
after the death of Henry IV., may be named Titus Livius, 
Foro Juliensis, an Italian by birth. He is said by Tanner 
to have ‘flourished’ in 1437; he wrote ‘Vita et res geste 
Henrici Quinti,’ first edited by Hearne and published in 1716, 

7. John Whethamstede, another monk, author of *‘ Chronica 
Sancti Albani,’ and also of ‘Chronica Rerum Anglicarum,’ 
which was, as already mentioned, first published by Hearne 
in 1732. He is said by Hearne to have ‘ flourished” in 1440. 
It is stated in Moule’s account of St. Albans, contained in his 
‘English Counties,’ that he was elected abbot of St. Albans 
in 1428, and that he died January 20, 1459-60. His 
‘Annales Ricardi Secundi et Henrici Quarti,’ from MSS. at 
C. C. C., Cambridge, occupy pages 155-423 of the ‘ Chronica 
Monasterii S. Albani, printed and published by Longmans 
in 1866. 

8. Thomas Walsingham, also a monk of St. Albans, and 
said to have ‘flourished’ in 1440, was the author of a work 
professedly on English history from 1272 to 1422 inclusive, 
the year in which Henry V. died, and therefore could not 
possibly have been completed until after the death of that 
monarch. It was edited by Archbishop Parker in 1574, and by 
Camden (‘Anglia et Normannia, &c.) in 1603. It certainly 
was never edited previous to the earliest of those years. It 
has lately been edited for the Master of the Rolls and pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1863-64, to which, on revising this 
paper, references have been made to apply. 

9g. John Hardyng ‘ flourished’ at or about the same pericd, 
having been born, as he says himself, in 1378. He was the 
author of a ‘Chronicle of the Life of Henry V.,’ edited by 
Henry Ellis in 1812, and also of a treatise entitled ‘ Versus 
Rythmiciin laudem Henrici Quinti,’ one of the three treatises 
forming the volume already mentioned entitled ‘ Memorials of 
Henry V.,’ edited for the Master of the Rolls by Mr. C. A. 
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Coles in 1858. We learn from himself that he had attained 
the age of eighty-seven when he wrote the latest of these 
works, in 1465. 

10. John Caxton, born in the Weald of Kent in 1412, 
well known as the printer of the Holy Bible, was the author 
of ‘ Historia Britanniz a Gigantibus usque ad annum 1483, 
first printed in 1515. 

11. Robert Fabyan, born about 1450; his will, dated 
July 11, 1512, was proved July 12, 1513; he died, according 
to Bale, February 28, 1512-13. He was the author of a 
chronicle or concordance of histories, which Tanner says was 
first printed in 1516. 

12. Polydore Virgil, born in 1470, died in 1555, author of 
an elaborate history of England. 

To these must be added the following ‘ chronicles,’ written 
by authors whose names are unknown :— 

13. ‘Chronicle of Henry IV., in a polychronicon Sloane 
MSS., 1776, Pluto. XCII.D. in the British Museum, has 
been edited by Dr. Giles, but a printed copy is not in the 
British Museum. 

14. ‘Eulogium (Historiarum sive temporis) Chronon ab 
orbe condito usque ad annum Domini MCCCCLXVIL,, a 
monacho quodam Malmsburiense exarctum,’ Edited by 
F. S. Haydon. 3 vols. Rolls Series. Longmans and Co., 
1863. 8vo. 

15. ‘An English Chronicle of the Reigns of Richard II., 
Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI,’ written before the 
battle of Barnet, which drove Henry VI. from the throne in 
1471. Edited by J. S. Davies, and published for the Camden 
Society in 1856. 4to. 

16.‘ A Chronicle of London, 1089-1483,’ evidently 
written soon after the death of Edward IV., in 1483. First 
printed from MSS. in the British Museum, and edited by 
Sir Harris Nicholas, in 1827. 

17. ‘A Chronicle of Grey Friars of London from 1189 
to 1556.’ Edited for the Camden Society by J. G. Nicholls, 
1.S.A., in 1852. 
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Not one of these writers of history makes the slightest 
allusion to any such supposed misconduct of Prince Henry 
in a court of justice, or to any such supposed imprisonment 
of him by Chief-Justice Gascoign, or otherwise, or to any 
such supposed joy of his father on hearing of the supposed 
occurrence, as have been described by Elyot and Hall and 
L their followers, and reiterated by Lord Campbell. 

It is equally true that not one of the contemporaneous 
chroniclers has furnished the slightest foundation for the other 
grave imputations upon the Prince which we are now con- 
sidering. 

Let us now learn what authentic records and official 
documents, every incident mentioned in which is entered on 
the very day of its occurrence, and the truthfulness of which 
cannot possibly be gainsaid, tell us of the actual career of 
Prince Henry of Monmouth. He was born on August g, 
1387,' and consequently had just completed his twelfth year 
when, on October 14, 1399, being the day fortnight after his 
r father was declared in Parliament to have succeeded to the 
crown of England, the new King, Henry IV.,? granted to him, 
as his ‘ most dear eldest son, Henry, Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Cornwall, and Earl of Chester,’ the custody and profits of 
all the lands, &c.,in the principality of Wales and the counties 
of Chester and Flynt of all heirs under age; and on the 
following day the King issued a writ* to the escheator of 
the county of Cornwall to put the Prince, notwithstanding 
his minority, into possession of the vast estates and emolu- 
ments and the stannaries in the county of Cornwall annexed 
by Edward III. to the dukedom of Cornwall, and like writs‘ 
r to the escheators of nearly half the counties of England. 


1 Tyler’s Chronological Table. Rapin says he was born December 25, 1388. 
Summary, p. 64 at the end of vol. iv., folio edition, London, 1743. In the Black 
Book of the Exchequer it is said that he died in his thirty-seventh year, which is 
rejected by all historians. Tyler’s date, which is intermediate between the two 
others, is adopted above as probably the most correct. 

2 Rot. pat. 1 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 10. 8 Rym. Fed. 94. 

8 Rot. cl. 1 Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 27. 8 Rym. Fed. 91. 

4 Rot. cl. 1 Hen. iv. p. 1, m. 27. 8 Rym. Fed. 92; see also Rot. cl. 
1 Hen. IV, p. 2, m, 12, 8 Rym, Fed. 148. 
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And then ‘the Prince brought before the council ' the King’s 
command to make provision where he should reside, and 
maintain his state and be supplied with all things necessary 
for his establishment.’ Before the King had been more than 
two months on the throne he opened negotiations? with the 
King of France for the Prince’s marriage with his daughter, 
the progress of which will presently require notice. Before 
the King had been a year on the throne rebellion broke out 
in Wales, and he proclaimed* his intention to quell it in 
person ; but, ‘at the supplication of his most dear son the 
Prince of Wales,’ he granted,‘ on March 10, 1400-1, a pardon 
to all the rebels in four of the North Welsh counties except 
Owen de Glendourdy, Reez ap Tudour, and William ap 
Tudour, which he extended® on May 6, May 10, May 16, and 
May 25 to other parts of Wales. Letters from Sir Henry 
Percy to the council and their minutes exhibit very strongly 
the active part taken by the Prince in his fourteenth year in 
this campaign. He was then included among those sum- 
moned by writ to attend a grand council® to be held on 
August 15, 1401, but whether he attended it or not is not 
known, If he did he must have very soon afterwards returned 
to military duty in Wales. The rebellion broke out afresh in 
September,’ and the minutes* of a council held in November 
make mention of the Prince as then in command of a small 
force at Carmarthen, maintained at his own expense (but for 
which he was to receive 1,000/° out of the profits of the 
lands which had belonged to the Earl of March), and make 
mention also of John Oldcastle as one of his brothers-in- 
arms. At this council further provision was made for the 
‘estate’ and ‘governance’ of the Prince, in pursuance of a 


" Acts of Council, ii, 42. 

? Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. IV. m. 15. 8 Rym. Fed. 108. 

® Rot. Viag. 1 Hen. IV. m. 32. 8 Rym. Fed. 159. 

* Rot. pat. 1 Hen, IV. p. 2, m. 10, 8 Rym. Fed. 181. 

® Rot. pat. 1 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 10. 8 Rym. Fad. 182. 

* Acts of Council, i. 155-156, and ii. 55 and 57. 

* Rot. cl, 2 Hen. IV. p. 2,m. 1d, 8 Rym. Fad, 225. 

® slcts of Council, i, 174. ® Acts of Council, i. 178. 
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report made by John Wynter and Hugh Mortymer; but the 
Prince continued in the discharge of his military duties in 
Wales, of which he gives a highly interesting account in two 
letters to the council, dated at Shrewsbury on May 15' and 
30,” 1402, respectively, at which time he was still a boy of 
fourteen years of age. In the second of these letters the 
Prince requests immediate payment of his retinue, who had 
said that they would not remain with him unless they received 
their pay, and he told the council that if they carried their 
threat into execution he must either return to England or be 
disgraced for ever; that he had pawned his jewels to pay his 
expenses ; that the castles of Harlech and Lampadern had 
long been besieged and must be relieved within ten days ; and 
that, nevertheless, if the war could be continued, there could 
not be a more favourable opportunity for suppressing the 
rebellion. The war was continued. The King issued a 
proclamation,’ dated at Berkhamstede, June 25, 1402, com- 
manding all persons in the counties of Derby and Salop and 
in other specified counties who were liable to military service 
to meet him at Lichfield on July 7 then next, and march with 
him into Wales against Owin Glendourdy and other rebels there. 
But the King postponed his own journey, and then issued ‘ 
further proclamations, dated at Westminster, July 31, in the 
same year. By one proclamation he commanded all persons 
liable to military duty in certain specified counties to meet 
him at Shrewsbury on August 27 then next, for the same 
purpose as before ; by another he commanded all such persons 
in certain other specified counties to meet Edmund Earl of 
Stafford, Richard Earl of Warwick, and the Lords de Grey, 
Bergevenny, and Berkeley at Hereford, on the same day, for 
the same purpose ; and by another he commanded all such per- 
sons in the counties of Derby and Salop to meet ‘his most dear 
son, Henry Prince of Wales,’ at Chester, on the same day, for 
the same purpose. The King got as far as Ravensdale, when 


' Acts of Council, ii. 61. 2 Acts of Council, ii, 62, 
® Rot. cl. 3 Hen. IV. p, 2, m. 17d. 8 Rym, Fed. 264. 
* Rot. cl. 3 Hen, IV, p. 2, m. 6. 8 Rym. Fed, 271-2. 
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he heard of a threatened invasion by the Duke of Albany 
and the Earl of Douglas with a great multitude of Scotch 
enemies, in consequence of which, by a fresh proclamation,! 
dated at Ravensdale on August 4, he made a different dis- 
position of part of his forces, 

In less than three weeks afterwards the King returned ? to 
Westminster, from whence he continued for a considerable 
period to issue his commands, having evidently abandoned 
his intention of proceeding in person against the Welsh. 
Little that occurred during the campaign, which he had in- 
tended to take part in, is worthy of notice, except that by 
letters patent,> dated at Westminster, October 13, it appears 
that Sir Reginald de Grey had been taken prisoner by the 
‘traitor’ Owin Glendourdy, but was permitted to treat with 
him for his own ransom, and that among the captains‘ of 
the fortresses in Wales was John Oldcastle, as captain of Ked- 
welly. But, on March 7, 1402-3, the King, reciting his 
desire to provide for the good government of Wales and the 
adjacent marches, and for resistance to the rebels there, and 
‘fully confiding in the fidelity and industry of his most dear 
son, Henry Prince of Wales,’ constituted him, for a limited 
period, his lieutenant there, and also commander-in-chief of 
his forces there. The Prince was then aged only fifteen years 
and seven months. We next hear of him through a letter ® 
from certain inhabitants of Gloucestershire to the King, dated 
April 21, 1403, informing him of ravages committed by the 
Welsh, and praying for men-at-arms and archers ‘until the 
arrival of our most redoubtable lord, the Prince, in those 
parts. In the following June an invasion of Gloucestershire, 
by Owin Glendourdy and other rebels being threatened,’ the 
King, on the sixteenth of that month, proclaimed that all his 


1 Rot. Viag. 3 Hen. IV. m. 26, 8 Rym. Fwd, 272-3. 
2 Rot. cl. 3 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 3. Aug. 24. 

5 Rot. pat. 4 Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 28, 8 Rym. Fad. 288, 
* Acts of Council, ii. 68. 

5 Rot. pat. 4 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 32. 8 Rym. Fed. 291. 
® Acts of Council, ii. 77. 

* Rot. cl. 4 Hen, 1V. m. 13. 8 Rym. Fad. 304. 
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subjects held to military service in that county and three 
other counties should hasten to resist them, and for that 
purpose be at the command of his son Henry, his Lieutenant 
of Wales,' payment of whose retinue he commanded by 
letter to the council dated July 10, 1403. Sir Henry Percy,’ 
son of the Earl of Northumberland, having joined the rebels, 
was killed at the battle of Shrewsbury, fought on July 23, 
1403, whereupon the King by letters patent,’ dated at Staf- 
ford on the 25th of the same month, ‘fully trusting in the 
fidelity and prudent circumspection of his most dear son,’ the 
Prince, gave him full power to admit to the King’s grace the 
rebels in the counties of Chester and Flynt and in the lord- 
ship of Dynby, who had been with Henry Percy. Two 
months afterwards the King gave‘ limited powers to William 
Beauchamp and also to Sir John Oldcastle, he having now 
received the honour of knighthood, together with John ap 
Henry and John Fairford, to admit the rebels in certain 
places to favour, and, having made a treaty with the rebels in 
the county of Chester, granted, by letters patent,’ dated at 
Westminster, July 27, 1403, power to ‘his most dear son, the 
Prince, to carry the same into effect. The war continued in 
South Wales, and the castle of Lampadern,® of which the 
Duke of York was captain, was besieged in November of that 
year ; but, on March 20 following, the King offered ? a general 
pardon to all the rebels in Scotland and Wales who should 
surrender: those in Wales to the Prince of Wales, who 
appears to have been still in North Wales, or to the Duke of 
York, the captain of Lampadern, in South Wales. This offer 
was ineffectual. Owyn de Glendourdy, who had assumed 
the title of the Prince of Wales,* appointed, on May 10, 1404, 


1 Acts of Council, i, 206. 

2 Rot. Viag. 4 Hen. IV. m. 23. 8 Rym. Fad. 313. Acts of Council, i. 207. 
§ Rot. Viag. 4 Hen. IV. m, 22. 8 Rym. Fed. 320. 

* Rot. Viag. 4 Hen. IV. m. 24. 8 Rym. Fad. 331. 

5 Rot. pat. 4 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 7. 8 Rym. Fad. 333. 

® Acts of Council, i. 219. 

7 Rot. cl. 5 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 11d. 8 Rym. Fed. 353. 

® Cott. MSS. Tit. A. 3, in British Museum. 8 Rym. /ed. 356. 
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proctors to treat with the King of France for an alliance, and 
on the 14th of the following month! an alliance was agreed 
upon between them against the King of England, whom they 
described as Henry of Lancaster, which was ratified? on 
January 12, 1404-5. Inthe mean time the sheriff and others 
of the county of Hereford, by letter* dated June 10, 1404, 
informed the King of ravages committed by the rebellious 
Welsh, whereupon the Prince, by the King’s command, 
removed his headquarters to Worcester, from whence he 
wrote ‘ to his father on the 26th of the same month, thanking 
him very much for the intelligence which he had received 
from him, and informing him of the measures which he had 
adopted for the defence of the county of Hereford. This 
most interesting letter is full of love for his father, and ex- 
hibits the great affection existing between them. The Prince 
also wrote * on the same day to the council informing them 
of his proceedings, and wrote® to them from Worcester again 
on the 30th of the same month. On August 29, which was 
exactly eleven weeks after the alliance was agreed upon 
between Owyn Glendour and the King of France, informa- 
tion was laid before a council,’ held by the King on that 
day at Lichfield, that the Count de la Marche had collected 
sixty ships at Harfleur to invade Wales, in consequence of 
which the King was advised to remain at or near Tutbury 
until the meeting of Parliament, and it was ordered that pro- 
visions should be sent to Carmarthen in part payment of the 
garrison there, that the Prince should be thanked for his safe- 
guard of Herefordshire since June 24 last, and that he be 
requested to continue the guard of the marches of that 
county and of Gloucestershire, and to make an inroad into 
Wales, for which service money was to be provided for the 
payment of his troops. At a further council,* held on or 
about the following day, it was ordered that letters patent be 


4 Cott. MSS. Tit. A. 3, in British Museum. 8 Rym. Fed. 365. 

2 Cott. MSS. Tit. A. 3, in British Museum. 8 Rym. Fad. 382. 

8 Acts of Council i. 223. * Acts of Council, i. 229. 
5 Acts of Council, i. 231. ® Acts of Council, i. 23 
7 Acts of Council, i. 236. ® Acts of Council, ii. 90, 
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issued for the payment to the Prince of three thousand marcs 
due to him for the safeguard of the castle of Denbigh and 
other castles in North Wales, and a minute was made of the 
castles and towns in North Wales which the Prince had 
sustained at his own cost since the commencement of the 
rebellion. On March 11 following the Prince wrote from 
Hereford to his father' a letter giving an account of a great 
victory gained by a small body of his troops over 8,000 rebels 
in the lordship of Monmouth, and telling him that the bearer 
of his letter would inform him of the further measures which 
he intended to take. The King sent a copy of this letter to 
the council, with a letter? from himself, dated at Berkham- 
stede, on the 13th of the same month; whereupon the 
council* ordered that the Prince should guard Lampadern 
with 40 lancers and 200 archers, and that he should 
have for the King, who was about to go in person into 
Wales, 500 lancers and 2,650 archers, from April 22 to 
June 22; but the King, instead of going to Wales, went to 
the North, as appears by his letters‘ to the council dated at 
Pomfret, April 25 and 26, to which they replied by letter,’ 
informing him that they had received satisfaction for three 
months’ expenses of his retinue in Wales, and that the Prince’s 
retinue there had, for want of better payment, accepted an 
assignment of part of the subsidy payable on June 24. This 
letter appears not to have satisfied the King, for on the last 
day of the month he wrote * to the council from Nottingham, 
reminding them that in the last Parliament the safeguard of 
Wales was committed to ‘his most dear and most beloved 
son, the Prince,’ as his lieutenant, having a certain number of 
men-at-arms and archers for the same guard, and that for the 
same men a certain sum was granted in the same Parliament, 
and commanding them to cause payment to be made to the 


' Cott. MSS. in British Museum, F. 3. 8 Rym. Fad. 390. Acts of Council, 
i, 248. 

2 Acts of Council, i. 248. 3’ Acts of Council, i, 251-3. 
* Rot. Viag. 6 Hen. IV. m. 14. 8 Rym. Fed. 394. 
® Acts of Council, i, 259. ® Acts of Council, i, 265. 
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Prince of the monies so assigned. The council,' in their 
answer, showed payments which had been made and others 
yet to be made. On June 12 the King, by letters patent ? 
dated on that day at Ripon, granted to the Prince, as a 
special mark of favour and in aid of and for sustentation of 
his state, the manor, &c., &c., of Framlyngham, which had 
come to his hands by forfeiture of Thomas Mowbray, the 
late Earl Marshal. On September 22 the King, being then 
at Cawood, by proclamation ° reciting that he had learnt from 
‘his most dear son, the Prince,’ that certain rebels in Wales 
had surrendered to him in the presence of Edward Duke of 
York and other magnates and chiefs of his retinue, and had 
committed hostages into his custody, and also reciting his 
desire to preserve the state and honour of his said son, and 
the common good of the realm, commanded his lieges to meet 
him or his deputy at Evesham on October 10, to proceed to 
Lampador. At the Parliament held at Coventry on October 
6, upon petition’ by the Prince, payment of 1,000 marcs 
was ordered to be made to him for keeping certain men-at- 
arms for the defence of Wales.’ Parliament was again sum- 
moned to meet at Coventry on February 15, 1405-6, but 
did not assemble till March 1, and then sat at Westminster 
till June 7. While sitting, either in March or April, a 
council ® was held for the purpose of considering the succes- 
sion of the Prince to the throne, his power to receive the 
rebels to grace, and the expenses of the war in Wales. On 
April 3 the Commons’ addressed the King, praying him to 
thank the Prince for his diligence in the government of 
Wales. Two days afterwards the King, by letters patent, 
reappointed ‘his most dear son’ his lieutenant in South 
Wales, North Wales, and the marches thereof till November 
I1 then next, with power to receive the rebels to grace. 


1 Acts of Council, i, 266. 

2 Rot. pat. 6 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 18. 8 Rym. Fad. 4o1. 

8 Rot. Viag. 6 Hen. IV. m. 10, 8 Rym. Fad. 419. 

* Parl. Hist. i. 295-7. 5 Parl. Hist. i. 300. 

® Acts of Council, i, 287. ” Rot. Parl. iii, 569. a. m. 15. 
* Rot. pat. 7 Hen. IV. m. 39. 8 Rym. ied. 436. 
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We now hear for the first time of the King’s illness, 
the date of which is worth while noticing. On April 28, 
1406,' he wrote a letter, dated at Windsor, to the council, 
informing them that, having hurt his leg and being attacked 
with ague, his physicians would not allow him to travel, 
especially on horseback, that he hoped nevertheless to be at 
Staines that night and thence to proceed to London by water, 
and hoped to arrive there in three or four days; but later 
on the same day®* he wrote them another letter, stating that 
since writing the preceding letter his illness had so much 
increased as to prevent his travelling, and desiring them to 
proceed with the public business in his absence. On June 7 
the Commons’ agreed upon an address of thanks from them- 
selves to the Prince, which they ordered to be sent to him in 
Wales, and an Act of Parliament‘ was passed declaring the 
succession of the crown to be in the Prince and the heirs 
male of his body, and in default of such issue to the King’s 
second, third, and fourth sons, and the respective heirs male 
of their bodies successively. It is easy to see that this Act 
was passed at the instance of the King, as a covert declaration 
of his lawful succession, as having been, on the deposition of 
Richard II., the heir male of the body of his grandfather, 
Edward III., to the exclusion of the Earl of March, grandson 
of Philippa, daughter of an elder son of Edward III. than 
Henry’s father. Parliament® adjourned from time to time, 
and before it reassembled the Prince was, by letters patent,° 
dated September 27, 1406, reappointed for a further limited 
period the King’s lieutenant in South and North Wales. 
Parliament, having reassembled in December, passed a fresh 
Succession Act,’ declaring the succession to be in the Prince 

1 Acts of Council, i, 290. 2 Acts of Council, i. 290. 

8 Rot. Parl. iii. 574. a. 2. 38. 

4 This Act, having been repealed ona subsequent day during the same session, 
is not on the Parliament Roll, neither is it recited in the repealing Act, but is 
recited in the proclamation of the latter Act issued December 12, 1406, Cott. 
MSS. Galba. 8 Rym. Fed. 464. 5 Parl. Hist. i. 300-206. 

® Rot. pat. 7 Hen. I'V. m. 7, never hitherto printed or published. 


7 Stat. 7 Hen. IV. c. 2, on the Parliament Roll, but passed de facte, 8 
Hen. IV. 
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and the heirs of his body, thereby including a daughter, should 
he not have a son, and, in default of any such issue, to the 
King’s second, third, and fourth sons, and their heirs succes- 
sively, in like manner. 

The language of this statute so emphatically proves the 
esteem and regard in which the Prince was held by Parliament 
that it deserves being reproduced :—' 


At the request and of the assent of the said Lords and Commons 
in the said Parliament, it is ordered and established that the inherit- 
ance of the crown and of the realms of England and France, and of 
all other dominions of our said Lord the King beyond the sea, with 
all the appurtenances, shall be settled and remain in the person of 
the same our lord the King and in the heirs of his body begotten, 
and especially at the request and of the assent aforesaid it ts ordered, 
established, pronounced, decreed, and declared that the Lord the Prince 
Henry, eldest son to our lord the King, be heir apparent to the same 
our lord the King, to succeed him in the said crown, realms, and 
dominions, to have them with all the appurtenances after the decease 
of the same our lord the King, to him and the heirs of his body be- 
gotten ; and if he die, &c. 


This statute was published by proclamation,’ which recites 
the prior Act and declares it to be revoked, and which bears 
date on the day when the statute was de facto enacted, 
namely, December 22, 1406, 8th Henry IV. The Prince 
appears to have passed a short time during this winter in 
London, for on December 8 he was present at a council® held 
at Westminster to consider the governance of the King’s 
household and other matters. He was also present on 
January 30, 1406-7,‘ when the King with his own hand 
delivered the great seal to Thomas of Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, then appointed for the fourth time chancellor, 
at Westminster, the Earl of Somerset, Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, and others being also present. The 
Prince then returned to Wales, but no original documents 


1 Stat. 7 Hen. IV. c. 2. 

2 Cott. MSS. Galba, in British Museum. 8 Rym. Fed. 462. 
3 Acts of Council, i. 295-6. 

* Rot. cl. 8 Hen, IV. m, 23d. 8 Rym. Fed. 464. 
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showing the progress of the war till September 12 following 
are extant, except an indenture' dated at Aberystwith, near 
Lampador, on that day, and made between him and certain 
Welsh chieftains, from which we learn that his arms had been 
victorious, and that three chieftains had surrendered, and been 
permitted to swear allegiance in the presence of Edward 
Duke of York, Richard Earl of Warwick, Sir John Oldcastle, 
Sir John Greyndre, Sir Humphrey Stafford, and others. A 
Parliament assembled at Gloucester on October 20 and sat 
till November 21, and during its session? again testified its 
gratitude to the Prince. On December 3 he received from 
the King a grant* of all personal property forfeited by the 
outlawry of certain persons therein mentioned, and on the 
28th of the same month he was again reappointed‘ by the 
King his lieutenant in South Wales and North Wales fora 
further limited period. 

He was present at a council® held on March 2, 1407-8, 
for the consideration of an important petition of the merchants 
of the staple at Calais, after which, his appointment as the 
King’s lieutenant in Wales having been renewed, as already 
shown, he returned to Wales and went to Carmarthen, in that 
principality, in the exercise of his functions there, as appears 
by a warrant ® dated at the castle of Kermedyn (Carmarthen), 
September 23, 1408, whereby he appointed William Malbone 
to a certain office at Cardigan, and the King’s letters of con- 
firmation of two months’ later date. On February 1 following 
(1408-9) he was appointed’ by his father guardian of the 
person of Edward Mortymer, the young Earl of March, and 
his brother, for which he was to receive fifty marcs per 
annum. Of this appointment more anon. On the 28th of 


' Ex. MSS. Sancti Albani. 8 Rym. Fed. 497. 

2 Parl. Hist. i. 308. 

* Rot. pat. 9 Hen. IV. m, 23. Never hitherto printed or published, 

* Rot. pat. 9 Hen. IV. m. 19. Never hitherto printed or published, 

5 Acts of Council, i. 305-308. 

© Penes Camerarium. 8% Rym. Fed. 547. 

7 Recited in Letters patent, 11 Hen. IV. p.1, m, 15, and p, 2,m. 15. 8 Rym. 
Fed. 608 and 639. 
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the same month he was appointed! constable of Dover 
Castle and keeper of the Cing Ports. On July 3 the King 
granted? to him the custody of certain specified manors, lands, 
&c., which had come into his hands by reason of the infancy 
of the Earl of March, and the rents and profits thereof, to hold 
until the earl should be of full age. 

The Prince was present at a council® held towards the 
end of the same month, to provide against any breach of the 
conditions subject to which the King had appointed his 
son Thomas his lieutenant of Ireland, and another council ¢ 
held on August 18. On November 18 in the same year® 
the King, by letters patent, reciting that the custody of the 
young Earl of March and his brother had been given to the 
Prince on November | previous, for which he was to be paid 
fifty marcs per annum so long as, &c., but had received 
nothing, commanded that that sum should be paid half-yearly 
by the collector of customs for London out of the subsidy 
and customs for wool, &c. Within a few weeks afterwards 
the King, by letters patent,’ dated December 12, directed to 
his most dear brother, Thomas de Beaufort, admiral of 
England, commanded him to make proclamation for the 
defence of the ports, &c., of England, and by like letters 
patent’ of the same date directed to his most dear son, Henry 
Prince of Wales, keeper of the Cinq Ports, to make similar 
proclamation. The Prince’s appointment as the King’s 
lieutenant * in South and North Wales was renewed for a 
further period on the 19th of the following month, January, 
1409-10. 

The Prince was present when the King, on the 30th of 
the same month,’ in the Parliament chamber at Lambeth, 


' Rot. pat. 10 Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 3. Never hitherto printed or published. 
2 Rot. pat. 10 Hen. IV. p. 2,m. 11. 8 Rym,. Fad. 591. 

® Acts of Council, i. 313-318. * Acts of Council, i, 319-320. 

5 Rot. pat. 1o Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 15. 8 Rym. Fed. 608. 

* Kot. pat. 10 Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 12d. 8 Rym. Fed. 615. 

7 Rot. pat. 11 Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 12d, 8 Rym. Fed. 616. 

® Kot. pat. 11 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 15. Never hitherto printed or published. 
* Rot. cl, 11 Hen. IV. m. 8d. 8 Rym. Fed. 61. 
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delivered the great seal to his brother, Thomas Beaufort, 
which had been surrendered on December 21 previous by 
Thomas Arundell, Archbishop of Canterbury, and had been 
in the meantime in the hands of Wakeryng. The Prince 
and the newly-appointed chancellor were present at a 
council,’ held on February 8 at Coldharbour, touching the 
affairs of the Earl of Somerset, and three days afterwards the 
Prince received? a further grant of the custody of lands of the 
late Roger Earl of March, father of his two wards. Only 
seven weeks afterwards, namely, on March 18, he received 
from the King a grant* of his palace or place called Cold- 
harbour, in London, with the appurtenances, to hold for the 
term of his life; and on the same day the King, by letters 
patent,‘ reciting ‘his fullest confidence in the circumspection 
and fidelity of his most dear son, Henry Prince of Wales,’ 
appointed him captain of his town of Calais, &c., to hold 
from the day of the death of John Earl of Somerset,° 
lately deceased, for the period of twelve years. Five 
days afterwards he was proclaimed® accordingly, and on 
April 237 Thomas Selby, described as ‘in obsequio Regis in 
comitiva carissimi filii Regis Henrici Principis Walliz,’ had 
a letter of protection to proceed thither. He seems to have 
remained there himself a very short time. Parliament was 
sitting, and on May 2, upon the earnest request* of the 
Commons, such lords as were before appointed to be ‘the 
King’s council were again declared, all of whom, with the 
judges, were then sworn to do justice, except the Prince of 
Wales, who for his worthiness was excused that ceremony, 
Very shortly afterwards, by letters patent,? dated June 9g, 
1410, reciting that the Prince had had the custody of the 


' Acts of Council, i. 329. ? Rot. pat. 11 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 10. 

® Rot. pat. 11 Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 1. 8 Rym. Fed. 628. 

* Rot. Fr. 11 Hen. IV. m. 13. 8 Rym. Fed. 629 

5 Only two days previously—Palm Sunday, March 16. See Esch. 11 Hen, 
IV. n. 44; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 122 ; Acts of Council, i. 354. 

® Rot. Fr. 11 Hen. IV. m. 13. 8 Rym. Fed. 629. 

7 Rot. Fr. 11 Hen. IV, m. 13. 8 Rym. Fad. 632. 

* 1 Parl. Hist. 310. 

* Rot, pat. 11 Hen, IV, p. 2, m. 15. 8 Rym. Fed, 639. 
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Earl of March and his brother since February 1, and had not 
been paid any part of the annual sum of fifty marcs per 
annum, ordered to be paid for his expenses in that behalf, the 
King renewed his command that the same should be paid 
half-yearly by the collector of customs in London as long as 
he retained their custody. The prince was present at a council ' 
held on the 16th of that month touching the affairs of Calais, 
at another? on the same day touching other matters, at another*® 
held two days afterwards, and at another‘ held one day later. 
He was present at a council held on some day® in July, 
fixed by Mr. Tyler® as the 11th. He was present at three 
subsequent councils respectively, held on the 22nd,’ the 29th,® 
and the 30th® of the same month, at the last of which 
councils it was ordered that the treasurer of England should 
deliver to the Prince 1,400/. for the defences of the town of 
Calais, to be repaid out of the revenues of that town. 

The King had for a lengthened period engaged himself 
in fruitless negotiations for the marriage of his son witha 
daughter of the King of France; these negotiations and the 
share of the Prince in them have hitherto been passed over 
in order that they might be presented in a connected form, 
but in order to understand them it is necessary to notice in 
the first place the relations between England and France at 
the time of the deposition of Richard II. That unhappy 
monarch had married Isabella, daughter of Charles VI., King 
of France, then a little child, and still under ten years of age. 
Peace reigned between the two countries, though each was 
torn by internal feuds. Henry of Bolingbroke, Duke of 
Lancaster, had not assumed the throne and been crowned 
many days before he became aware that the King of France 
intended to send an embassy to him, for ‘ certain things and 


1 Acts of Council, i. 331. 2 Acts of Council, i. 332-334. 
8 Acts of Council, i. 335-336. * Acts of Council, i, 338--340. 
® Acts of Council, i. 341, 343, 344, and 346. 

6 Tyler’s Life of Henry of Monmouth, i. 260. 

7 Acts of Council, i. 347. § Acts of Council, i. 349. 

® Acts of Council, i. 351. 
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businesses of his own,’ as appears by the letters! of safe con- 
duct dated the 31st October, the day month after Richard’s 
deposition, which recite that ‘our very dear cousin of France 
has, as we have understood, an intention to send immediately 
P. Bishop of Meaux, John de Hangut, chivaler, Sire de Hen- 
queville, chamberlain, counsellors, and Hennart de Camp- 
bennart, huissher d’armes of our said cousin, for certain 
things and businesses of our said cousin.’ What those things 
and businesses were will soon appear. On the 29th of the 
following month King Henry, by letters patent? reciting ‘the 
desire of the inmost recesses of his mind to treat with his 
very dear cousin of France, and, instead of straining of love, 
to contract affinity and enter into firm, special, and perpetual 
leagues with him, appointed Walter Bishop of Durham and 
Thomas Earl of Worcester to contract and agree with his 
cousin of France, or his relations ( fatruis) and uncles, or with 
the ambassadors, proctors, envoys (unciis) or deputies of 
said cousin of France,’ &c., about the espousals or marriage 
to be contracted between ‘Henry Prince of Wales and his 
brothers and sisters and the children of said cousin of 
France,’ &c. And, by separate letters patent,> the King 
appointed them his ambassadors to treat with his cousin for 
the confirmation of the truce concluded by the late King 
Richard, or for new agreements of friendship, &c. 

In January King Henry received such information that 
preparations were being made in France for the invasion of 
England, that on the 29th of that month he issued commis- 
sions,‘ and also writs to the two archbishops, for the armament 
of his subjects, and that they be ready to march against the 
enemy ; but on the very same day® King Charles proclaimed 
at Paris by himself and council, and the Dukes of Berry, 
Burgundy, Orleans, and Bourbon, his adherence to the truce 
agreed upon between him and King Richard. In the mean- 

1 Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. IV. m. 23. 8 Rym. Fed. 98. 

2 Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. IV. m. 15. 8 Rym. Fad. 108, 
? Rot. Fr. 1 Hen, 1V. m. 15. 8 Rym. Fed. 109. 
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time the ambassadors who had been sent by King Henry, 
with whom Lord de Say had now been associated, had 
arrived at Calais, from whence they sent Mr. William Faryng- 
ton with letters to the King, which were read at a grand 
council' held on February 9 in pursuance of writs of 
privy seal, from which ‘it seemed to the council that there 
was more reason to expect war, than peace or a renewal of 
the truce which had been made in the time of King Richard.’ 
It is evident that the King and council had not received a 
notification that the King of France had proclaimed his 
renewal of that truce. On receiving it, the King issued 
fresh letters patent dated February 19,’ to the Bishop of 
Durham and the Earl of Worcester, together with Lord de 
Say and Richard Holme, canon of York, with the same 
power to treat for the marriage of Prince Henry with a 
daughter of the King of France, &c., as in the previous letters 
patent; and also fresh letters patent,? to treat for peace 
and truce, the only difference being that on the present 
occasion the King of France is described as ‘our adversary 
of France.’ Charles having, however, demanded the restora- 
tion of his daughter, a council’ was held apparently in or 
about March, the minutes of which commence that ‘it 
appears to the council that the King is bound to restore the 
Queen and her jewels, &c., unless “ mitigation,” can be made 
by means of marriage (i.e. her marriage with the Prince of 
Wales) or otherwise.’ The King of France evidently turned 
a deaf ear to such a proposal. King Henry delayed for 
seventeen months surrendering her, but in vain. On August 1, 
in the following year, she had arrived at Boulogne, and there 
King Henry’s ambassador, Lord Say, extracted from her 
an obligation *® under seal, binding her among other things to 


» Acts of Council, i. 102. Bib. Cott. Cleop. F. iii. f. 1296. 8 Rym. Fed. 125. 

* Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. IV. m. 11. 8 Rym. Fed. 128. 

§ Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. IV. m. 11. 8 Rym. Fed. 129. 

* Acts of Council, i. 117. For an interesting account of these negotiations 
see Sir Harris Nicholas’s résumé of them in a preface to this minute of council, 
and the documents referred to by him, p. xxxv. ¢¢ seg. 

5 Ex autog. 8 Rym. Fad. 217. 
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execute, upon her attaining the age of twelve years, a release, 
and swore' her to do so, Thus ended King Henry’s first 
attempt to ally himself to the King of France by means of 
the marriage of his son, Prince Henry, with a daughter of 
that king. 

Less than ten months elapsed before a contract? for tle 
marriage of the Prince, not yet fifteen years of age, with 
Katherine, sister of Eric, King of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, was signed with the express consent and will of the 
King, and dated May 26, 1402 ;* acontract for the marriage of 
Philippa, King Henry’s second daughter (not then of the age 
of puberty), with the King Eric having been signed by her 
twelve days previously at Prince Henry’s Palace at Berk- 
hampstead. 

In the following month, King Henry appointed * ambas- 
sadors to treat with Isabella Queen of Sweden and Norway, 
mother of Eric and Katherine, and with Eric and Katherine 
for the two marriages. The marriage of the King’s daughter 
with the King of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway was post- 
poned, on account of her youth, for rather more than four 
years, and in July 1406° she was taken to Denmark. How 
long the contract for the marriage of Prince Henry with 
Katherine of Denmark subsisted, and how it came to be 
broken off, does not appear in any public document hitherto 
discovered, At the time when it was entered into ® the 
rebellion in Wales had broken out, and the King was about 
to proceed thither in person from Berkhampstead to suppress 
it. A few weeks afterwards the King, finding himself unable 
to proceed in person, commanded, by proclamation dated 
July 31, that all persons capable of bearing arms should 
repair to the Prince at Chester on August 7. We have seen 
how the Prince was soon afterwards made the King’s lieu- 

1 Ex autog. 8 Rym. Fed. 218. 

2 Ex autog. 3 Hen. IV. 8 Rym, Fed. 257. 

3 Ex autog. 3 Hen. IV. 8 Rym. Fed. 259. 

4 Rot. Scot. 3 Hen. IV. m. 1, 8 Rym. Fed. 265. 
5 
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Acts of Council, i. 294. 
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tenant' in Wales, but he was present at the Parliament held 
on February 25, 1403-4, when the King, in a letter,’ missive to 
Charles VI., whom he now addresses as ‘ our most dear cousin,’ 
made advances to him, in which he was joined in a further 
but identic letter * of the same date, given at Westminster in 
Parliament, under the seals of the two Archbishops, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and the abbot of Westminster, in the 
name of all the prelates and clergy there, and also in a 
further identic letter‘ of the same date, given at Westminster 
in Parliament, under the seals of the Prince of Wales, Edward 
Duke of York, John Earl of Somerset, chamberlain of 
England, Ralph Earl of Westmoreland, and William Lord de 
Roos, as well as of Sir Arnold Savage, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, in the name of all the peers, magnates, and 
commons. These three letters were, however, not delivered 
till after June 6, on which day they were produced * at Calais 
by Sir John Cheyne, the King’s special envoy, for the purpose 
of being notarially copied. These advances were not re- 
sponded to, The next time the King made an advance to 
the King of France he spoke somewhat more plainly. On 
March 22, 1405-6, he appointed, by letters patent ® under the 
great seal, his brother, Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, 
his ambassador to treat for a perpetual peace with the King 
of France, whom he now calls ‘ our adversary of France,’ and, 
by separate letters patent,’ authorised him to treat for the mar- ' 
riage or the betrothment of his son, the Prince of Wales, who 
was still in Wales, with any of the daughters of ‘ our adversary 
of France, whom the Prince would be willing to marry: 
the Prince was then eighteen. Isabella, widow of Richard II., t 

















the King of France’s eldest daughter, was then sixteen. This 
mission also failed ; the Bishop returned, and on the 12th of 
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the following August was paid his expenses.' But soon after- 
wards, the King of France having intimated? his intention 
to send ambassadors to England, King Henry, by letters 
patent® under the great seal, dated October 5 following, ap- 
pointed Sir John Cheyne, Henry Chichele, doctor of laws, 
and Hugh Mortymer, chamberlain of the Prince of Wales, of 
whom more hereafter, his commissaries with power to treat 
for peace with ‘our adversary of France, and gave them 
elaborate instructions ; ‘ and again, by separate letters patent ° 
of the same date, to treat for the marriage or betrothment of 
his most dear son, the Prince of Wales, with any of the 
daughters of ‘our adversary of France,’ whom the Prince 
(this time he added the words, ‘or his proctor in his name’) 
would be willing that he should marry. This attempt to 
negotiate failed. It is probable that the respective envoys 
never met, for a few days afterwards, in consequence of the 
King having learnt that the Duke of Orleans and other 
French princes and lords had gone from Paris in the direction 
of the duchy of Aquitaine, and that the Duke of Burgundy, 
with other enemies from Brabant and Flanders, had marched 
with a great army to besiege Calais, the King called out all 
his subjects capable of bearing arms, except those who were 
with the Prince of Wales in Wales, to be ready to accompany 
the King to Calais on November 9; and the invasion of 
Aquitaine by the Duke of Orleans and the siege of Calais 
having actually begun, King Henry issued on February 5 
a further proclamation for the armament of his people within 
fifteen days. The two dukes do not appear to have been 
acting in concert. The Duke of Burgundy’s action was not 
taken as a French prince, but as Duke of Burgundy and 
Count of Flanders, and the hostilities between him and King 
Henry were very soon terminated by a treaty® concluded 
on March Io, 

' Rot. pat. 7 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 7. 8 Rym. Fad. 448. 

? Rot. Fr. 8 Hen. IV. m, 20. 8 Rym. Fed. 452. 

8 Rot. Fr. 8 Hen. IV. m. 20. 8 Rym. Fed. 452. 

* Rot. Fr. 8 Hen. IV. m, 20. 8 Rym. Fed. 453. 
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Soon afterwards Queen Isabella, King Charles’s daughter, 
married the eldest son of the Duke of Orleans ; negotiations 
for a truce or peace with France were, however, resumed by 
King Henry, who on June 11, 1407,' appointed Sir Thomas 
Erpyngham, John Catryk, and Hugh Mortymer as his ambas- 
sadors to treat with ‘our adversary of France.’? Safe con- 
ducts were granted on September 27, to be in force till 
Christmas, for the Bishop of Saint Flour, counsellor of ‘ our 
very dear cousin of France,’ and others, and on December 1? 
the appointment of Sir Thomas Erpyngham, John Catryck, 
and Hugh Mortymer, with whom was now associated Thomas 
Bishop of Durham, to treat for peace with ‘our adversary of 
France, was renewed, No separate letters patent were 
issued expressly authorising them to treat for the marriage 
of the Prince, but the powers granted to them were to enter 
into ‘all questions, debates, demands, wars, and discussions 
whatsoever, their circumstances, dependencies, incidents, 
adjacencies, and connections,’ and were evidently intended 
to enable them at all events to feel their way to a matri- 
monial alliance. They succeeded in establishing a truce,‘ 
which was afterwards*® renewed and confirmed by Robert 
Waterton and Richard Holme, appointed for that purpose on 
the 8th of the following April, and which was proclaimed ® 
seven days afterwards, and confirmed’ on the last day of the 
same month, but it was silent as to the question of the Prince’s 
marriage. The King made another attempt on August 3, on 
which day he issued letters patent § in the most solemn form, 
‘by the King himself and council,’ by way of proclamation 
to all the world, and by which he made known that ‘ for the 
honor of God,’ and so on, ‘ we are inclined to treat with “our 


1 Rot. Fr. 8 Hen. IV. m. 6. 8 Rym. Fad. 484-5. 

? Rot. Fr. 8 Hen. IV. m. 4. 8 Rym. Fed. 499. 

5 Rot. Viag. 9 Hen. IV. m. 7. 8 Rym. Fed. 504. 
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adversary of France,” for which cause we send de presenti 
Hugh Mortymer and John Catryk, and grant them full power, 
&c., to treat of all contentions and guestions, &c., what- 
soever,’ which resulted in a treaty ' which was confirmed on 
the last day of October following, but which did not comprise 
a contract for the marriage of the Prince with a daughter of 
the King of France. 

The King then resorted to more indirect means to attain 
his object, and ‘an archbishop ? or bishop, a baron, a knight, 
and one other person,’ the names of all of whom are unknown, 
became associated together at the instance of the King, and are 
described as a ‘ Status’ for the purpose of meeting on Febru- 
ary 3a like ‘Status’ on behalf of the ‘ King of France,’ to treat, 
nominally, for peace, but, ‘if possible’ (sz fore?), ‘ for a marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and Catherine, daughter of our 
‘said adversary of France,’ then under eight years of age, 
or any cther daughter of the royal blood of France. The 
meeting did not take place, and a month afterwards the 
King * authorised John Catryk to arrange a meeting for the 
same purpose, which he and Hugh Mortymer were to attend 
on his behalf, and two persons on behalf of the King of 
France, but nothing then came of it. This was King Henry’s 
last avowed attempt to marry the Prince to a daughter of the 
King of France. He, however,‘ sent John Catryk on May 12 
to France, and three days afterwards he issued letters patent,° 
in the same identical form as those of the 3rd of the previous 
August, to the same Hugh Mortymer and John Catryk, with 
the addition, however, of his brother, Henry Beaufort, Bishop 
of Winchester, Lord le Scrope of Masham, and Sir Arnold 
Savage, with the same identical powers to treat of all con- 
tentions and questions whatsoever, utterly ignoring the suf- 
ficiency of the treaty of the last day of October previous, 

' Rot. pat. ro Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 32 @., and Rot. Fr. 10 Hen. 1V. m. 17. 
8 Rym. Fed. 553-560. 
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which had not comprised a contract of marriage. They seem 
to have had no success, On August 15! safe-conducts were 
granted to ambassadors from France with a retinue of 300 
persons, but apparently without any result whatever ; for on 
September 3 the King, by fresh letters patent,’ granted to his 
brothers, Henry and Thomas Beaufort, and others the same 
powers which he had given on May 15 previously, and equally 
without result. On April 27, 1410,3 he appointed Sir Thomas 
Picworth and Sir William Bardolf, and on May 20,‘ Henry 
Bishop of St. David’s, Henry Lord de Beaumont, Sir John 
Cheyne, and John Catryk, equally without result. 

The King then made advances® to the Duke of Burgundy, 
who had lately ® murdered the Duke of Orleans, brother of 
the King of France and the father of Isabella’s young hus- 
band, and on November 29, 1410, he sent,’ as ambassadors 
to the duke, Sir Thomas Picworth, lieutenant of Calais (the 
Prince being then captain of Calais), Sir William Bardolf, and 
John Catryk, together with three others; and on the same 
day, by letters patent,*® reciting his ‘ confidence in the probity, 
circumspection, and industry of his most dear son, Henry 
Prince of Wales, empowered him to grant letters of protec- 
tion by sea or land to ambassadors of the Duke of Burgundy. 
At the end of two months® ambassadors from the Duke of 
Burgundy arrived, but they were only authorised to make a 
commercial treaty. The King continued at the same time 
to negotiate with the King of France, and a treaty '’ between 
them was signed on December 23, and proclaimed on March 25, 
1411; but it was silent on the subject of the Prince's 


' Rot. Fr. ro Hen. IV. m. 3. 8 Rym. Fed. 593. 
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* Nov. 23, 1407. Gairdner’s Houses of York and Lancaster, p. 5. 
7 Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 27. 8 Rym. Fed. 659. 

® Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 26. 8 Rym. Fed. 661. 

® Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 27. 8 Rym. Fed. 667. 

” Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 24. 8 Rym. Fed, 668-674. 
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marriage. Three days afterwards' the King appointed Sir 
Thomas Picworth and William Waldern to treat at Calais 
with envoys of the Duke of Burgundy, and a truce was 
accordingly agreed for five years between the King’s ambas- 
sadors and those of the ‘high and puissant prince, the Duke 
of Burgundy, Count of Flanders,” and confirmed ? on May 27. 

This truce having paved the way, the King soon openly 
sought to marry the Prince to a daughter of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and for that purpose, by letters patent,’ dated 
September 1, 1411, appointed two of the very same persons 
who had been unsuccessful in treating with the King of France 
for his marriage with a daughter of that King, namely, Hugh 
Mortymer, the Prince’s chamberlain, and John Catryk, 
together with Thomas Earl of Arundel and Francis de Courte 
Lord Pembrok, his ambassadors, to treat for peace, and 
especially * for the marriage of his ‘ most dear soa, the Prince 
of Wales, with one of the daughters of the ‘illustrious and 
magnificent Duke of Burgundy, Count of Flanders,’ to whom 
his son or his proctor or proctors might consent; and, by 
further letters patent® of the same date, his said ‘most dear 
son’ was empowered to appoint and send beyond sea proc- 
tors and deputies to treat of his marriage with one of the 
daughters of the Duke of Burgundy. The Earl of Arundel 
two days afterwards appointed® attornies to act for him 
during his absence beyond sea, and on the 28th of the 
following month had letters’ of protection, as being in the 
suite of the Prince as captain of Calais and then in Picardy. 
Neither he nor his brother ambassadors appear to have come 
to any agreement with the Duke of Burgundy. On the rith 
of the following January, 1411-12, the King granted * letters 


' Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 19. 8 Rym. Fed. 677. 

2 Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 12, 8 Rym. Fed. 680, 

3 Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. [V. m. 1. 8 Rym. Fed. 699. 

4 See the King’s instructions to his ambassadors appointed to treat for this 

marriage. Acts of Council, ii. 19-24. 

5 Rot. pat. 12 Hen. IV. m. 2. 8 Rym. Fad. 698, 

* Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 3. 8 Rym. Fed. 699. 

7 Rot. Fr. 13 Hen. IV. m. 22. 8 Rym. Fed. 705. 

* Rot. Fr. 13 Hen. IV. m. 20. 8 Rvm, Fed. 712, 
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of protection to the Bishop of Arras, Peter Lord de la 
Viesville and de Nedon, chivaler, Radulph le Maire, pre- 
positus of St. Donat of Bruges, Roland Ducquerque, and 
John Fortier, secretary of his ‘most dear cousin,’ the Duke 
of Burgundy, about to come to England with one hundred 
gentlemen; and on the roth of the following month he 
appointed ' Thomas Bishop of Durham, Richard Lord de Grey, 
his own chamberlain, Hugh Mortymer, the Prince’s cham- 
berlain, and Richard Courtenay, all members of his council, 
and Richard Holme, canon of York, his secretary, to treat 
with the newly arrived ambassadors of his ‘ most dear cousin,’ 
the Duke of Burgundy, for a contract of marriage between 
his ‘most dear eldest son, Henry Prince of Wales,’ and 
Anna, daughter of the Duke of Burgundy. 

But at this very time the King was also negotiating? with 
the allied princes of France, John Duke of Berry, son of King 
Charles of France, the young Duke of Orleans, nephew and 
son-in-law of the King of France, and son of the duke who 
had been assassinated by the Duke of Burgundy, John Duke 
of Bourbon, and John Count of Alencon, for a treaty, offen- 
sive and defensive, against the Duke of Burgundy, in which 
such progress was made that King Henry, after writing to 
the burgomasters of Gant and other towns in Flanders on 
May 16,3 alleging that he had heard that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was about to invade Aquitaine and to waste and 
destroy the territory of the allied French princes, con- 
cluded a treaty‘ with those princes, which was signed by 
them at Berri, in France, on May 18, by which each of the 
contracting parties bound themselves to aid one another in 
war, and to enter into no alliance, treaty, or concord with the 
Duke of Burgundy, or his sons, brothers, or cousins. Two 


1 Rot. Fr. 13 Hen. IV. m. 15. 8 Rym. Fed. 721. 

2 Autog. January 24 and 28, and Rot. Fr. 13 Hen. IV. m. 16. Autog. 
February 6, and 8 Rym. Fed. 715, 716, 718, and 719. 

8 Ex origine in the office of the Clerk of the Pells, 13 Hen. IV. 8 Rym. Fad. 
737. Acts of Council, ii. 28. 
* Autog. 13 Hen. IV. May 18. 8 Rym. Fed. 738-742. 
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days afterwards the Prince of Wales and his three brothers,' 
by deed sealed in London in the presence of the King, pre- 
sumably in council, bound themselves to aid the allied princes 
of France against all persons whatever, and to enter into no 
alliance, treaty, or concord with the Duke of Burgundy ; not- 
withstanding which less than one month had elapsed when 
the King, on June 11,? renewed the treaty which he had made 
with the Duke of Burgundy on May 27 in the previous year, 
and which, having still four years to run, there was no occa- 
sion to renew, unless the King still cherished the same object 
which he had in view when making it, namely, the marriage 
of the Prince with a daughter of the duke. However, the 
King made preparations for the recovery of Aquitaine, and 
with that view, on July 9,3 created his second son, Thomas of 
Lancaster, Duke of Clarence, and two days afterwards‘ ap- 
pointed him lieutenant of Aquitaine and commander-in- 
chief of the forces destined for the war there; and on the 
15th of the same month’ he issued letters patent for the 
enrolment in Chancery of his treaty with the allied princes ; 
but the Duke of Clarence could scarcely have arrived, and 
probably had not arrived, in Aquitaine when the Duke of 
Berry, by command of the King, wrote a letter,’ dated at 
Argentune, sundown, July 22, 1412, revoking the treaty made 
on the 18th of the previous May between himself and the 
other allied French princes and King Henry and his four 
sons. It is probable that the allied princes had heard of the 
treaty which King Henry had made on June 11 with the 
Duke of Burgundy, and considered it a breach of his treaty 
of May 18 with them, and feared, as they had good reason 
to fear, that King Henry was intriguing with their enemy, the 
Duke of Burgundy. On July 25, when it was not possible 


» Autog. 13 Hen. IV. May 20. 8 Rym. Fad. 743. 
2 Rot cl. 13 Hen. IV. m. 12d. 8 Rym. Fed. 751. 
* Rot. cl. 13 Hen. IV. m. 3. 8 Rym. Fed. 757. 
* Rot. pat. 13 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 10d, and Rot. Vas. 13 Hen. IV. m. 4. 
8 Rym. Fed. 757-8. Acts of Council, ii. 15. 
5 Rot. Vas. 13 Hen. IV. mm. 6 and 5. 8 Rym. Fed. 763 
® Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, vol. i. p. 255, No. 431, Art. 119. 
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that King Henry could have heard of the revocation by the 
Duke of Berry of the treaty of May 18, he issued letters 
patent! to the Prince as captain of Calais for the strict main- 
tenance of his treaty with the Duke of Burgundy. Two 
days afterwards? he commanded proclamation to be made 
for the maintenance of that treaty by sea and land, and in 
two days more’ repeated the same command by letters patent 
dated July 29, 1412; but it was not until September 16‘ that 
the Duke of Clarence sent to the Duke of Berry a letter, 
dated @ la chaunce deveaunt Blots, accepting the revocation of 
the treaty of May 18 and the abandonment of all prospect 
of an alliance by England with France. In perusing this 
résumé of the official documents which disclose the various 
schemes of King Henry for the marriage of the Prince, it is 
impossible to avoid being struck by the never-failing confi- 
dence of the King in the perfect submission of his son to his 
own capricious will, the long-continued and perfect submission 
to his father’s will exhibited by the Prince in a matter deeply 
affecting his happiness for life, and the marvellous duplicity 
of the King, exhibited by himself under his hand and seal. 
Resuming our examination of the Prince’s career, as dis- 

closed by official contemporaneous documents, where we left 
off, at his attendance at a council® held on July 30, 1410 
(11 Hen. IV.), the minutes show that the Prince was then still 
in England, and had found it necessary to demand supplies 
in order to enable him to defray the expenses of his command 
at Calais. How soon he returned there does not appear, but 
the power® given him to grant safe-conducts to the ambas- 
sadors of the Duke of Burgundy indicates that he had then 
returned to his duty there ; but, if so, only for a few months. 
The defence of the King’s continental possessions, constantly 
endangered by the rival powers in France, occupied the 

' Rot. pat. 13 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 6. 8 Rym. Fed. 765. 

? Rot. pat. 13 Hen. IV. p. 2,m. 6d. 8 Rym. Fed. 767-8. 

* Rot. pat. 13 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 10d. 8 Rym. Fad. 768, 

4 Harleian MSS. vol. i. p. 255, No. 431, Art. 118. 


5 Acts of Council, i. 341. 
* Rot. pat. 12 Hen. IV. m. 29. 8 Rym. Fed. 661. 
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attention of a grand council' held on March 19, 1410-11 
(12 Hen. IV.), at which the King himself and the Prince, de- 
scribed as his ‘most dear son,’ were present, and an estimate 
was made that a sum of 22,500/. was required for Calais. 
Another council? was held about April 7, at which it was 
ordered that payment on account should be made to the 
Prince of 8,000/. for 300 men-at-arms and 600 archers for the 
defence of Wales from July 9, 1410,to April 7, 1411. In the 
following June the King issued* three several writs for the 
maintenance of the treaty then lately made with the Duke of 
Burgundy. The first is dated June 10, 1411, which, as in- 
rolled, after a recital, ‘confiding entirely in the sense, loyalty, 
and diligence of the captain of our town of Calais, commands 
the observation of the treaty there. The second‘ is dated 
June 26, and, as inrolled, after a similar recital, ‘confiding in 
the sense, loyalty, and good diligence of the constable of our 
castle of Dover and keeper of the Cinq Ports,’ commands the 
observation of the treaty there. The third is of the same 
date, and, as inrolled, after a recital, totidem verbis, ‘ confiding 
entirely in the sense, loyalty, and good diligence’ of our dear 
brother, Thomas Beaufort, commands the observation of 
the treaty on the seas. The treaty thus referred to was 
the treaty of May 27,° made preparatory to the King’s 
proposal of September 1, to marry his ‘most dear son,’ 
Henry Prince of Wales, to a daughter of the ‘illustrious and 
magnificent prince, the Duke of Burgundy.’ In the mean- 
time, at a council ® held about July, the sum to be paid to the 
Prince for the defence of Wales was raised to 8,190/, On 
September 21,’ just twenty days after the King had appointed 
ambassadors to treat for the marriage of the Prince witha 
daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, he summoned a Parlia- 
ment to meet on November 2. It is probable that the Prince 

1 Acts of Council, ii. 6. 2 Acts of Council, ii. 14. 

* Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 10. 8 Rym. Fad. 691-3 ; see fost, p. 25, 2. 7. 

* Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 12. 8 Rym. Fad. 688. 

5 Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 1. 8 Rym. Fed. 699. 

® Acts of Council, ii. 18. 

7 Rot. cl. 12 Hen. IV. m. 2, never hitherto printed or published, 
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had then returned to Calais. He was certainly there during 
part of the month of October. On the 5th of that month! 
Philip Arches’ ‘ Armiger, described by the King as in the 
suite of his ‘most dear son, Henry Prince of Wales, captain 
of Calais,’ had letters of protection to proceed there to him 
for the defence of the town. Five days afterwards the King 
by royal warrant,? commanded that twenty hogsheads of red 
wine should be delivered, free of duty, to his most dear son, 
Henry Prince of Wales, or his deputy in that behalf, for 
the use of his household, having been bought in Gascony, as 
sworn by John Ikelylington, the treasurer of his household ; 
from which it would appear that the Prince was absent, but 
kept up an establishment in England, probably at his palace 
at Coldharbour, and we learn from this little incident, what 
is of more importance, the continued affection existing be- 
tween the King and his son. 

On October 28 * the Earl of Arundel, described as in the 
suite of the Prince, and who had, in fact, been appointed on 
the first of the previous month one of the ambassadors to 
treat with the ambassadors of the Duke of Burgundy for the 
marriage of the Prince with a daughter of the Duke, had 
letters of protection to proceed to Calais. The Prince then 
returned to England, and took part in the proceedings of the 
Parliament which commenced on November 2, apparently 
intending to return to Calais at the end of the session, for on 
December 4‘ John Barbour, and on the following day John 
Sampson, both described by the King as in the suite of his 
most dear son, Henry Prince of Wales, captain of Calais, had 
letters of protection to proceed there accordingly. 

Chroniclers have been busy with the proceedings of the 
Parliament which assembled on November 2. Ina chronicle ® 


’ Rot, Fr. 13 Hen. IV. m. 22. 8 Rym. Fed. 705. 

? Rot. cl. 13 Hen. IV. m. 30. 8 Rym. Fed. 705. 

* Rot, Fr. 13 Hen. IV. m. 22. 8 Rym. Fed. 705. 

* Rot. Fr. 13 Hen, IV. m. 21. 8 Rym. Fed. 708. 

® Chron, Hen, IV. Edited by Dr. Giles, p. 63, from the Sloane MSS. in 
the British Museum, No. 1776, Pluto xcii. D. 
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recently printed from a polychronicon volume ' in the British 
Museum, it is said that in this Parliament the Prince desired 
of the King that he should resign his kingdom and his crown, 
on the ground that his bad health rendered him incapable of 
further labour, that the King refused, and that thereupon the 
Prince withdrew with his own counsellors. There is another 
copy of the same MS.in the British Museum. On examining 
both of them it is obvious that neither of them is an original. 
One may be a transcript from the other, or both may be 
copies. It is equally obvious that the original MS. was not 
written contemporaneously with nor till some time after the 
events described, but by an unknown person at an unknown 
period. It contains patent errors of chronology. The most 
authentic records of the proceedings in this Parliament do not 
contain a single word in accordance with or justifying the 
passage in the MS. which has been quoted, and on the con- 
trary,’ we learn from those records that— 


On November 30 the Speaker, in the name of the Commons, 
prayed the King to thank my lord the Prince, the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Durham, and the others who were assigned to be of the 
council to the King in the last Parliament, for their great labour and 
diligence ; for as it appears to the said Commons my said lord the 
Prince and the other lords have well and loyally done their duty 
according to their promise in that Parliament ; and upon that, kneel- 
ing, my lord the Prince and the other lords declared by the mouth 
of my lord the Prince how they had taken pains and labour accord- 
ing to their promise, &c. This the King remembered well, and 
thanked them most graciously. On December 20, the last day of 
the Parliament, the Speaker recommended the persons of the Queen 
and of the Prince and of the King’s other sons, and prayed the ad- 
vancement of their estates, for which the King giveth hearty thanks. 


It is upon chronicles thus shown to be fabrications that 
the imputations of gross misconduct rest upon the Prince. 
The expression that the Prince ‘retired’ was expanded by 
subsequent writers into others signifying the removal of the 


? Sloane MSS. in the British Museum, No. 1776, Pluto xcii. D, p. 49. 
? Rot. Parl. 13 Hen. IV. iii. 649. 
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Prince from the council, before considering which let us 
notice a different version of the Prince’s supposed desire that 
the King should resign, as told by the Monk of Malmesbury, 
whose name also is unknown, and whose chronicle also contains 
internal evidence of not being a contemporary work, as it is 
continued down to the year 1476. It is there said! that in 
that year—meaning, as appears from the context, the 13th 
Hen. IV., which commenced September 30, 1411, and there- 
fore embraced the session of Parliament above mentioned — 
‘a convention was made between Henry Beaufort, Bishop of 
Winchester,? and almost all the lords of England, that one 
of them should speak to the King that he should resign the 
crown of England and permit his eldest son to be crowned, 
because he was so horribly afflicted with leprosy, which being 
told to the King, he by the advice of some lords was un- 
willing to resign, but immediately rode through a great part 
of England notwithstanding the aforesaid leprosy.’ Now the 
truth of this story admits of a very easy test. Both the 
Patent and the Close Rolls record almost daily the place where 
the King was, and on examining them it is found that the 
King was at the abbey of Stratford* on June 12, 1411, that 
he then returned to Westminster, from which he never, after 
that day to the day of his death, was absent a day’s journey. 
Let us proceed with facts. On February 3, just six weeks 
after the supposed attempt of the Prince to deprive his father 
of his kingdom and his crown, the King,‘ in a proclamation 
against the Genoese, addresses the Prince as his most dear 


) Eulogium Historiarum, iii. 421. ? 

2 This prelate was tried for high treason in 4 Henry VI., and in the articles 
preferred against him it was alleged that he had stirred up the then king’s father, 
Henry V., when Prince of Wales, to endeavour to obtain his father’s consent to 
resign the crown. The bishop emphatically denied the charge, and challenged his 
accusers to prove it, but they produced no evidence in support of it, and he was 
acquitted. State 7rials, i. 267.; Parl. Hist. i. 354, e¢ seg. ; Rot. Parl. 4 Hen. VI. 
The scene of the Prince’s supposed removal of the crown from his father’s pillow was 
probably drawn from the representation in the chronicles above quoted that he 
desired the crownand kingdom. It is, comparatively speaking, a modern fiction. 

8 Rot. cl. 12 Hen. IV. m. 9d. 8 Rym. Fed. 694. 

4 Rot. cl. 13 Hen. IV. m. 4@. 8 Rym. Fed. 717. 
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son, Henry Prince of Wales, captain of Calais, which is con- 
clusive as to the still continued love and confidence subsisting 
between them. As in such documents the words ‘or his 
deputy’ are, according to custom, added, it is not absolutely 
certain, though it is highly probable, that the Prince had re- 
turned to Calais. 


That the Prince had, since his father had proposed, on 
September 1, 1411,' to marry him to a daughter of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and perhaps for that very reason, devoted a con- 
siderable part of his time to the performance of his duties at 
Calais, is very probable, and it is equally probable that hence 
may have arisen, in process of time, a rumour that the Prince, 
at some time or other during the latter part of his father’s life, 
had retired from the council, which gave occasion for monks, 
in the solitude of their cloisters, to indulge their imagination 
in order to assign a cause for such retirement. Such a 
rumour could not fail to acquire in time—as rumours, more 
especially rumours admitting of an interpretation not favour- 
able to a person of exalted rank —additional proportions. 
Two, but only two, of all the chroniclers who wrote during 
the time that Henry was Prince, or within a hundred and 
twenty-five years after he became king, say that he was dis- 
missed from the council. Both say that the King appointed 
his second son, Thomas, in his stead. If so, the event must 
have taken place previous to July 1412, when he, after having 
on the oth of that month? been created Duke of Clarence, 
was by letters patent * of only two days’ later date appointed 
lieutenant of Aquitaine, where he accordingly went,‘ and 


1 Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. t. 8 Rym. Fad. 699. 

? Rot. Chart. 13 Hen. IV. m. 3. 8 Rym. Fed. 757. 

* Rot. pat. 13 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. tod. 8 Rym. Fed. 757, and Rot. Vas, 
13 Hen. IV. m. 4. 8 Rym. Fed. 758. 

* Acts of Council, ii. 15; and see letter from the Duke of Berry dated July 22, 
1412. Harleian MSS. vol. i. p. 255, No. 431, Art. 119; and Duke of Clarerce’s 
answer dated @ /a chaunce deveaunt Blois, Sept. 16, 1412, Harleian MSS. vol. i, 
p- 255, No 431, Art. 118; and grant by him dated at Bordeaux, February 5, 
1412, Rot. Vas. 14 Hen. IV. m, 4. 8 Rym. Fad. 774. 
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from whence he' never returned till some time after his 
father’s death. 

The most ancient writing in which it is said that the 
Prince was removed from the council is that known as the 
‘Versus Rythmici in Laudem Henrici Quinti’*? of John 
Hardyng, written inthe year 1465, when he was eighty-seven 
years of age, and forty-three years after the supposed event. 
He had previously written a chronicle of the life of Henry V., 
which contains no mention of any such supposed event. The 
next mention of such supposed event is in the chronicle of 
Redman, already quoted, and written about 123 years after the 
supposed event. Neither of these authors assigns any date 
to it, further than that Hardyng says that ‘my lord Sir Thomas’ 
was appointed in his stead ; and as ‘my lord Sir Thomas’ was 
created Duke of Clarence on July 9, 1412, he may have 
meant that the Prince was removed and his brother Thomas 
appointed, when the latter was still only known as Thomas 
of Lancaster. Redman says that the ‘ Duke of Clarence’ 
was appointed instead of the Prince; he may have meant 
that it took place after Thomas of Lancaster became Duke 
of Clarence, i.e. after July 9, and before his embarkation for 
Aquitaine, immediately afterwards. Neither inference is very 
strong. Redman had no authority except that of Hardyng, 
but the question whether such an event ever took place at all 
is one which deserves consideration, as Mr. Tyler‘ thinks 
an entry in the Pell Rolls of February 18, 1411-1412, some- 
what confirmatory of Hardyng’s statement. Hardyng says: 


The King discharged the Prince from his counsail, 
And set my lord Sir Thomas in his stead, 

Chief of the council for the King’s more avail ; 
For which the Prince, of wrath and wilful head, 
Again him made debate and froward tread, 


1 See his reappointment as lieutenant of Aquitaine on the accession of 
Hen. V., Rot. Vas. 1 Hen. V. m. 37. Still at Bordeaux in April, Rot. Vas. 
1 Hen. V. m. 8 and m. 7. 

2 Hardyng’s Versus Rythmici, 369. % Redman, 11. 

* Tyler’s Life of Henry of Monmouth, i. 297. 
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With whom the King took part and held the field, 
To time the Prince unto the King him yield. 


The entry in the Pell Rolls is one which records a pay- 
ment to the Prince of 1,000 marcs in consideration of the 
labours, costs, and charges sustained by him, ‘tempore fuit de 
consilio ipsius Domini Regis,’ and the theory that the Prince 
had previously ceased to be a member of the council is 
founded upon the use of the Latin word /uzt, and that the 
true and only proper translation of the sentence is, ‘during 
the time that the Prince formerly was or had been a member 
of the council.’ This theory is therefore built on the slender 
foundation of a mere grammaticism. Moreover, this sentence 
is merely a translation made by the clerk of the Pells of an 
order of the council. All such orders were made in the 
French language, and as the order is not extant, the theory 
is built upon a further assumption that it was made in 
language intended to convey to the mind of the clerk of the 
Pells that the Prince had ceased to be a member of the 
council. We are not without some little light as to the 
appropriate language in such a case. Mestre John Prophete, 
who had been secretary' to Richard II., was appointed a 
member of the council of Henry IV., and sat in the council? 
from December 1399 till August 23, 1401, after which day 
his name does not appear among those of the members of 
the council until he was appointed, some years afterwards, 
keeper of the privy seal. In the meantime, having ceased 
to be a member of the council, he was appointed by the King 
his secretary, in which character his name first appears in 
September 1402, and his salary for the period during which 
he had been a member of the council being unpaid, he wrote‘ 
to two ‘very dear and faithful friends,’ Thomas Felde and 
William Plofelde—the latter of whom was also his nephew— 
requesting them to apply to the treasurer for payment of, or 
security for, ‘les cent livres a moi dues par notre seignor le 

1 Acts of Council, i, 12 b., 14 6., 19, 20, 21, 35, and 41. 


2 Jb., i. WOO, 101, 122, 127, 129, 146, and ii. 16. 
* Rot. Parl. iii. p. 486 * Acts of Council, 1. 78. 
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Roy pur mon service a luy fait au temps que yes¢oz¢ un de son 
conseil,’ or in Latin, not fuz, but ‘era de suo consilio.’ It is 
clear, therefore, that the appropriate expression for the clerk 
of the Pells to have used, had he meant to denote that the 
Prince had ceased to be a member of the council, was not 
the one which he did use, fuzt de consilio, but erat de con- 
silio, and that, at all events, the inference that the Prince had 
ceased to be a member ought not to be drawn from the 
grammaticism of a clerk. Even were it otherwise, it is not 
the slightest evidence that the Prince had been dismissed. 
His dismissal previous to February 18 is totally inconsistent 
with all that has been brought to light of the Prince’s career, 
and with the terms of affection for him and confidence in him 
which the King used in writing of him and to him up to that 
very date, and on the very next occasion (May 1) which he 
had for addressing him. The true explanation of the entry 
in the Pell Rolls seems to be simply this: that in consequence 
of the Prince’s absence from England in performance of his 
duties at Calais, his salary as a member of the council had 
fallen into arrear, and that, having applied to the treasurer, 
a specific sum was ordered to be paid, and that neither the 
warrant for payment nor the entry of payment on the Pell 
Rolls was intended to convey any hidden meaning whatever. 

The text of the page in Redman’s ‘ Life of Henry V.’ has 
been already quoted. After referring to youthful indiscretions 
—of which he would have it believed that he had acquired 
knowledge, but to which it is unnecessary to advert—he says 
that the Prince was removed from the senate [which he con- 
founds with the council] that admission to the court (of his 
father) was not open to him, that a fame (rumour) extended 
to the iimits of the kingdom that he had struck with his 
hand the Chief-Justice, sitting on the trial of causes, where- 
upon he, the Chief-Justice, had delivered him into custody, 
the knowledge of which had given wonderful pleasure to 
the King, and that the dignity which he (the Prince) lost 
his brother Thomas Duke of Clarence obtained. Redman’s 
composition and his Latinity are both very bad, but he seems 
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to mean that the Prince’s exclusion from the council and 
from court was occasioned by his having struck the judge, 
and that the fame of his having done so had extended over 
the country. It is not enough to show that such an event 
did not occur during the very brief space of time which 
elapsed between the creation of Thomas of Lancaster! as 
Duke of Clarence and the duke quitting England. The 
whole of the Prince’s career has to be examined in order to 
determine whether it ever occurred at all. That a ‘rumour’ 
should have existed immediately after Elyot’s book, ‘The 
Governor,’ had passed through two editions, and which con- 
tained a story that the Prince had insulted the Chief-Justice 
and been delivered by him into custody, and that the King 
had been wonderfully pleased thereat, is not very surprising. 
Neither is the exaggeration of Elyot’s account—which Lord 
Campbell attributes to Hall, but which Hall clearly borrowed 
from Redman—that the Prince struck the judge, very sur- 
prising. 

Resuming the actual history of the Prince, immediately 
after the entry in the Pell Rolls of February 18 1411-12, we 
come to the imaginary tour® of the King through a great 
part of England, in a state of great exasperation against the 
Prince; but, in total contradiction to that story, we find that, 
on April 18,3 the King contemplated taking part personally in 
an expedition for the recovery of Aquitaine, and issued orders 
for men to accompany him, and on May 1* for vesscls to 
convey them and himself, and that these latter orders were 
addressed to the Prince as ‘his most dear son, Henry Prince 
of Wales, constable of his castle of Dover and keeper of the 
Cing Ports.’ It was only seventeen days afterwards that the 
treaty > was completed between the King and the allied princes 


' No authentic document whatever describes him at any time from boyhood 
to the death of his father, as a member of the Council. 

2? Eulogium Historiarum, iii. 421. 

3 Rot. pat. 13 Hen. IV. p. 2, m. 29d. 8 Rym. Fed. 730. 

* Rot. cl. 13 Hen. IV. m. 18. 8 Rym. Fad. 733. 

> Ex autog. 13 Hen. IV. 8 Rym. Fad. 738. 
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of France, and the Prince' bound himself in the King’s pre- 
sence, as did all his brothers, to maintain the alliance with 
the princes against the Duke of Burgundy, with whom, 
almost up to that very day, the King had been endeavouring 
to make a treaty for the marriage of the Prince with his 
daughter. 

There are no documents whatever extant showing that 
the Prince was in any way affected by the appointment of 
his brother Thomas, on July 11 afterwards, as lieutenant of 
Aquitaine. The Prince® continued him in that appointment 
after he became King, but we find that in the inrolment * of 
the close writ to proclaim a truce with Flanders, a territory 
of the Duke of Burgundy (the King having once more 
changed sides in his continental policy), directed on June 11, 
1412, to the captain of Calais, the Prince is not described 
as his ‘ most dear son, Henry Prince of Wales,’ but merely the 
captain of Calais, which‘ may have been the ground that 
Mr. Tyler had for supposing disunion to have existed, for which 
he is unable to assign the cause.* He says, ‘What was the 
occasion for the disunion between the King and the Prince 
must be a matter of conjecture. Elmham thinks the Prince’s 
conduct with reference to the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans 


) Ex autog. 13 Hen. IV. 8 Rym. Fed. 743. 

? Rot. cl. 1 Hen. V. m. 37. 

* Rot. cl. 13 Hen. IV. m. 12d. 8 Rym. Fed. 751. 

* The omission in the writ as inrolled to describe the Prince as ‘his most 
dear son, Henry Prince of Wales,’ may have been accidental in the Chancery. 
It cannot be considered proof of dissatisfaction felt by the King himself. Pre- 
cisely the same omission had been made in the inrolment of a precisely similar 
writ in the previous June.—Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. 1V. m. 10. 8 Rym. Fad. 691-3, 
ante, p. 21. A precisely similar omission is found in the inrolment of a similar 
writ directed by the Prince, a few months after he became king, to his uncle, 
Thomas Beaufort. After having made him admiral of England, an inrolment 
of a writ is found, dated July 28, ‘ The King to his most dear uncle, Thomas Earl 
of Dorset, his admiral, or to his lieutenant.’—Rot. cl. 1 Hen. V. m. 19d; never 
hitherto printed, quoted, or referred to. Less than a month afterwards another 
writ, dated August 26, is inrolled, ‘ The King to his Admiral or to his Lieutenant,’ 
wholly omitting the King’s description of him as ‘his most dear uncle, Thomas 
Earl of Dorset.’—Rot. cl. 1 Hen. V. m. 17d ; never hitherto printed, quoted, or 
referred to. The Earl of Dorset was still admiral, and not the slightest breach 
of harmony between him and his nephew, the King, had occurred. 
> Tyler’s Life of Henry of Monmouth, ii. 300. 
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was misrepresented to the King. Some may suspect that 
the Prince was hurt by his brother being put in command of 
the expedition to Guienne.’ Let us add that the King’s 
treacherous policy, with reference to the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Orleans and to treaties for the Prince's marriage, was 
eminently calculated to produce disunion. One thing, at all 
events, is certain, that no contemporary writer who has alluded 
to it has attributed it to evil associations, criminal practices, 
or personal misconduct on the part of the Prince, and that 
it did not entail any loss of employment, and that if it ever 
existed it was of very short duration. Otterbourne conclu- 
sively shows that, whatever disunion, if any, existed, the Prince 
was the injured and offended one, and not that the King had 
grounds of complaint against his son. Otterbourne says: '— 


Prince Henry, offended with the familiars of the King, who, as is 
reported, sowed discord between father and son, wrote to all parts of 
the kingdom endeavouring to overcome all the machinations of his 
detractors, and that he might effect more manifest credence of the 
premises came about June 29 to the King his father with a great 
number of friends and a crowd of followers, such as never before seen 
in these days. After a very short space of time he was joyfully 
treated by his father, from whom he begged only this one thing, that 
his detractors, if they should be convicted, should be punished. The 
King was seen to nod his assent, but assigned the time when Parlia- 
ment ought to meet, so that they might be punished by judgment of 
their peers. 


Surely, surely the whole of the conduct and language of 
the Prince at this period affords an emphatic contradiction to 
the more modern calumny that he was, or ever had been, the 
associate of buffoons and thieves, or a participator in criminal 
enterprises. They evince all the modesty and dignity of a 
highminded and virtuous prince, challenging investigation 
of all his acts, not the hardiness or yet the penitence of a 
profligate. 

We have now come to the end of the period within which 
it was possible for the Prince to have been dismissed the 


' Translated from Oéterbourne, p. 271. 
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council and his brother appointed in his stead, and without 
finding the slightest trace of any such event having oc- 
curred ; and upon making a search we find the story, first 
told more than forty years after the time when such an event 
is alleged to have occurred, distinctly contradicted by the 
author of the ‘Chronicle of London,'' who says that the 
Prince attended a council on September 23, 1412, for which 
there is some better foundation than for many of the incidents 
narrated in medizval chronicles, because the minutes of a 
council ? held in that month are extant. Though they do not 
mention the names of any of the members who were pre- 
sent, they show that by far the most important business 
transacted at that council was the vindication of the Prince 
from an unjustifiable slander, in which it is reasonable to 
think he took part ; but the minutes of intermediate councils 
also have to be noticed as links in the chain of the history of 
the Prince’s career. 

A council* was held ‘apparently about July,’ the 
minutes of which are iimited to a memorandum of matters 
to be submitted to the King, wherein, after stating that it 
was necessary to borrow a large sum, it is added, ‘but the 
mode of doing so is not yet known,’ and the next sentence 
begins in these words, ‘and because it is not yet known how 
to find means by which a man can borrow for the wages and 
expenses of the King, nor as yet how to borrow for the wages 
of the soldiers who were to serve under the Prince’—apparently 
in Wales, as may be learnt from the next minute. This 
memorandum was never submitted to the King, probably in 
consequence of his illness; but another council was held, 
‘apparently between July and September,’ says Sir Harris 
Nicholas, but apparently, on the face of the third paragraph 
of the minute itself, on September 28 or 29.4 The first para- 
graph is— 


Because my lord the Prince, captain of the town of Calais, is 


1 Chronicle of London, ed. by Sir Harris Nicolas, p. 94. 
2 Acts of Council, ii. 34, 35- 3 Acts of Council, ii. 33, 34- 
* Acts of Council, ii, 34, 35. 
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slandered in the said town and elsewhere that he should have re- 
ceived large sums of money for the payment of his soldiers, and that 
those sums have not been distributed among them, the contrary of 
which is proved by two rolls of paper being in the council and sent 
by my said lord the Prince, it is ordered that letters be issued under 
the privy seal explanatory of the fact respecting the Prince in that 
matter. 


From this we learn that the Prince, if he did not attend that 
council, was at Calais in the performance of his duties, and had 
been there for some time, having probably returned there about 
theend of June; and welearn, what is of much more importance, 
the actual nature and the falsehood of imputations upon him, 
which were probably the only foundation of the scandalous 
imputations cast upon him, or rather upon his memory, in later 
years. The second paragraph relates to the misgovernment 
of Ireland by the deputy of my lord of Clarence. The third 
paragraph is— 


Item, THE KING WILLS that my lord the Prince have payment or 
assignment of M' CCXVIII. li. for the wages of LX. men at arms 
and... . stationed at Kymmere and Balagh, in Wales, for the 
defence of the countries there from the 9th day of March last to the 
. . « » day of September next ensuing for CCIII. days [consequently, 
and as appears by a minute of the next council held on October 21, 
to 29th day of September], and that g. .. . ent [assignment] be 
made to the treasurer and chamberlains. 


The last paragraph is— 


Item, é¢ 7s agreed that my lord John, son of the King, captain of 
the castle of Berwyk, have payment or assignment of V® marcs, 
wherewith to content the soldiers there, in part of their wages in 
arrear. 


The emphatically expressed will of the King that the 
Prince should be paid in full a very large sum of money is a 
strong and very unusual proof of the perfect harmony and 
affection subsisting between them, and is seen in a stronger 
light by comparing it with the mere formal minute that the 
council agreed that another son of the King should have 
payment of a very small sum, and that only as a part pay- 
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ment. Again, among the matters submitted by the council 
for the decision of the King on October 21 in the same year 
were these :— 


‘Item touchant les paientz par le dit tresourer de Calays faites 
sifin daunciens dettes pur Caleys du temps du Comte du Somerset 
qi Dieu pdoint nadgairs capitan de la ville de Caleys come des 
dettes depuis encea encurruz et par lui paiees as capitans des ville de 
Calais et les chasteux et forteresses en la marche de Calais. Tou- 
chant le Capitan de Calays. Item touchant la somme due a Monst 
le Prince qi samonte a VIII™ VIe IIII** IX li. XII s.. . . come 
appiert en une roulle de papier par mon dit St le Prince au consail 
de nostre S" le Roy envoiez. 


The King? replied that— 


All the revenue of Calais should be remitted to the treasurer of 
England, to the intent that my lord, the Prince, captain of Calais, 
should have the most immediate payment of that which was in arrear 
for him and his soldiers stationed for the defence of the said town, 
by virtue of the indentures, &c. 


Another matter submitted to the King was— 


Item, touching the countries of Wales, that is to say, the sum of 
M1|.CC. li. due for the wages of LX. men at arms and CXX. archers 
stationed at Kynmere and Balagh, from the 9th day of March last 
past to the 29th day of September following, for 203 days. 


In the margin of which is written the King’s decision thereon : 
‘It is granted that payment thereof or assignment be made 
forthwith.’ And the last matter was ‘touching the castle and 
town of Berewyk for my lord John,’ as to which the King 
made no order. Here, again, we see the King’s great regard 
for his son the Prince, and that the Prince was at Calais; 
and that he continued there some time longer, and in the 
enjoyment of the affection, regard, and confidence of the 
King, is shown by the letter of protection® granted to Robert 
Russe on November 13 following, and eight several‘ like letters, 
granted respectively to John Holand, late receiver of the 
) Acts of Council, ii. 37. 2 Acts of Council, ii. 38-39. 


* Rot. Fr. 14 Hen. IV. m. 3. 8 Rym. Fed. 771. 
* Rot. Fr. 14 Hen. IV. m. 2, 8 Rym, Fed. 771. 
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lands of the late duke of Exeter, Humfrey Stafford, ‘ Armiger, 
John de Stafford, ‘ Armiger,’ William Russel, ‘ Armiger, John 
Mariot, of Lewes, John Herward, or Harward, of Rokeby, in 
the county of Warwick, Sir William Bardolf, and John Grave, 
of Wrangle, in each of which letters described as in the suite 
of the King’s ‘most dear son, Henry Prince of Wales, 
captain of Calais, and about to proceed there. From these 
letters we learn that the Prince was still at Calais in the 
performance of his duties there, and that he continued to 
enjoy the affection and confidence of the King. On Decem- 
ber 1 the King summoned! a Parliament to meet on February 
3 following ; but the King’s illness now assumed a fatal 
character. ‘The King,’ says Walsingham,’ ‘kept Christmas 
1413° (¢enuit natale) oppressed with grave illness, so that at 
one time he seemed dead ; he recovered, however, strength 
and celebrated the Christmas days with as much merriment 
as he could. After Christmas he summoned Parliament to 
meet on the morrow of the Purification, but did not see 
the end of the Parliament.’ But Parliament was, in fact, 
not summoned after Christmas ; it had been summoned 
on December 1. Walsingham makes no mention of any 
meeting whatever between the Prince and his father during 
a period of several months before his death, which took place 
on March 20. That the Prince had returned to England 
before that event, and probably on or about February 3, for 
the purpose of attending the Parliament, is certain ; equally 
certain it is that that Parliament completed no business 
whatever. Some of the later chroniclers have busied them- 
selves in narrating what they represent as events during these 
latter days of the King’s life, down to and including the day 
of his death—as, for instance, the removal * of the King’s crown 
from the pillow on which the imagination of fertile minds 
had placed it. But none of these tales have any bearing 


' Rot. cl. 14 Hen. IV. m. 22d. 2 Walsingham, ii. 289. 

* Walsingham says in the year 1413 ; his year must have therefore commenced 
either on Christmas-day, or else on first day of January, sometimes called ‘ Natale.’ 
* See the probable origin of this story, anfe p. 100, n, 2, 
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upon the subject to which these pages are devoted. They 
probably belong to the category of ‘Contes du Lion a l’Ane’; 
but, even if true,do not affect in the slightest degree the 
character of the Prince as a man of the highest rectitude, or 
the story of his supposed insult to a judge. From the 
records and documents which have been referred to and from 
a careful examination of the rolls, it is beyond all doubt that 
the Prince retained to the very day of his father’s death the 
appointments of captain of Calais and constable of Dover 
castle and keeper of the Cinq Ports, and the various 
properties and revenues conferred upon him from time to time 
by his father; and that the assertion made by various authors, 
under various forms of language, that the Prince was at some 
time or other after he had attained the age of fifteen, August 
9, 1402 (3 Hen. IV.), deprived of all or any of the hereditary 
revenues attached to his rank as heir-apparent of the crown, 
or was dismissed from all or any of either the civil or military 
appointments, revenues, or emoluments granted to him from 
time to time by his father during the last ten years of his 
reign, is totally destitute of all foundation ; on the contrary, 
it is certain that the King, during the last few years 
of his life, evinced his continued love and regard for and 
confidence in him by heaping upon him from time to time 
additional grants of property and additional lucrative em- 
ployments, which he retained to the day of his father’s 
death ; and if any more cogent proof of that continued love, 
regard, and confidence were possible, it would be found in 
the remarkable fact, hitherto unnoticed, that the King con- 
tinued the Prince to the day of his own death in the legal 
guardianship of the young Earl of March, which he had given 
him on February 1, 1408-9, notwithstanding other duties 
demanding sometimes his residence at Calais. For such a 
service no one was competent but a man on whose discretion 
and judgment, as well as integrity and loyalty, the King 
could implicitly rely. Let it be borne in mind that the Earl 
of March was the great-grandson and heir general of Lionel 
Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward III., and consequently 
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that, upon the death or deposition of Richard II. without 
issue, Edward III.’s second son, William, having also pre- 
viously died without issue, he had the legitimate right to the 
crown of England, which Henry of Lancaster, son of John of 
Gaunt, Edward III.’s fourth son, had usurped. The young 
‘Earl had not attained his' majority when Henry IV. died. 
The slightest want of discretion or judgment, integrity or 
loyalty, on the part of the Prince might, and in all probability 
would, have led to a civil war between the King and the 
Earl and his adherents, and ultimately to the dethronement 
of the King and the subversion of the House of Lancaster. 
That no such event occurred seems an irrefragable proof, 
strangely overlooked hitherto, of the eminent qualities and 
unvarying honour and integrity of the Prince and of the 
King’s confidence in him. And, again, the King’s last ? will 
bears date January 21, 1408-9, just ten days previous to his 
appointment of the Prince to be the personal guardian of the 
Earl of March. Now all experience teaches that there is no 
act of a man’s life in which, wittingly or unwittingly, man 
discloses his passions, good and evil, his loves and hatreds, his 
suspicions and his jealousies, his confidences and his fears, 
his wisdom and his folly, his reason and his prejudices, with 
such unerring, however unconscious, truthfulness as in making 
or not making, and in cancelling, varying, altering, and re- 
making his will, or, as King Henry IV. did, in leaving his 
will, made some time previously, unaltered. His will exhibits 
his unbounded confidence in and love for the Prince, his 
eldest son, and its unaltered condition during the long re- 
maining period of his life, upwards of four years, bears 
emphatic testimony to the Prince’s unblamable life and the 
King’s unswerving love for and confidence in him and appre- 
ciation of his merits. 

This examination of the Prince's actual career, and the 


' See the writ of restitution of his lands on his coming of age, dated June 9g, 
1413.—Rot. cl. 1 Hen. V. m. 28, never hitherto published or referred to, 

* Collection of Wills of Kings and Queens of England, &¢., p. 203, printed by 
Nicholls in 1780. 
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necessary search through ancient contemporaneous records 
and official documents which it has involved, has unavoid- 
ably been most minute, because the detractors of the Prince 
do not merely impute to him one particular act of misconduct, 
that of insulting a judge, but they are wholly silent as to the 
date of that supposed occurrence, and are only agreed in this, 
that that act was the outcome of a course of profligacy of 
long duration, but of the length of which no two are agreed, 
and that they treat that profligacy as having been shared by 
his associates, not one of whom has a single ancient writer 
been able to name. The task of establishing a negative, 
always most difficult, of such a course of life would have 
been actually insuperable, if we had not been able to trace 
his personal life and the attitude of his father towards him, if 
not from day to day, at least from time to time, leaving none 
but the briefest interval uncovered, and thus to show the 
absolute impossibility of his having ever indulged in the 
profligacy imputed to him, or been betrayed into a single act 
unworthy of his exalted position or derogatory to his fair 
fame. It is, nevertheless, due to history to supplement our 
examination of records and documents with an examination 
of the works of contemporaneous and other writers who 
preceded Elyot and Hall, and flourished during the 125 years 
after Prince Henry of Monmouth became king. 

It was not until nearly a century after his accession to 
the throne and eighty years after his death, a fact most 
strangely overlooked hitherto, that Robert Fabyan laid the 
foundation-stone of the edifice of calumny which, after a 
further period of another century, was built and assumed the 
proportions which we are now considering. 

Chapter VII. of Elmham’s chronicle is entitled ' ‘Of the 
manner of the behaviour of the father of this Prince suffering 
in eatremis and his [the Prince’s] coming to himself, and of 
his being changed for the better (#utandi in melius\ by dili- 
gence and confession, with other things,’ and after describing 
a supposed death-bed scene,’ represents that the Prince, having 


' Elmham, p. 13. ? Elmham, p. 15. 
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received his father’s dying blessing, overcome with grief, be- 
took himself to a certain oratory where, suddenly coming to 
himself, he bemoaned in a speech of twenty lines, which Elm- 
ham puts into his mouth, having yielded to carnal indulgences, 
which he does not describe, but does not accuse himself of 
any specific evil action or any evil association. Elmham 
then represents the Prince as having occupied himself during 
the rest of the day of his father’s death in prayer. Elmham’s 
representation of what followed on the same night must be 
given in his own words : ‘ Lacrimosus princeps noctis opacitate 
captata quendam reclusum perfectz vite virum apud Westm. 
secreto adiit eique totius vita suz occultata vere penitentiz 
ablutus lavacro contra virus preassumptum absolutionis recepit 
antidotum ;’ and he concludes the chapter, ‘ felici miraculo 
convertitur.’ Elmham, who was then a monk filling the office 
of treasurer of St. Augustine’s, at Canterbury, does not give 
us to understand that he was present with the Prince during 
all or any part of that day, or how he became possessed of 
scenes which he did not see, or of the speech which he did 
not hear, or of the secrets of the Prince’s whole life only re- 
vealed under the seal of the confessional in the dead of the 
night. His narrative would have had more weight if he had 
stated that the speech of twenty lines had been taken down in 
shorthand by himself, or by the same reporter who was 
present when Henry IV. heard that his son had been im- 
prisoned by Gascoign, and who furnished an accurate account 
of all that took place to Elyot 118 years afterwards. 
Elmham! then thus commences Chapter VIII. :— 


After three days (which, reckoning from the proclamation of 
Prince Henry as king would be March 24, the day to which Parlia- 
ment stood prorogued), however, the prelates, princes, and great men 
of the kingdom lately to the Parliament [summoned], now, however, 
dissolved by the King’s death, assembled, as members deprived of 
their head, rejoiced at the conversion of a new head (de novi capitis 
conversione gavisa), presented themselves before the Prince, and that 
their good will might more clearly appear before the solemnities of 


' Elmham, p. 16. 
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coronation or oath of reigning in a just manner taken, as is the cus- 
tom, protest however being previously made that it should not after- 
wards be drawn into a precedent, by unanimous assent offered to 
him homage, which before in the kingdom of England is read seldom 
or never to have happened. 

The noble Prince, gratefully accepting and rendering thanks, be- 
sought them with benignant words, according to the several stations 
in which God had placed them, to love and cherish the prosperity of 
the nation—he did not animadvert upon any against whom his anger 
had for any murmurs been excited but, as it were, forgetting past 
offences, assumed to all the grace of his favour. 


We may receive Eimham’s narrative of an event which 
occurred in the presence of a multitude of persons with less 
hesitation than his previous narrative. It teaches that the 
King spoke not either to or of his friends or associates. It 
has found its way into the Parliamentary history as follows ' :— 


Henry V. began his reign March 2t, 1413, the day after his 
father’s death, and was proclaimed on that day with the usual cere- 
monies. We are told by Walsingham, a contemporary historian, and 
an ancient manuscript chronicle of this King’s life, that the late King 
had summoned a Parliament to meet at Westminster, March 24,? 
this year, which was four days after he died. That being met accord- 
ingly, they gave an extraordinary testimony of their entire confidence 
in the new King by an address to him from both houses, wherein they 
offered to swear allegiance to him before he was crowned or had 
taken the customary oath to govern according to the laws. ‘The 
King gave them thanks for their good affections to him, and exhorted 
them to employ all their power for the good of the nation in their 
several places and stations. He told them that he began his reign 
by pardoning all that had offended him, and with a sincere desire for 
his people’s happiness, said that he would be crowned on no other 
condition than to make use of all his authority to promote it, and 
prayed to God that if He foresaw he was like to prove any other than 
a just and good king, He would please to take him immediately out of 
the world rather than seat him on the throne to be a public calamity 
to his people. 


' Parl. hist. i. 318-319. 
? It would have been more accurate to say ‘summoned to meet February 3, 
but prorogued or adjourned to March 24.’ 
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The young King had in the meantime called a new 
Parliament ' by writ which bears date March 22, 1412-13. 

The conduct of the Parliament towards the Prince, 
immediately on his accession, seems of itself to be an em- 
phatic refutation of the scandalous imputations which long 
afterwards were for the first time cast upon him. His speech 
is anything but the speech of a penitent associate with 
‘rioters, buffoons, and persons accustomed to minister to 
their profligate expenses by forced contributions from 
travellers on the highways.’ 

Fabyan’s narrative is only one of thousands which might 
be quoted of the natural growth of scandalous stories. 

Walsingham ignores the whole of the story of a death- 
bed scene and repentance ; but, after describing the corona- 
tion during a snowstorm on Sunday, April 9, 1413, imme- 
diately proceeds? thus :—‘ Mox ut initiatus est regni infulis 
repente mutatus est in virum alterum, honestati, modestiz 
ac gravitati studens nullum virtutum genus omittens quod 
non cuperet exercere.’ 

His copyist* the monk Otterbourne, says: ‘Mox ut 
initiatus est regni infulis repente mutatus est in virum 
alterum nullum virtutis genus pertransiens.’ 

Titus Livius, the Italian, of whom little is known except 
that by no possibility could he have had any personal know- 
ledge of events during the life of Henry 1V., or of the Prince 
whose life he professed to write some fifteen years after the 
Prince’s death, gives this account of him. After relating how 
the Prince, with his father’s consent, sent assistance to the 
Duke of Burgundy, by which the duke gained a victory 
over the Duke of Orleans [apparently after the rupture 
between the Duke of Clarence and the Duke of Orleans, 
and the making of the treaty by Henry IV. with the Duke 
of Burgundy, which the Prince was commanded to proclaim 


1 Rot. cl. 1 Hen. V. m. 37; never hitherto published. 
? Walsingham, ii. 290. 
+ Otterbourne, i. 273. 
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en July 25, 1412,' as already mentioned], Titus Livius thus 
continues ? :— 

Quas ob res a patre et consilio regio primus hic dictus est regi 
semper carus et gratus, etsi nonnullorum detractionibus in hoc ali- 
quantis fama sua lesa fuerit—musicis delectabatur, veneria et mar- 
tialia mediocriter secutus et alia que militaribus licentia prabere 
solet quoad rex illius pater vixit. Jam patri finem natura faciebat et 
sacerdote quodam in altari sacrificante huic principi filio suo post 
debitas Deo gratias et supplicationes rex pater benedixit. Qui dum 
moreretur Henricus princeps, ut qui ad regnum deventurus erat, ad se 
vocato sacerdote honestissimz vita) quodam monacho, preteritos 
errores confessus, vitam et mores penitus emendavit, ita ut post 
patris obitum nullus lasciviz locus in eo unquam fuerit inventus. 


But it was not until the expiration of a century after the 
Prince’s accession to the throne, a fact most strangely over- 
looked hitherto, that Fabian laid the foundation-stone of the 
edifice of calumny, that he had been the associate of buffoons 
and thieves and a participator in their follies and crimes, 
which we are now considering. It is to be borne in mind 
that Fabian was not born until the expiration of forty years 
after the Prince’s accession, that his death occurred full one 
hundred years after that event, and that his ‘Concordance of 
Histories’ is a posthumous work, first published during the 
reign of Henry VIII., in the year 1516, long after the final 
overthrow of the House of Lancaster, and consequently that 
by no possibility could he have had any personal knowledge 
of events which occurred during the life of Henry V., or have 
learnt those of which previous writers made no mention, 
except by a tradition of what none of those writers knew or 
believed to be true. He, however, writing of Henry V., says 
that— 


The King, before the death of his father, applyed himself unto all 
vyce and insolency and drew unto himself riotters and wildly disposed 
persons, but after that he was admitted to the rule of the land anon 
and sodainely he became a new man, and turned all that rage and 
wildness into soberness and wise sadness and the vice into constant 


1 Rot. pat. 13 Hen. IV. p. 2.m.6d. 8 Rym. Fad. 767-8, ante, p. 96. 
2 Titus Livius, p. 4. 
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vertue. And for that he would continue that vertue, and not be re- 
duced thereunto by the familiaritie of his old nice company, he 
therefore, after rewards given, charged them upon paine of their lives 
that none of them were so hardy as to come within ten miles of such 
place as he was lodged in after a day to be by him assigned.' 

This extract is but an instance of the natural de- 
velopment and growth of scandalous stories. The Prince’s 
supposed ‘ vyce and insolency,’ and the meaning and value of 
those words, and also of the expression, borrowed from pre- 
vious writers, that he ‘sodainely became a new man,’ will be 
found not far to seek. His supposed address to his former 
associates is simply a perversion of Elmham’s account of the 
address of Parliament to the young King, and the King’s 
reply. Though really a work of supererogation, an exhaustive 
search has been made through the rolls on which all gifts or 
rewards of the King are necessarily recorded, but no trace 
of any such gift or reward made by the King is to be found. 
The allegation that the Prince drew unto himself ‘ riotters 
and wildly disposed persons’ was now made by Fabyan 
for the first time, and though the total silence of all previous 
writers as to any such conduct of the Prince, its extreme 
improbability, and its inconsistence with all that is known of 
his life stamp it as untrue, we ought not to refrain from 
noticing that the author of the ‘Chronicle of Henry 1V.’? 
treating of the events which occurred early in the year 1412, 
says that the Prince ‘united almost all the nobility of England 
in homage to himself.’ Fortunately we are not in the dark as 
to who and what the persons were who, in point of fact, were 
the Prince’s ‘old company,’ nor how he treated them after 
he became king, and their names will assist us in considering 
what the Prince confessed and wherein he became a new man. 
First to be mentioned are the Prince’s two most distinguished 
uncles. 

Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, was associated’ with 

' Fabyan, 389. ° 
2 Sloane MSS. No. 1776 (Polychronicon), Hen. IV. f 49. ‘Chron. Hen. 1V., 


edited by Dr. Giles, p. 63. 
* Rot. Fr. 10 Hen. IV. m. 6, and m. 2. 8 Rym. Fad. 585 and 601. 
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the Prince’s own chamberlain, Hugh Mortymer, in the nego- 
tiations during the year 1409, which had for their object his 
marriage with a daughter of the King of France. His inti- 
macy with the Prince during his father’s life was such as to 
lead many years afterwards to false charges against him, on 
which he was tried and acquitted.' The Prince’s very first 
act on coming to the throne was to appoint him chancellor. 
Thomas Beaufort was also associated * with Hugh Mortymer 
and others in some of the negotiations for the Prince’s 
marriage. He was appointed by Henry IV. admiral‘ of 
England, and chancellor,’ after which the King appointed 
him on June 8, 1412, one of the commanders of the expedi- 
tion to Aquitaine ® and created him Earl of Dorset.” The 
Prince soon after coming to the throne appointed him 
his lieutenant of Aquitaine* and admiral of England,® and 
afterwards advanced him to the dignity of Duke.'® 

Of the Prince’s household two have been already men- 
tioned. Hugh Mortymer was about his person from the 
very beginning of his father’s reign.'' He was his chamber- 
lain'? and in that capacity was one of the ambassadors 
appointed on October 5, 1406, to treat for the marriage of the 
Prince with a daughter of the King of France. He was re- 


1 Howell’s State Trials, i. 267. Parl. hist. i. 354 e¢ seg. 

? Rot. cl. 1 Hen. V. (the m. is wanting). Dugdale’s Chronica Series, p. 56. 
His appointment is referred to in Rot. cl. 1 Hen. V. m. 1, as having taken place 
on the day of the King’s accession. 

* Rot. Fr. r1oHen. IV. m. 2. 8 Rym. Fed. 601. 

* Acts of Council (August 18, 1409), i. 320. Rot. pat. 11 Hen. IV. m, 12 @. 
8 Rym. Fed. 616. Rot. Fr. 11 Hen. IV. m. 8. 8 Rym. Fed. 648. 

5 Rot. cl. 11 Hen. IV. m. 8@. Jan. 31, 1409-10. 8 Rym. Fed. 616. 

* Indenture penes cl. Pell. 13 Hen. IV. June 8. 8 Rym. Fed. 745. In- 
denture penes, cl. Pell. 13 Hen. 1V, June 10, 8 Rym. Fad. 750. 

7 Rot. chart. 13 Hen. 1V. m. 2. July 5, 1412. 

® Rot. Vasc. 1 Hen. V. m. 15 and m. 8. 9 Rym. Fad. 29 and 42; Acts of 
Council, ii. 128. 

® Rot. pat. 1 Hen. V. p. 1, m. 12; never hitherto printed or published. 

% Rot. pat. 4 Hen. V. m. 11. Nov. 18, 1416; never hitherto printed or 
published. 

" Acts of Council, November 1401, i. 176. 

% Rot. Fr. 8 Hen. IV. m. 20. 8 Rym. Fed. 453. 
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appointed ' on June 11, 1407, and continued * to be intrusted 
with negotiations for the same purpose for a further period 
of more than two years. On September 1, 1411,3 he was 
appointed one of the ambassadors authorised to negotiate 
for the marriage of the Prince with a daughter of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and his powers to effect that object were re- 
newed on February 10, following.‘ He continued in favour 
with the Prince after his accession to the throne, and was 
appointed by him® on July 4, 1413, less than three months 
after his coronation, one of his ambassadors whom he sent to 
the same Duke, but only ten days afterwards * he authorised 
him to enter into negotiations with the ambassadors of 
‘our adversary of France.’ On June 4, in the following year, 
he renewed ’ his appointment as ambassador to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and expressly empowered him to treat for his 
marriage with a daughter of the ‘noble and magnificent 
prince, our most dear cousin, John Duke of Burgundy, 
and on the 22nd of the same month ® intrusted him with 
other secret powers. 

The treasurer of the Prince’s household® during the 
latter part, and probably for nearly the whole, of his father’s 
reign, was a priest named John Ikelyngton. He must have 
been a person of high character, for he had been a member of 
the household of Richard II.'° and was one of the witnesses "' 
to his will. 


1 Rot. Fr. 8 Hen. IV. m. 6. 8 Rym. Fad. 485. 

2 Rot. Viag. 9 Hen. IV. mm. 19 andg. Rot. Fr. 10 Hen. IV. mm. 8, 6, 
and2. 8 Rym. Fed. 504, 507, 509, 546, 571, 587 and 597-9. 

* Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 1. 8 Rym. Fed. 699. 

* Rot. Fr. 13 Hen. IV. m. 15. 8 Rym. Fed. 721. 

5 Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. V. m. 26 and 21. 9 Rym. Fad. 34 and 35. 

* Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. V. m. 24. 9 Rym. Fed. 34. 

7 Rot. Fr. 2 Hen. IV. m, 22. 9 Rym. Fed. 136. 

* Rot. Fr. 2 Hen. V. m. 25. 9 Rym. Fad. 142. 

* Rot. cl. 13 Hen. IV. m. 30. 8 Rym. Fed. 705. 

© Rot. cl. 2 Hen. IV. m. 21; confirmed in Parliament, Rot. pat. 4 Hen. IV. 
m. 21. 8 Rym. Fed. 162 and 281. 

" Ex cod. man. 21 Ric. I. 8 Rym. Fed. 77; Nicholl’s Wills of Kings and 
Queens, &c., of England, 191-201. From the original in the Chapter House, 
Westminster. 
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The names of a large number of the Prince’s other most 
intimate friends are to be learnt from the contemporaneous 
rolls now kept in the Record Office. The whole of them were 
persons of distinction, and in every way worthy associates of 
the heir-apparent to the crown. Almost, if not quite all held 
offices of trust under the King his father. It will suffice to 
mention a few of them. 

Richard Earl of Warwick was a companion in arms of 
the Prince in 1404 (who speaks of him in a letter' to the 
council of June 26, in that year, as ‘his very dear and very 
beloved cousin’), and in 1405.2. He was with him® at the 
surrender of the Welsh chieftains on September 12, 1407, 
and took part in the suppression ‘ of the rebellion in Wales 
in May 1409. He was a member of the King’s council, 
and was present with the Prince at the grand council® held 
‘about 1405,’ and at all ® the councils held in 1410 and 1411 
at which the Prince was present, after which latter year his 
name does not’? appear among those present at any council 
at which the name of the Prince, as having been also present, 
is not also mentioned. The Prince, on coming to the throne,* 
immediately appointed him seneschal of England, and on 
July 4,° appointed him one of six ambassadors whom he 
sent to the ‘magnificent prince,’ the Duke of Burgundy. 
Ten days afterwards he gave'® them power to treat with 
‘our adversary of France,’ which resulted in a truce ' agreed 
to on September 25, and confirmed"? on October 21. On 
January 10" following, he gave them further powers to treat 
with ‘our adversary of France,’ and on the 28th of the same 


1 Acts of Council, i. 231. 2 Acts of Council, i. 252-3. 

§ Ex MSS. St. Alb. 8 Rym. Fed. 497. 

* Rot. cl. 1o Hen. IV. m. 6. 8 Rym. Fed. 588. 

® Acts of Council, ii. 98. 

§ Jb. i. 340, 343, 347, 348, and 349, and ii. 7. 7 Ib. ii. 31- 40. 
§ Rot. pat. 1 Hen. V. m. 36. 9 Rym. Fed. 2. 


* Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. V. m. 26 and 21. 9 Rym. Fed. 34 and 35. 
Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. V. m. 24. 9 Rym. Fed. 36. 
" Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. V. m. 20. 9 Rym, Fed. 56. 
Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. V. m,. 20. 9 Rym. Fed. 68. 
1 Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. V. m. 11. 9 Rym. Fed. 88. 
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month ' the King bound himself not to marry anyone except 
Katherine of France, which obligation he renewed on May 31,” 
and again on June 18 and 22.3 Other negotiations for the 
marriage of the King took place, but are not necessary to be 
described here. It is sufficient to notice that the King 
continued his favour to the Earl of Warwick, upon whom, 
on July 14, 1414,‘ he conferred the appointment of captain of 
Calais, which had been vacant ever since his own accession. 
Sir Thomas Erpyngham was appointed by Henry IV. his 
chamberlain® within a month after he came to the throne, 
and also a member of the council, and steward of his 
household’ in 1406-7. He.was associated with the Prince’s 
chamberlain and others in the negotiations during the years 
1407 and 1408, which had for their object the Prince’s mar- 
riage with a daughter of the King of France. He continued 
in favour with the Prince after his accession to the throne, 
and was one of his council * and seneschal of his household,® 
and was one of the witnesses to his will,'® dated July 24, 1415. 
Sir Thomas Picworth was sent'' with others to the King 
of Scotland by Henry IV. in the first year of his reign. In 
1404 he was, with others, sent '* by the King to Calais to meet 
envoys of the Duchess of Burgundy, and was shortly after- 
wards appointed lieutenant of Calais,'* and sent for the same 
purpose to Picardy. He was then appointed governor of 
Jersey,‘ but retained his appointment as lieutenant of Calais. 


' Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. V. m. 9. 9 Rym. Fad. 103. 

2 Rot. Fr. 2 Hen. V. m. 21. 9 Rym. Fed. 132. 

3 Rot. Fr. 2 Hen. V. m. 20. 9 Rym. Fed. 140 and 141. 

* Rot. Vasc. 2 Hen. V. m. 23; and see Acts of Council, ii. 147, last two 
lines, note 2. 

5 Rot. pat. 1 Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 8. 8 Rym. Fed. 97. 

® Acts of Council, i. 100. 7 Rot. Parl, iii, 528. 

8 Acts of Council, ii. 145. 

® Rot. pat. 1 Hen. V. m. 37, dated March 21, 1412; never hitherto printed 
or published, 

© Ex Bib. Gon. et Caii Coll. Cam. 9 Rym. Fed. 21. 

" Rot. Viag. 1 Hen. IV. m, 36. 8 Rym. Fad. 157. 

% Rot. Fr. 6 Hen. IV. m. 14. 8 Rym. Fed. 374 and 376. 

19 Rot. Fr. 6 Hen. 1V. m. 7. 8 Rym. Fed. 391. Acts of Council, i, 238 and 
" Acts of Council, i, 261. 
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By that description he was appointed,’ on May 30, 1409, one 
of the ambassadors to treat with the ambassadors of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and made a commercial treaty ? with them. 
He was then appointed,’ together with others, a commissioner 
for hearing complaints against the Duke of Burgundy ; after 
which he was appointed,‘ together with others, an ambas- 
sador to the Duke of Burgundy, with a view to the marriage 
of the Prince with a daughter of the Duke. In the whole of 
the negotiations with the Duke of Burgundy he was associated 
with Sir William Bardolf, one of the suite of the Prince. 

Sir Arnold Savage was appointed a member of the 
council’ by Henry IV. soon after he came to the throne, and 
was Speaker of the House of Commons * during the session 
held in 1403, and in that capacity, on behalf of the Commons 
of England, signed a letter, identical with those of the King, 
the Prince of Wales, and magnates, dated February 25, 
1403-4, making advances to the King of France, and he was 
associated with the Prince’s uncle ? Henry Beaufort, his cham- 
berlain Hugh Mortymer, and others in the negotiations 
during the year 1409, which had for their object the marriage 
of the Prince with a daughter of the King of France. 

John Catryk, an eminent ecclesiastic, treasurer of the 
cathedral of Lincoln, was appointed,*® on July 3, 1406, an 
ambassador to treat with the ambassadors of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and on July 11° following he was, together with 
Sir Thomas Erpyngham and the Prince’s chamberlain, Hugh 


' Rot. Fr. 1o Hen, IV. m. 2. 8 Rym. Fad. 589. Acts of Council, i. 353. 

2 Rot. pat. 11 Hen, IV. p. 1, m. 2, 8 Rym. Fed. 615. 

* Rot. Fr. 11 Hen. IV. m. 9, 8 Rym. Fed. 627. 

* Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 26, 24, 19, and 18, 8 Rym, Fed. 659, 668, 667 
and 682, and Acts of Council, ii. 5. 

5 Acts of Council, i, 161, ii. 81-3 and 99. 

* Ex. autog. February 25, 1403-4. 8 Rym. Fed. 349, ante, p. 17. 

7 Rot. Fr. 10 Hen. IV. m. 6 and 2. 8 Rym. Fad. 585, 586, 599, and 601. 

® Rot. Fr. 7 Hen. IV. m. 4. 8 Rym. Fed. 444. Acts of Council, i, 292. 

® Rot. Fr. 8 Hen. IV. mm, 20 and 6. Rot. Fr. 9 Hen. IV. mm. 19 and 9. 
Rot. Fr. 10 Hen. IV. mm, 8, 7, 6 and 2. Rot. Fr. 11 Hen, IV. m, 12. Rot. Fr. 
12 Hen, IV. mm. 27, 12 and 1. 8 Rym, Fed. 453, 504, 507-9, 546, 571, 585, 
587, 597-9, 636, 659, 680 and 699. 
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Mortymer, appointed ambassador to the King of France, 
and took part in the negotiations from that time till the 
close of the reign of Henry IV., which aimed at the marriage 
of the Prince. The Prince, upon his accession to the throne, 
appointed him, being then Archdeacon of Surrey, his am- 
bassador to the Apostolic See,' and then Member of the 
Council of Constance, In his letters patent, dated May 22, 
1413, he described him as his well-beloved clerk, John Catryk. 

The names of a considerable number of the Prince’s suite 
down to the very close of his father’s reign are known, and 
upon the character, conduct, or fair fame of not one of them 
does the slightest stain rest. Among these are Thomas Earl 
of Arundel. He was a brother in arms of the Prince in 
1404 and 1405,? and was again employed against the Welsh 
in 1409.2 On September 1, 1411,‘ he and Hugh Mortymer, 
the Prince’s chamberlain, and the Earl of Pembroke and John 
Catryk were appointed ambassadors to treat for the marriage 
of the Prince with a daughter of the ‘ magnificent prince, the 
Duke of Burgundy.’ Two days afterwards he joined® the 
suite of the Prince. He is said to have been also appointed 
by the Prince® his lieutenant of the castle of Dover and of 
the Cing Ports. Be that as it may, he certainly continued in 
high favour with the Prince, who, the very day after he had 
been proclaimed king, conferred’ upon him the appointment 
of constable of Dover castle and keeper of the Cinq Ports, 
vacant by his own accession, and aiso appointed* him trea- 
surer of England. Among the latest additions made by the 
Prince to his suite, on November 16° preceding his father’s 
death, were John Holand, described as lately receiver of the 


' Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. V. m. 36. 9 Rym. Fad. 12; and see post, p. 144. 

2 Acts of Council, i, 221, 247, and 267. 

* Rot. cl. 10 Hen, IV. m, 6, and 11 Hen, IV. m, 29. 8 Rym, Fed. 588 
and 611, 

‘ Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. 1V. m. 1. 8 Rym, Fed. 699. 

5 Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. IV. m. 3. 8 Rym. Fad. 699. 

* Hasted’s Kent, iv. 76-77. Philpott’s Vil/are Cantiarium, 12-13. 

7 Rot. pat. 1 Hen. V. p. 1, m. 37. 

® Rot. pat. 1 Hen. V. p. 1 m, 37. 

® Rot. Fr. 14 Hen. IV. m. 3. 8 Rym. Fed. 771. 
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lands of the late Duke of Exeter, who had been attainted 
and perished on the scaffold, and probably a son of that un- 
fortunate nobleman, John Stafford and Humfrey Stafford, son 
of Sir Humfrey Stafford,' a companion-in-arms of the Prince. 
The latter had been appointed by the council in the previous 
year * one of the commissioners to raise money in the county 
of Dorset; both he and his father had been employed in 
the same manner on previous occasions.2 He continued in 
favour with the Prince, by whom he was appointed a commis- 
sioner of array ‘ two years after his accession. john Stafford 
was probably another son of Sir Humfrey Stafford. His 
previous history is not known, but he certainly continued 
in favour with the Prince, by whom he was appointed con- 
stable of the castle of Lincoln ® soon after his accession, 
and was afterwards® sent as ambassador to the Duke of 
Burgundy. 

There is, however, still extant a very remarkable docu- 
ment, which throws great light upon the Prince’s early friend- 
ships, and how such stories as Fabyan’s originate. About 
two years after he came to the throne he made a will,’ which 
is attested by a very large number of witnesses, and bears 
date July 24,1415. He gave thereby no less than thirty-five 
legacies, the great majority of which are specific articles of 
value and the rest sums of money, all obviously commemo- 
rative of long-standing affection and friendship; and then, 
after giving sums to his seven clerks and the clerks of his 
chapel, he gives—what was an immense sum in those days— 
no less than 10,000/. to be distributed among his ancient 
servants, without acceptation of persons, according as they 
had longest and most faithfully served, of whom Thomas 
Brussingham is to have 200 marcs and John Brom Ioo/. It 
is only consistent with every day’s experience how, in much 
' Ex MSS. Sancti Albani, Sept. 1, 1407. 8 Rym. Fed. 497. 

2 Acts of Council, ii. 73. 
* Jb., i. 161, 202, 273, and 343 ; and ii. 75. * Jb., ii, 171. 
5 Rot. Fr. 6 Hen. V. m. 7. 9 Rym. Fed. 592. 


* Rot. Fr. 6 Hen. V. m. 7. 9 Rym. Fed. 592. 
7 Ex MSS. in Bibl. Coll. Gon. et Caii, Cam. 9 Rym. Fad. 289. 
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less than eighty years, a rumour of the contents of this will, 
more especially of the last paragraph of it, should develop 
itself into a giving of rewards by the Prince to his old 
company. 

It remains to give a short outline of the three personages 
named in the dramas which Lord Campbell treats as entitled 
to be received as truthful historical works, and who are repre- 
sented therein as buffoons and thieves, with whom the Prince 
associated and in whose follies and crimes he participated— 
namely, Sir John Oldcastle, so represented in the older drama, 
entitled ‘The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth,’ and Sir 
William Bardolf and Sir John Falstaff, in the two dramas 
known as Shakespeare’s ‘Henry the Fourth,’ Part I. and 
Part II. As the older drama has been driven from memory 
by Shakespeare, it is as well to begin by considering what title 
it has to the literary rank which Lord Campbell has assigned 
to it. The name of the person by whom and the date when 
it was written are unknown, save and except that it must have 
been written prior to September 1588, inasmuch as Tarleton' 
the jester at some period of his life acted in it, and he 
was buried in the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, on the 
third of that month in that year—3oth of Elizabeth—as is 
proved by a burial certificate in our possession ; and it is not 
easy to discover in which of the first twenty-nine or thirty 
years of that queen’s reign a play which turned into ridicule 
the Protestant martyr of Henry V.’s time, the history of 
whose martyrdom had been published? by John Bale, Bishop 
of Ossory, in 1544, and also the Protestant martyr of Queen 


' For Tarleton’s performance in this play of the character of Judge, and also 
of Clown, and all that is known of his life and of his writings, see Groese, 77ésor 
de livres rares et précieux, tome iii. p. 421; Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, 
tit. Henry V. and tit. Tarleton; Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, tit. Tarleton ; 
Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography, tit. Tarleton, by Espinasse ; 
Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, tit. Tarleton; preface to Knight’s Cadinet 
Edition of Shakespeare, vol. v. p. 3; and Fuller’s Worthies ; but the truth of the 
tradition that Tarleton fed pigs is inconsistent with what is known of his life and 
writings. 

2 Briefe Chronicle concerning the Examination and Death of the Blessed 
Martyr Sir Fohn Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. 8vo, 1544. 
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Mary’s time, Dericke Carver,’ otherwise known as Derick, 
could have been tolerated on the stage, or even permitted ; 
the presumption, therefore, would seem to be that it was 
acted in the reign of Queen Mary only. Tarleton, as far as 
can be learnt from his own compositions, ‘ Newes from Pur- 
gatory,’ ‘The Seven Deadly Sins,’ &c., was either a Roman 
Catholic or nothing ; and the ‘ Famous Victories,’ if not com- 
posed by him, was doubtless composed with a view to suit 
him and his powers as a low comedian. But it may have 
been written and acted, not so much for the purpose of ridi- 
culing the Protestant religion in general as the Puritans, who 
were almost, if not quite, as obnoxious * to Queen Elizabeth 
as the Roman Catholics. They were sorely treated by 
Parker,’ her first Archbishop of Canterbury, who held that 
see until his death in 1575. The memory of Oldcastle and 
of Derick Carver was, however, kept alive by Fox, the first 
edition of whose ‘ Acts and Monuments’ appeared in 1562-3, 
and the memory of the former of these two martyrs was 
further kept alive by a new edition of Bale’s ‘ Briefe Chro- 
nicle,’ published in 1576. The Queen then prosecuted in the 
Star Chamber‘ Grindal, who had succeeded Parker as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for his alleged remissness in punishing 
Puritans. Neither the date of Tarleton’s ‘ Newes from Pur- 
gatory’ nor that of his ‘Seven Deadly Sins’ is known. The 
earliest date assigned to any of his other compositions is the 
year 1570, in which year he wrote a ballad. In the ‘ Stationers’ 
Register’ for 1576, &c., are notices of his poetry. He wrote 
‘Tragical Treatises in Prose and Verse’ in 1577-8. His 
‘Repentance’ and ‘ Farewell’ were evidently written subse- 
quently, and apparently after he had given up acting in such 
a piece as the ‘Famous Victories. Stow published the first 


1 Fox’s Acts and Monuments, vol. vii. p. 321. London, 8vo. 1844-1848. 

2 See Daniel Neal’s History of the Puritans, edited by Joshua Toulmin, 
Bath, 1793-7, 8vo. 

* Life of Archbishop Parker, by John Strype. London, fol. 1711. 

* Memorial of the True Cause of the Suspension and Disgrace of Edmund 
Grindall, Archbishop of Canterbury. London, 1710, 8vo. Seealso his Life by 
John Strype. London, 1710, fol. 
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edition of his ‘ Annals’ in the year 1580. Hall, in his chro- 
nicle, published in 1548, had, upon the apparent authority 
of Elyot’s romance, ‘ The Governor,’ spoken of the Prince as 
having had ‘ unthrifty playfaires ;’ and Fabyan, writing eighty- 
three years after the Prince’s accession, had spoken of him as 
having before the death of his father ‘applyed himself unto 
all vyce and insolency and drawn unto himself riottous and 
wildly disposed persons.’ Stow, writing thirty-two years after 
Hall and seventy-four years after Fabyan, and 167 years after 
the Prince’s accession, writes of him as follows ' :— 


He lived somewhat insolently, insomuch that while his father 
lived, being accompanied with some of his young lords and gentle- 
men, he would waite in disguised array for his own receivers and 
distress them of their money, and sometimes at such enterprises both 
he and his companions were sorely beaten, and when his receivers 
made to him their complaints how they were robbed in their coming 
to him, he would give them their discharge of so much money as 
they had lost, and besides, that they should not depart from him 
without great rewards for their trouble and vexation, especially they 
should be rewarded that best had resisted him and his company and 
of whom he had received the greatest and most strokes. 


The use of the word ‘insolency’ in this passage is of great 
value, as explaining that in Fabyan, in which the same word 
occurs ; and it cannot admit of a doubt that the true meaning 
of the passage in Stow now quoted is that the Prince, accom- 
panied by some of his young lords and gentlemen, indulged 
in the practical joke of adopting disguised array and distress- 
ing for a brief space and afterwards remunerating his own 
receivers, and that it is a monstrous perversion of fact to treat 
the Prince’s conduct, however foolish, as feloniously criminal. 
Whether the story thus told is or is not true—and it rests upon 
no foundation but that of tradition—is not very material, 
Most probably it is an exaggeration (all traditions are exag- 
gerations) of some solitary harmless freak of the Prince in 
his boyhood. It may be, however, that the author of the 
‘ Famous Victories’ seized upon this and the next passage in 


' Stow’s Annails, London, fol. 1632, p. 342. 
N.S.— VOL, IIL. 
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Stow, in which he quotes Sir Thomas Elyot’s romance of the 
misconduct of the Prince in court and imprisonment by Chief- 
Justice Gascoign, as fitting materials for a comedy suitable to 
the powers of such an actor as Tarleton, the greatest jester, 
comedian, and stage buffoon of the age, and which did not 
claim, and to which no one would think of giving, the character 
of a truthful history, and by way of zest introduced one of the 
Prince’s most illustrious associates, the martyr Oldcastle, and 
one of the noble Marian martyrs, Dericke Carver, or Derick, 
the former as a thief and the latter as clown as well as thief, in 
whose criminal and foolish practices he represented the Prince 
as participating, confident that any amount of discredit and 
ridicule cast upon Oldcastle and Dericke would be accepted 
as directed against the Puritans, hateful in all ages to the 
class of persons who attend theatrical exhibitions at a public 
house, and hateful to the Queen, who burnt Anabaptists and 
persecuted the Puritans; and it may be that accordingly 
Tarleton performed the characters of the judge and the clown 
with all his skill as a jester and comedian on some occasion 
or occasions between the year 1580 and the time of his 
‘Repentance’ and ‘ Farewell,’ while keeping, as at one time 
he certainly did, a public house in which he used to perform. 
However, without desiring to define the precise time when 
the ‘Famous Victories’ was composed or first acted, it may 
safely be averred that it is the very first work in which Prince 
Henry is said to have ever engaged in any criminal enterprise 
whatever, or to have associated with thieves or buffoons; and 
that it is the sole foundation upon which Shakespeare, and 
after him Rapin, Hume, and other historians, built their repre- 
sentations of the conduct of the Prince during his father’s 
lifetime. 

It is only necessary to reproduce a few of Knight's! re- 
marks on the drama itself :— 

That old play was acted prior to 1588; Tarleton, a celebrated 
comic actor, who played the clown in it, having died in that year. . . . 
The comic parts are low buffoonery without the slightest wit, and the 


' Preface to Knight’s Cabinet Edition of Shakespeare, vol. v. p. 3 et seq. 
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tragic monotonous stupidity without a particle of poetry, and yet 
Shakespeare built upon this thing. In the ‘ Famous Victories’ we are 
introduced to the young Prince in the opening scene ; his companions 
are Ned, Tom, and Sir John Oldcastle, who bears the familiar name 
of Jockey. They have been committing a robbery on the King’s 
receivers, and Jockey informs the Prince that his (the Prince’s) man 
hath robbed a poor carrier. The plunder of the receivers amounts 
to a thousand pounds ; and the Prince worthily says, ‘As I am a 
true gentleman, I will have half of this spent to-night.’ He shows 
his gentility by calling the receivers villains and rascals. The Prince 
is sent to the Counter by the Lord Mayor ; Gadshill, the Prince’s man 
who robbed the carrier, is taken before the Lord Chief-Justice ; and 
the young Prince, who seems to have got out of the Counter as 
suddenly as he got in, rescues the thief. The scene ends with the 
Chief-Justice committing Henry to the Fleet. Sir John Oldcastle, 
like all the other companions of the Prince, is a low, worthless fellow, 
without a single spark of wit or humour to relieve his profligacy. 
Dericke, the clown, is the leading character throughout this play. 
The first edition of Shakespeare’s ‘Henry IV., Part L, 
appeared in 1598, 40th year of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
first edition of his ‘Henry IV.,’ Part II., in 1600, Queen Eliza- 
beth being still on the throne, They differ as regards the 
dramatis persone from the ‘ Famous Victories’ mainly in this, 
that they omit the two Protestant martyrs, Oldcastle and 
Dericke, as buffoons and thieves and associates of the Prince, 
and substitute as his associates and as buffoons and thieves, 
Sir William Bardolf and Sir John Falstaff. Falstaff is 
addressed by the Prince in the second scene of the first act 
of Part I. as ‘my old lad of the castle,’ and later on in the 
same dialogue the Prince is made to say, ‘Where shall we 
take a purse to-morrow, Jack?’ Ned of the former play then 
enters as Ned Poins. They make a plot, in which Peto, 
Gadshill, and Bardolf also take part, to rob the carriers, 
which is carried out in the next act by Falstaff, Gadshill, Bar- 
doit, and Peto, who then are robbed by the Prince and Poins. 
These scenes are laid previous to the battle of Shrewsbury, 
fought July 23, 1403, when the Prince was only fifteen years of 
age, and Shakespeare, through Part II. as well as Part I. of his 
‘Henry IV., represents the Prince as the debauched associate 
K2 
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of the same persons for nine and a half years. He does not 
introduce the scene of the Prince’s committal by Gascoign, 
but refers to it incidentally, and only once during the life of 
Henry IV., thus: Part II., act i, scene 2. ‘Enter the Lord 
Chief-Justice and servant. Page (to Falstaff): Sir, here comes 
the nobleman that committed the Prince for striking him about 
Bardolf,’ i.e. that Bardolf, not Gadshill, was the man who 
had been brought before the judge, upon which the Prince 
had struck the judge and been committed. That is all that 
occurs in the play as to the committal of the Prince till the 
scene after the death of Henry IV. The date of this sup- 
posed dialogue is shown by the latter part of it. ‘Chief- 
Justice: I hear you are going with Lord John of Lancaster 
against the Archbishop and the Earl of Westmoreland,’ and 
as they were both executed in 1405, it is represented that the 
Prince had been committed when he was at or under the age 
of seventeen. Shakespeare, described by Lord Campbell as 
scrupulously accurate about facts, also represents the Duke 
of Clarence as present at the death of his father, the fact 
being, as has been ' already shown, that the Duke then wes, 
and for many months had been, in Aquitaine. 

Sir William Bardolf was appointed? on May 30, 1409, 
together with Sir Thomas Picworth and others, ambassadors 
to treat with the ambassadors of the Duke of Burgundy, who 
agreed to a truce which was brought before the Prince and 
and lords of the council’ in the following year, with a view 
to further instructions being given to those ambassadors of 
the King. He and Sir Thomas Picworth were next ap- 
pointed‘ ambassadors to the King of France by letters patent 
dated April 27, 1410; on November 29 in the same year the 
powers granted to them and others on May 30, 1409, to treat 
with the Duke of Burgundy, were renewed ;° a fresh truce was 
agreed to and proclaimed by letters patent; on June 2 con- 


» See ante, p. 101, note 4. 

2 Rot. Fr. 10 Hen. V. m, 2, 8 Rym. Fed. 589. 

® Acts of Council, i. 353. 

* Rot. Fr. 11 Hen. IV. m. 12. 8 Rym, Fed. 632. 

* Rot. Fr. 12 Hen, IV. m. 26. 8 Rym,. Fed, 659. Acts of Council, ii. § 
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servators of the truce were appointed, of whom the Prince, 
as captain of Calais, and also as constable of Dover castle 
and warden of the Cinq Ports, was one. He was taken by 
the Prince into his suite' on November 16, 1412; he con- 
tinued in his favour after he became king, who, by 
letters patent? dated on May 1 in his first year, and further 
letters patent* dated June 13 in the same year, confirmed and 
regranted to him a pension of 100/. a year, granted to him by 
Henry IV. on June 19 in the second year of his reign, and 
which he raised to 150/. a year, and other property, and after- 
wards appointed him lieutenant of Calais.‘ He is neverthe- 
less treated by Shakespeare,’ without the shadow of founda- 
tion, as engaged for a period of nine and a half years in 
criminal enterprises, in which the Prince participated ; and 
Shakespeare further represents that one of those enterprises 
led to his being brought before Chief-Justice Gascoign at a 
time when the Prince was only fifteen years of age; that on 
that occasion the Prince struck the judge, and was thereupon 
committed ; and that the Prince continued to lead a life of 
profligacy with the same associates up to the time of the death 
of his father, between nine and ten years afterwards. 

Sir John Fastolf was in the suite ® of the Duke of Clarence 
in the expedition to Aquitaine in the summer of 1412, and 
was undoubtedly in favour with the Prince after he became 
king, as appears by a writ’ of privy seal, dated June 18, 
1415, to the treasurer of the exchequer, commanding him 
to pay him for ten men-at-arms and thirty archers, and by a 
grant ® in the following year to him, described as ‘our beloved 
and faithful Sir John Fastolf,’ of the manor and lordship of 


' Rot. Fr. 14 Hen, IV. m. 3. 8 Rym. Fd. 771. 

? Rot. pat. 1 Hen. V. p. 1, m. 15. 

* Rot. pat. 1 Hen, V. p. 1, m. 15. 

* Rot. Fr. 4 Hen. V. m. 8 9 Rym. Fad. 422, Acts of Council, ii. 221, 245, 
and 347. 

Henry IV., Part I. and Part II. 

Rot. Fr. 13 Hen, IV. m. 12, 8 Rym. Fed. 751-2. 

Pell roll, 3 Hen, V. June 18, 1415. 9 Rym. Fed, 270, 

* Rot, Fr. 3 Hen, V. m. 13. 9 Rym, Fed. 329, 
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Fulense, near Harfleur, ‘in consideration of our special favor 
and for his services.’ 

Miss Roberts, in her' historical memoirs, devotes a whole 
chapter of twenty-three pages to a most interesting vindication 
of the memory of Sir John Fastolf, whom she describes 
as ‘a hero, the brightness of whose reputation has been 
tarnished by the unwarrantable freedom taken with his name 
by a poet.’ He was undoubtely a Knight of the Garter, a 
distinguished general, and one of the most honourable and 
excellent men of his age. 

Sir John Oldcastle, whom it pleased the author of the 
‘ Famous Victories of Henry V.’ to represent as a profligate, 
robber and buffoon, was undoubtedly one of the earliest and 
most intimate friends of the Prince, from the Prince’s boy- 
hood. He was his companion in arms in Wales,’ in 1402, 
when he had not yet attained the age of fifteen, and during 
subsequent years. He was a sharer with the Prince in the 
‘great achievement which resulted in the surrender of the 
Welsh chieftains, and is ° said to have been appointed jointly 
with the Earl of Arundel and Sir Gilbert Umfraville, another 
friend of the Prince, to the command of an expedition against 
France. He had embraced the religious tenets of Wicliff 
before the Prince was born, having been converted to them 
by that great man himself, who died in 1384.6 ‘ Before 
God and man,’ said he on his trial, ‘I solemnly here profess 
that till I knew Wicliff, whose judgment ye so highly dis- 
dain, I never abstained from sin, but after I became acquainted 
with that virtuous man and his despised doctrines it hath 
been otherwise.’ He continued in favour with the Prince 

' See Memoirs of the Houses of York and Lancaster, vol. ii, chap. ii. pp. 
35-57. London, 1827, 8vo. See also Rowe’s Life of Shakespeare, prefixed to 
Johnson and Steevens’ edition of Shakespeare, p. 66. 

2 Acts of Council, i. 174. 

3 Jb, ii. 68. Rot. Viag. 4 Hen. IV. m. 24. 8 Rym. Fed. 331. 

* Ex MSS. Sancti Albani. 8 Rym, Fed. 497. 

5 Walsingham, ii. 286. 

* History of the Church of Christ, iv. 91. 


7 See this passage quoted from Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and commented upon 
in the History of the Church of Christ, iv. 132-3. 
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after he came to the throne. He had some dealings with 
him, for by a warrant dated July 20, 1413, being exactly four 
months after his accession, he recited that he was indebted ! 
to him, jointly with others, in the sum of eighty marcs, part 
of a great sum of money for which he had bought of them a 
buckle fora belt of very great value, and which he commanded 
to be paid at Michaelmas in the following year; and though 
he issued a proclamation? against all Lollards a month later, 
namely, on August 21, we have it under the hand of Arch- 
bishop Arundel, in a letter* dated October 10, in which he 
gives an account of the prosecution which he had instituted 
a few weeks afterwards against Sir John Oldcastle, and his 
trial and condemnation, that he had had difficulty in obtain- 
ing the King’s consent to his being prosecuted, as he was the 
King’s ‘familiar friend.’ It cannot but be thought probable that 
the Prince was more or less intimate with some, perhaps many, 
of the associates of his dear friend, Sir John Oldcastle, and 
that among his own friends and associates Sir John Oldcastle 
was not the only one who held, or was supposed to hold, like 
him, religious opinions obnoxious to the clergy ; for instance, 
Sir John Cheyne, who had been one of the ambassadors 
appointed to treat with the King of France for the marriage 
of the Prince with a daughter of that king. We have no 
actual knowledge of the religious tenets of Sir John Cheyne, 
but he certainly belonged to a Lollard family.“ Sir Roger 
Cheyne and his son Roger were Lollards, and included, 
together with Sir Thomas Beauchamp, Sir Thomas Chaworth, 
and others, in the indictment against Sir John Oldcastle.® 
Thomas Cheyne, another son of Sir Roger, was a Lollard, 
and so was William Cheyne,‘ afterwards brought with other 


' Rot, pat. 1 Hen. V. p. 3, m. 34. 9 Rym. Fed. 41. 

? Rot. cl. 1 Hen. V. m. 22d. 

3 Ex Bibl. Lambeth. 9 Rym. Fed. 60. 

* Rot. coram Rege H. 1 Hen. V. Rex, m. 7, and Controlment roll Hil. 
1 Hen. V. r. 23. 

5 Excluded from the pardon granted to Lollards. Rot. pat. 2 Hen. V. 
m. 24. 9 Rym. Fed, 119. 

® Rot. cl. 2 Hen, V. m. 23. 
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notorious Lollards before the King by a very remarkable 
writ of habeas corpus. But, considering the violent animosity 
which then prevailed, and had during the whole of the reign 
of Henry IV. existed in the minds of the clergy against 
those who were designated as Lollards, it is in the Prince's 
long and persistent intimacy with and friendship for the 
most eminent and avowed professor of the religious opinions 
obnoxious to the clergy, that we must look for a key to the 
mystery of his alleged ‘ vice and insolency,’ his alleged asso- 
ciation with ‘ wild and riotous persons,’ afterwards exaggerated 
for the amusement of an anti-Puritan audience into buffoons 
and thieves, and of the description of the King as a new man. 

It is a matter of history that Richard II., and also that 
John of Gaunt, the Prince’s grandfather, had been suspected 
of favouring the tenets held by Wicliff. That eminent 
divine had been allowed to die in peace at the place where 
he preached and laboured, and it was but natural that the 
established clergy should, on the accession of John of Gaunt’s 
son to the throne, be intensely anxious as to the religious 
tenets of the new king. Henry IV.’s throne was not 
a very secure one, and it is highly probable that a sense of 
that insecurity, felt both by the King and a powerful clergy, 
headed by Thomas of Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
influenced the passing a statute' very soon after the King’s 
accession, which for the first time in the history of the king- 
dom made the entertaining of religious opinions at variance 
with those entertained and inculcated by the clergy of the 
Established Church an offence punishable with death, with- 
out any trial by the peers of the alleged offender, who might 
be arrested and be put to answer before an ecclesiastical court 
and compelled to criminate himself, and then be put to death 
by being burnt alive in pursuance of a writ framed for that 
purpose by that same Thomas of Arundel, then chancellor. 
No sooner had that Act passed than one William Sautre,? 


1 Stat. 2 Hen. IV. c. 15. 
2 Rot. cl. 2 Hen. IV. p. 1, m. 6, Fitzherbert, De Natura Brevium, 269¢. 
8 Rym. Fd. 178. 
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parson of St. Margaret, in Liant, in the diocese of Norwich, 
was condemned by a court presided over by that same 
Thomas of Arundel, as archbishop, and burnt alive under a 
writ issued by him as chancellor, dated February 26, 1400-1. 

How many persons were burnt alive in the reign of 
Henry IV., during all which time and at the accession of the 
Prince, his son, Thomas of Arundel was Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is not known ; but it is certain that one John 
Badby,' described as a tailor at Evesham, was also con- 
demned by a like court presided over by the same Arch- 
bishop, and burnt alive under a like writ, dated March 5, 
1410-11. It was therefore rather dangerous to be supposed 
to entertain opinions which Thomas of Arundel thought fit 
to disapprove of, and it was but natural that the Archbishop 
and his clergy might be somewhat anxious during Henry 
IV.’s long illness, and still more so when that illness was 
known to have terminated fatally, to ascertain whether the 
Prince harboured or meant to favour the opinions of his 
most intimate friend, Sir John Oldcastle ; and that the Prince 
should be anxious, as he valued the security of his throne, 
to disavow all such opinions and all intention to favour 
them ; and that all the monks who had, or pretended to 
have, access to him, or to be in any way cognisant of his 
acts, should be emulous to proclaim that, whatever suspicions 
his long association with heretics had created, there was 
no longer any reason for alarm. They would not dare to 
ascribe to him in plain words that he had at some time 
or other been de facto a Lollard. What were they to say? 
Now it may or may not be true that he had at some time or 
other during his father’s life overstepped the strict rules of 
morality and indulged in some /éaison. He was a man, a 
young man, of like passions as others, but it is impossible 
to believe that any such sensual indulgence would have 
created the slightest uneasiness in anyone as to the reign of 
the future King, or that any monk or other person whatever 
would have cared to record a single word of a confession 

? Rot. cl. 11 Hen. IV. m, 18, 8 Rym. Fad. 627. 
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limited to that species of indiscretion, which has never dis- 
entitled an heir-apparent to the throne to be considered the 
first gentleman in the kingdom. What, then, was the course 
of sin which monks desired the nation to believe that the 
Prince confessed ‘in the darkness of the night,’ upon ‘ secret 
resort to a monk of most honest life,” which one describes as 
‘the secrets of his whole life,’ another, ‘ previously infected 
poison,’ and which required an ‘antidote, from which ‘ in- 
stantaneous conversion by a happy miracle’ is said to have 
taken place? Certainly not open, notorious, and persistent 
buffoonery or thievery; certainly not forbidden inter- 
course with one of the opposite sex, the criminality of which 
depends, in the eyes of the world, upon its being habitual, 
notorious, and flagrant. Conversion from a habit of life can 
not be evidenced by such ephemeral acts as a confession or 
a single prayer, but only by long perseverance in an opposite 
habit. Conversion is not a change of external acts, but a 
change of belief in the mind or in the heart, which alone 
may be evidenced by words; for instance, by confession of 
and penitence for that which every monk in every age would 
characterise as the deadliest poison in both mind and heart— 
religious opinions different from his own, the ‘secrets of a 
whole life. It may or may not be true that the Prince ever 
made any confession or exhibition of repentance whatever. 
If he did, it certainly disappeared on the very first possible 
opportunity he had of making it known, namely, when he 
replied to the address from Parliament, and he never re- 
newed it; but it is in the highest degree improbable that he 
ever made any confession which by any possibility could 
ever transpire. The very minuteness with which it is de- 
scribed is convincing proof of its non-existence except in the 
imagination of Elmham, upon whose authority alone it rests. 
It required very little stretch of imagination for Fabyan in 
after years to translate the words ‘ preassumptum virus’ pre- 
infected poison, into ‘ vyce and insolency,’ and the ‘ secrets of 
his whole life’ into ‘ past errors, to parody the young King’s 
answer to Parliament, and to invent a scene describing his 
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imaginary dismissal of his ‘old nice company,’ and, knowing 
that one at least of the Prince’s old company had been a 
Lollard—that is to say, a person entertaining religious opinions 
differing from his own—to call them ‘ wild and riottous,’ such 
persons having already been described by Parliament as! 
‘inciters to sedition and insurrection, and as creating dissen- 
sions and perpetrating other enormities too terrible to men- 
tion,’ and been pronounced worthy of death. There was 
nothing new in that mode of treating persons guilty of the 
crime of exercising their judgment as to the religious 
opinions dictated by their own conscience, or in that mode 
of characterising the holders of such opinions. The early 
Christians were charged with insurrections and rebellions, 
with worshipping the sun, with worshipping the head of an 
ass, with practising infanticide, and with feasting on the 
blood of infants at their meetings to break bread and drink 
wine in commemoration of a divine command ; there are 
persons at the present day who believe that our King Henry 
VIII. was present at and superintended the slaughter of 
10,000 Catholic virgins in one day; and among other his- 
torical paintings of supposed events during that monarch’s 
reign is one descriptive of that scene still to be seen on 
the walls of the Cartuja convent, near Granada, in Spain, 
and to which the eyes of English visitors are piously 
invited. Even in modern times, and in our own country, 
the gross criminality of dissent from the formularies of 
the Established Church of England has been treated by 
sections of the press, and in pulpits, and by really well- 
meaning justices of the peace as rioters and provokers of 
riots and disturbance. But the meaning which all these 
chroniclers dared not express in plain words, but desired to 
convey, is still more clearly demonstrated by the acts 
whereby the Prince exhibited his conversion, and having 
become a new man. Hear Titus Livius?: ‘He built a 
Carthusian convent at Bethlehem, and a convent for women 
at Syon,’ notwithstanding that the state of his finances was 


' Stat. 2 Hen. IV. c. 15. 2 Titus Livius, p. 5. 
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such that he was obliged to pawn! his gold coronet. Hear 
Walsingham: He was? ‘devoted to God, furthering (pro- 
movens) and honouring the prelates and ministers of the 
Church, and acquired* ‘the name of Prince of Priests.’ 
Just a month after he had issued his warrant‘ for the pay- 
ment at Michaelmas in the following year to Sir John Old- 
castle and others of the balance of the purchase-money of 
a ‘firmaculum’® which he had bought, he issued a procla- 
mation® threatening chaplains who should preach any 
‘Lollardry’ or spread its ‘ pestiferous seed,’ and all persons 
adhering to them, with imprisonment and forfeiture of their 
goods and chattels, and commanded that they should be 
arrested and subjected to the orders of their diocesan. He 
was believed to have sanctioned one month afterwards the 
prosecution for so-called heresy, in the court of Thomas 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, of his old friend and 
comrade in arms, whose bitterest enemy described him as 
dear to’ and in favour with the King on account of his 
integrity, and thereby his sentence to a® cruel and horrible 
death, which was carried into execution under a® statute 
passed after his friend’s condemnation, by which the bar- 
barous law of his father against persons whose religious 
opinions were not consonant to those of the Established 
Church was re-enacted with increased severity. The pre- 
amble of the statute, in the customary language of church- 
men of that age, as of pagan churchmen in previous ages, 
attributes to such persons heresy, damnable doctrines, sedi- 
tion, treason, an intention to dethrone and murder the 
sovereign, and a desire to subvert Church and State. 

1 Rot. pat. 3 Hen. V. m. 36, July 14, 1415. 9 Rym. Fed, 286, 

2 Walsingham, ii. 291. 

* White Kennett’s History of the Reign of Henry V., ii. 163. 

* Rot. pat. 1 Hen. V. p. 3, m. 34, July 20, 1413. 9 Rym. Fed. 41. 

5 Firmaculum, buckle for a belt set with precious stones. See Ducange’s 
Glossary. 

® Rot. cl. 1 Hen. V. m, 22d. Aug. 21, 1413. 9 Rym. Fed. 46. 

7 Walsingham, ii. 291. 

* Rot. Par. 5 Henry V. iv. 1084. Howell’s State 7rials, i, 245. 

* Stat. 2 Hen. V. st. i. c 7. 
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Mr. Tyler does his best to defend the Prince from the 
charge of having become a persecutor after he came to the 
throne, and contends that he had good reason to believe that 
Sir John Oldcastle was guilty of having, at the head of 20,000 
men, assembled in St. Giles’ Fields, and levied war against the 
King, and that he was therefore justly executed for treason, 
although in point of fact the sentence pronounced upon him 
and executed was a sentence not known to the law for 
treason. Suffice it to add that Sir John Oldcastle was not 
present or charged with being present at the meeting which 
formed the subject of the indictment against him; that there 
is not and never was any reason for believing that the 
meeting was held for any purpose but that of prayer and 
reading the Scriptures ; that the 20,000 persons supposed to 
have been present had no existence except in the legal 
fiction, then and even till quite lately invariably adopted in 
all civil and criminal complaints, to charge an act done by 
two or more persons as done by an extravagant number ; 
and that a meeting of twenty or thirty persons for prayer 
or praise, or reading the Scriptures, would, as a matter of 
course, be described by a churchman as a meeting of 20,000 
rebellious heretics for treasonable purposes. In justice to the 
memory of Henry V. it must be also stated that it is by no 
means certain that the King himself did not connive at, if 
not plan, the escape of Sir John Oldcastle from the Tower on 
October 27, 1413. A wretched Lollard, who was supposed to 
have entered the Tower for the purpose of facilitating his escape 
and to have unfortunately permitted himself to be taken, 
seems to have been one of those whose real crime was that 
called heresy, and who was indicted (at whose instance may be 
easily presumed) for felony and treason and executed ; but Sir 
Robert Morley, the constable of the Tower, from whose actual 
custody Sir John Oldcastle escaped, remained, as far as has 
hitherto been discovered, untried even for negligence ; and from 
the day of the escape, until, at all events, the following January 
not the slightest effort was made by the King to recapture Sir 
John Oldcastle. Neither is it by any means certain that the 
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indictment against Sir John Oldcastle in January 1413-14, 
supposing it to be genuine, was preferred, or the proclamation 
for his arrest then issued had the approval of the King. It 
is a remarkable fact that in the very selfsame term in which 
that indictment was found the King indicated his appreciation 
of the zeal of Thomas of Arundell, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had been President of the Court which had condemned 
Sir John Oldcastle to be burnt for heresy and was his persist- 
ent enemy, by causing him, the Archbishop, to be prosecuted 
in the Court of King’s Bench, from which he escaped by death 
before he could be tried.'| Moreover, it is worthy of notice 
that for nearly four years after the proclamation for Sir John 
Oldcastle’s arrest in January 1413-14, no effectual means 
whatever were taken to ensure the attainment of that object ; 
but in the winter of 1417, when the King had quitted England, 
leaving his brother John Duke of Bedford Regent, and not 
till then, Sir John Oldcastle was arrested and brought before 
a Parliament held by the Regent in the absence of the King, 
which ordered ? that he should be burnt by the most horrible 
process that blind bigotry combined with fiendish barbarity 
could devise. To that outrageous crime the King was, beyond 
all doubt, no consenting party. Other circumstances, which 
cannot be described within the compass of this paper, also 
tend to throw grave doubts upon the King’s personal responsi- 
bility for the prosecution of Sir John Oldcastle, and, above all, 
for its dreadful result. But we cannot conclude our notice 
of Sir John Oldcastle without reproducing the passage in 
Speed’s chronicle which Miss Strickland so grossly mis- 
represents in the page of her life of Margaret of Valois which 
we have already quoted. Speed’s words are?®: 


4 N. D., author of the ‘ Three Conversions,’ hath made Ouldcastle 


1 Controlment roll Hil. 1 Hen. V. m. 21. 

2 Rot. Par. 5 Hen. V. iv. 108 6. Howell’s State Trials, i. 245. See the 
Sheriff's expenses for ‘a chain and staple and coals and wood’ &c., ‘ in execution 
of the judgment’ that ‘he should be burnt hanging.’ Foreign accounts, 6 Hen. 
V. m. 19d. * Speed, c. xv. Ss. 47, p. 637. 

* Treatise of the Three Conversions of England from Paganism to Christian 
Religion, by N. D., imprinted 1603-4. 
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a ruffian, a robber, and a rebel, and his authority, taken from the stage 
players, is more befitting the pen of his slanderous report than the 
credit of the judicious, being only grounded from this papist, and his 
poet of like conscience for lies, the one ever faining and the other 
ever falsifying the truth ; that Copus hath made the Lord Cobham a 
traitour, &c. . . . Iam not ignorant, but his attainture of treason I 
leave it to the answer of Master Fox, who largely handled it. 


The author of the ‘ Three Conversions,’ written under the 
initials‘ N. D., was no other than Robert Parsons,' or Persons, 
the Jesuit accomplice of Campion, who was hanged for 
treason. Neither the ‘Three Conversions’ nor the composition 
referred to as that of Copus,? the author of which was John 
Harpsfield,? who had been archdeacon of Middlesex, but 
had fled the country, though full of abuse of Sir John 
Oldcastle and of the martyrs who had suffered during the 
reign of Queen Mary, contains a single word imputing to 
Prince Henry any misconduct whatever, or to Oldcastle 
that he had corrupted him. Both these authors accuse Old- 
castle, in various forms of speech, of heresy, sedition, and 
treason—that is to say, as guilty of the enormity of worship- 
ping God according to his conscience, reading God’s Word, 
and entertaining religious opinions differing from their own. 
To return to Prince Henry as ‘a newe man:’ under the 
further statute passed for the purpose of extirpating the 
‘ pestiferous seed of Lollardry,’ were burnt alive more persons 
than it is necessary to enumerate. He appointed Stephen 
Patryngton, who had distinguished himself as the author of a 
treatise ‘ against the Wiclevists, to be his confessor,> and made 
him a special grant to enable him to keep four horses and a 
hack and four grooms; but, whatever Elmham may say, the 
King was not much given to confessing. He continued® him 

1 Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, tit. Parsons. 

2 Dialogi Sex contra Summi Pontificatus, Monastice Vite, Sanctorum et 
Sanctarum imaginum Oppugnatores et Pseudo-martyres. Antwerp, 1556, 4to. 

* Dod’s Church (Roman Catholic) History of England, vol. ii. p. 62. 

4 Contra Wiclevistas, one of fifteen works of Stephen Patryngton, the King’s 
confessor. Appendix to Goodwin, vol. ii. pp. 353-361. 


5 Rot. pat. 1 Hen. V. p. 4, m. 10. 9 Rym. Fed. 72. 
* Rot, pat. 3 Hen. V. p. 1, m. 33. 9 Rym. Fad. 217. 
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as his confessor when granting to him in April, 1415, the tem- 
poralities of the see of St. David’s, to which' Patryngton had 
been elevated on February I previous, upon the translation of 
John Catryk on that day from that see to the see of Coventry 
and Lichfield, and again? when granting to him on August 5, 
1416, the temporalities of’ the see of Chichester, though 
his translation to that see had not then® been perfected. 
Patryngton, still de jure Bishop of St. David’s, had letters of 
protection‘ as the King’s confessor, from the Duke of Bed- 
ford (Regent), dated November 8, 1417, to join the King in 
France, and died® within six weeks afterwards. After the 
death of Stephen Patryngton the King appointed as his con- 
fessor Thomas Netter ® (Waldensis), who had been appointed 
somewhat more than a year before his father died inquisitor 
general in England for the prosecution of Wiclevists, 
and was the author’ of a furious treatise against all 
heretics, and numerous other controversial works, and had 
been a member ® of the court which had condemned to be 
burnt to death the dearest friend of his youth, Sir John 
Oldcastle, and had also been a member of the council of 
Constance, to which the King also ® sent his ' ‘ well-beloved 
Clerk’ John Catryk,'' Archdeacon of Surry,’ Patryngton’s pre- 
decessor in the see of St. David's, and afterwards Bishop of 

' Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesia, edition Hardy, 1855, i. 296. 

2 Rot. pat. 4 Hen. V. m. 17. 9 Rym. Fed. 384. 

3 Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 244. 


* Rot. Fr. 5 Hen. V. m. 9. 9 Rym. Fed. 509. 
5 Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 244, and see Rot. pat. 6 Hen. V. m. 20. 9 Rym. Fed. 
87. 

: ": See a grant to him as the King’s confessor, misnamed as Thomas ‘ Wareyn,’ 
Rot. pat. 9 Hen. V. p. 1, m. 15. He describes himself in his own works as at 
that time the King’s confessor. 

? Doctrinale Antiquitatis Fidei, &c. Edition Venetiis, 1757, fol., the preface 
to which contains a memoir of the life of this extraordinary man. 

® Preface to Doctrinale. ® Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 452. 

% Rot. Fr. 1 Hen. V. m. 36. 9 Rym. Fed. 12. 

" Rot. Fr. 12 Hen. 1V. m. m, 26 and 12. 8 Rym. Fad. 659 and 680; Le 
Neve’s Fasti, iii. 29 ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities. 

2 Rot. Pat. 3 Hen. V. p. 6, m. 18. 9 Rym. Fad. 248, and Rot. Fr. § 
Hen. V. m. 16; also Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 296, 373 and 552; /d. ii. 89, 117 and 
140; and /). iii. 207. 




















Coventry and Lichfield. This council, strengthened by the 
presence of the King’s two representatives,' ordered Wicliffe’s 
bones to be dug up and scattered, and. burnt John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague. Verily the young King was a new man! 
What more could he possibly have done to show that he had 
swallowed the antidote * to the poison* which had affected 
him, that he had abandoned all his past errors,‘ his vice and 
insolency,’ and had entitled himself, in the eyes of all monks, 
priests, and chroniclers, in an age when bigotry had well-nigh 
extinguished every spark of human feeling throughout all 
Europe, to the character attributed by them to him of having 
become possessed of every virtue ® under the sun. 

The foregoing pages will have given some little insight 
into the vast mine of historical wealth which lies hid in the 
rolls now stored in the Public Record Office, and the acts 
and proceedings of the Privy Council. They describe with 
marvellous minuteness the very movements of the King 


from day to 
actions of his 


ment, and it is perfectly incredible that if the heir-apparent 


of the crown 
pursued that 
Fabyan, and, 


enterprises described by subsequent writers, including Lord 
Campbell, some reference to such a course of life or to some 
one or more of such criminal enterprises, and the name of 
some one or more of the persons supposed to have partici- 
pated in them, would not have been found in some one or 
more of those rolls or the acts and proceedings of the 


Privy Council 


' History of the Church of Christ, iv. 92. See further as to Council of Con. 
stance, the same volume p. 154 ¢¢ seg. 
? Elmham, cap. vii. p. 15. * Elmham, cap. vii. p. 15. 


* Titus Livius, 
* « By a happy 


none of the virtues which he could exercise.’— Walsingham, ii. p. 290. ‘ Falling 
shori of no virtues.’-—Otterbourne, p. 273. ‘ No kind of immodesty ever had 
place in him.’—Titus Livius, p. 5. ‘ Constant virtue.’—Fabyan, 389. 
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day, his expenses, and even the most trivial 
life as well as the proceedings of his Govern- 


had ever, even for a period however short, 
course of life which is attributed to him by 
above all, had ever indulged in the criminal 


; but all the labour of all the detractors of the 


Pp. 4- 5 Fabyan, 389. 
miracle (!) is converted.’—Elmham, c. vii. p. 15.‘ Wanting 


Ill. L 
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Prince during four centuries and a half have failed to discover 
in them the slightest trace of anything of the kind. They 
have now been subjected to a protracted and exhaustive 
search, equally without the discovery of the slightest trace of 
foundation for any of the imputations so made against him. 

Mr. Tyler says with reference to the Prince’s supposed 
contempt of court and imprisonment that! ‘he has been in- 
forined that the records of the court fail to throw any light 
on the subject ; but Lord Campbell, when he ventured to 
enter the lists against Mr. Tyler, must have known what 
every member of the legal profession knows, that there are 
two great rolls of the court, on both of which such an 
event as the committal of any man by the court for con- 
tempt or any other offence could not possibly have failed to 
be recorded. Those rolls are the Rotuli coram Rege and 
the Controlment rolls. These Lord Campbell utterly 
ignores. They are extant for the whole of the reign of 
Henry IV., without the loss of a single membrane or part 
of a membrane. On each of these rolls every commitment, 
either ad respondendum or in penam, for any offence or cause 
whatever, made by the Court of King’s Bench, is to be seen. 
But not the slightest trace of the commitment of the Prince, 
or of the commitment of any person whatever for any such 
offence as that attributed to the Prince has, after a most 
careful, diligent, and exhaustive search through all the rolls 
for the whole of the reign of Henry IV., made by the pre- 
sent writer himself, in person, been discovered on any roll 
or record whatever. The non-existence of any record of a 
commitment of the Prince will be conclusive to the mind of 
everyone conversant with legal procedure, that the story of 
his misconduct in court and imprisonment is absolutely 
untrue ; but the story is of too much interest in an historical, 
as well as in a legal, point of view, to be allowed to drop 
without adding to our refutation of it, and our vindication 
of the Prince from the imputations with which it has been 
connected, an endeavour to trace and explain the origin of 
the story itseif. 


1 Tyler, i. 381. 
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The Rotuli coram Rege are extant from a period by 
many years anterior to Magna Charta, the Controlment 
rolls from the commencement of the reign of Edward IIL, 
and the year-books, from the commencement of the reign 
of Edward II.; and' no instance whatever has yet been 


' See the history of the writ of Habeas Corpus by the present writer, title 
‘ Contempt.,’ in which are transcripts or extracts of records of all the known cases 
of contempt, except those mentioned in the year-books, which came before the Court 
of King’s Bench from the time of Magna Charta to the death of Henry V., and of 
the reports of those mentioned in the year-books, but not one of which was dealt 
with otherwise than according to the course of the common law, i.e. by action, in- 


formation, presentment, or indictment. 


summary of some of them :— 


The following schedule contains a brief 





Roll 


Name of Plaintiff 











M. 37, 38 Hen. 
I 


II. m. 7 


M. 37, 38 Hen. 
III. m, 12d 


M. 38, 39 Hen. 
III. m. 22d 

P. 21 Ed. I. par. 
i. m. 95 


P. 22 Ed. I. m. 39 


T. 30Ed. I. m. 9d 
M. 33, 34 Ed. I. 
m. 75 


.. 
48 


11 Ed. Il. m. 


T. 13 Ed, IL. m. 
14 


Rex et W. Ber- 
tolf 


Rex et Joh. de 
Faukin 


Rex. 





| Rex et William 
de Bereford 


| 


| Joh. de Molen- 
din and others. 
Jurors in an 
action of Go- 
mage v. Pes- 
| tour 

| Rex et Simon de 
| Henham 
Roger de Heng- 
ham 


Will de Thorp . 


Rex et Joh. de 
Cherleton 





Name of 
Defendant 





| 
| 


Précis of Record 


Will. Kyme | Action for inciting a mob of 


Will. 
Insula 


Laurentius. 


Eustace de 
Parle and 

Joh. de 
Parle 

| Hug. 
Portam 


ad 


Egid. de 
Argentun 
Will. de 

Brews 


Thomas 
Mackerell 
et Joh. 
frater ejus 


Henr. de la 
Potte 





de | Action for assault 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


300 persons to burn plain- 
tiff, because he sued defen- 
dant in the King’s Court, 
and for beating the jury 
in the 
presence of judge while 
sitting in open court 
Action for contempt and hin- 
dering proceedings in court 
Information by petition of 
judge to Parliament against 
defendants for insulting him 
in court 
Action by the jury in a 
cause for abusing them in 
open court; a jury to try 
the issue impannelled in- 
stanter 
Action for assaulting the 
plaintiff in open court 
Information by Chief-Justice 
for abusing him in open 
court while sitting to try 
an action 
Action by one of a jury who 
had been sworn for assault- 
ing him on his way to 
court, tried by a jury of 
bystanders in the court 
Action by Mayor of the 
Staple for abusing him in 
open court at Westmin- 
ster; tried by a jury im- 
panelled instanter in West- 
minster Hall 
L2 











/ 
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found in any of those rolls or in the year-books of any 
committal 7x penam by the Court of King’s Bench in a 

















Roll | Name of Plaintiff ae al Précis of Record 
M. 17 Ed. II. m. | Will de Brades- | Henr. de | Action for violent assault 
16d chagh, miles | Gillebrand | and preventing the holding 
court 
M. 17 Ed. II. m. | Jordanus de | Will. de | Action for violent assault 
16d Kenyon Brades- by an appellee upon the 
chagh,mil. | appellor on his way to 
court 
M. 17 Ed. II. m, | Rexet . «| Will. de | Action for abusing in court 
63 Botesford a party to a suit 
M. 17 Ed. II. m. | Joh. le Norreys | Ad. de By- | Action by one of a jury in 
69 kerstaffe an action, for accusing him 
in open court of giving a 
false verdict 
M. § Ed. III. m. | Joh. de Graunt- | Regem (in | Conviction by Superior 
128 sete error) Court for contempt in open 
court reversed by a writ 
of error, because offence 
not tried by a jury 
M. 6 Ed. III. m. | Rex et Joh. de | Ad. de | Action for contempt (de 
30d Rokeley Everyng- placito contemptus) in as- 
ham de/|_ saulting plaintiff in open 
Rokeley court 
P. 10 Ed. III. m. | H. Gaygold . | W.deBote- | Like action for assault on 
59 ford plaintiff in open court 
P. ro Ed. III. | Juratores, &c. . | Gilb. Twye. | Action by a jury for abusing 
Rex m. 15d them in open court 
H. 13 Ed. II. m. | Joh. de Sand- | T. Hole- | Process before Parliament 
116 ham brok [coram Rege in Farlia- 
mento] for tumult in court 
T. 19 Ed. III. m. | Rex et Th. de | W. de Da- | Action for violent assault in 
77 Whitesley lyngham court 
H. 22 Ec. TIL. m. ex. . - | Roger dej| Presentment by jury for 
103 Boudon contempt and assault on 
one of themselves in court, 
removed by writ of certio- 
rari; defendant pleaded 
not guilty, but tried by a 
jury and convicted 
P. 26 Ed, III. m. | Rex et Th, Hu- | Joh. de | Action by one of a jury for 
60 bert Wode- violent assault in open 
house, et court ; verdict: damages 
Joh. serv. | x. lib., of which cxx, s. 
ejus awarded to the King 
M. 30 Ed, III. m, | Rex et Sim, de | Ric. de | Action for violent assault on 
113 Kegworth Shaleford the Attorney-General in 
open court 
T. 1 Hen. V. Rex. | Rex. ° John Shaw | Bill for attempting to rescue 
m. 15 a prisoner from the interior 
bar of the court, and abus- 
ing the marshal. Jury of 
officers of the court 











ordered and challenged. 





ee 











a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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summary manner, and without indictment, presentment, 
information, or arraignment for contempt, committed even in 





| 


Roll Name of Plaintiff el | Précis of Record 





| Challenge allowed. Fresh 
jury impannelled. Defend- 
| ant found guilty of part 
of contempt, acquitted of 
remainder 
T. 9 Hen. V. Rex. | Rex. . | Richard Presentment by jury for 
m. 7 Cheddre violent abuse of them while 
N.B.—The said Richard Cheddre afterwards offered | Considering their verdict, 
the council, sponte et non coactus, voluntarily to pay removed by certiorari. De- 
300 marcs in three instalments, which sum wasac- | fendant arraigned, pleaded 
cepted by the council, and assigned by them to the guilty, — — to be 
Duke of Bedford, the King’s brother, in part pay- | mitted to make an end 
ment of his wages. The judges were then ordered, | with the King 
by writ of privy seal, to record the amount as a 
debt to the King, and a pardon of all forfeitures on 
payment. See Acts of Council, ii. 298, 303, and 
321. 








| 











To the foregoing are to be added as reported ; 














y | 
Year-book | Name of Plaintiff Bae And | Précis of Record 
M. 22 Ed, III. f. | Rex. ‘ . | Anon., | Indicted for an assault in 
29 Chiv. et | open court in the presence 


Anon.Esq. | of Thorpe, Justice 

27 Ed. III. Lib. Rex et anon. | Anon, . | Action for trespass in the 

Ass. pl. 49 | (a priest) presence of the King 
| (coram Rege and his 

| | justices), i.e. in the Court 
of King’s Bench 


30 Ed. III. Lib, | Rexet anon. . | Anon, . | Action for assault on person 
Ass. pl. 14 | coming to court to prose- 
| cute an action 

39 Ed. III. Lib. Rex et Ad. | R.W, . | Action for assault on female 
Ass. pl. 1 | Brabson et Em. | plaintiff coming to court to 
| his wife prosecute an assize of novel 

disseisin 
42 Ed. III. Lib. | Rex et Sibilla, | Patrick de | Action for assault in West- 
Ass. pl. 18 | widow of John Sandal minster Hall on a widow 
| Dring while prosecuting an appeal 
against defendant for the 
death of her husband ; 
tried by a jury of stall- 
keepers in Westminster 
Hall, impannelled instanter 
| 42 Ed. III. f. 2, | Rex. ° - | Anon. . Indicted for striking in 
pl. 17 | Westminster Hall a juror 


| who had given a verdict 
| against defendant 
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its presence, up to a considerable period after the death of 
Henry IV. 

Towards the end of the reign of Edward I., a little more 
than eighty years before the birth of Henry of Monmouth,!' a 
Chief-Justice had been grossly insulted in open court by 
William de Breosa. The Court of King’s Bench, in giving 
judgment in that case against the offender, expressly refers 
to a then very recent contempt committed by the then 
Prince of Wales, in using bitter and gross language ‘ cuidam 
Ministro Regis’ (the same expression as that by which the 
insulted judge is described), for which the King had punished 
him by banishing him from his presence for nearly six 
months. 

The paragraph in the judgment of the court against 
Wiliiam de Breosa, stating that event, is thus recorded :-— 


Quia manifeste patet tam per hoc quod prefatus Willielmus post 
redditionem judicii predicti contemptabiliter barram ascendit et pre- 
fatum Rogerum justiciariumDomini Regis. de judicio per ipsum pro- 
nunciato reprehendit et postea eidem Rogero eunti, etc., verbis 
acerbioribus et grossioribus insultavit ut predictum est que expresse 
redundabant tam in dedecus predicti Justiciarii quam in contemptum 
curiz Domini Regis et inobedientiam. Que quidem, videlicet con- 
temptus et inobedientia tam MINISTRIS IPsIUS Domini Recis quam 
sibi ipsi aut curiz suz facta valde sunt odiosa et hoc nuper appa- 
ruit cum idem Dominus Rex filium suum primogenitum et carissimum 
Edwardum Principem Wallia pro eo quod quedam verba gro sa et 
acerba cuidam MINISTRO SUO dixerat et hospicio suo fere per dimidium 
annum amovit nec ipsum filium suum in conspectu suo venire permisit 
guousque predicto MINISTRO de predicta transgressione satisfecerat. 
The Court then proceeded to give judgment in the case before it. 
Et quia sicut honor et reverentia qui MINISTRIS IPsIUS Domin1 
Recis ratione officii sui [fiunt] ipsi Regi attribuuntur, sic dedecus 
et contemptus MINISTRIS suis facta eidem Regi attribuuntur. Et 
videtur quod predictus Willielmus in premissis tam ipsi Domino 
Regi et curiz suze quam prefato justiciario suo contemptum fecit et 
dedecus manifestum. Per ipsum Dominum Regem et consilium suum 
concordatum est, &c. 


' Rot coram Rege, m. 33, 34 Ed. I., m. 75, avée, p. 42. 
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On comparing this record with Elyot’s history the follow. 
ing points of perfect identity will be found. First, an insult 
by a Prince of Wales to a judge, ‘Ministro ipsius Domini 
Regis’ ; second, the language of the court in describing the 
offence, thus—in the record quoted, ‘ contemptus et inobedi- 
entia’ ; in Elyot, ‘your contempt and inobedience’; and on 
comparing this record with Hardyng’s tradition of the punish- 
ment inflicted by the King on his son for some undescribed 
offence, and with Redman’s tradition of the punishment 
inflicted by the King on his son for the same offence, but 
described as that of insulting a Chief-Justice, the same 
identity is found ; thus the record states that the punishment 
inflicted by Edward I. on his son for insulting a judge was, 
‘Ab hospitio suo fere per dimidium annum amovit,’ ‘nec 
ipsum filium suum in conspectu suo venire permisit quousque 
predicto ministro de predicta transgressione satisfecerat. 
Redman says, ‘Senatu movebatur nec in curiam aditus ei 
patebat.’ Hardyng says the King discharged the Prince 
from his council. Elyot improves the tradition by describ- 
ing the punishment as inflicted by the offended judge him- 
self which he was not aware was not consistent with the 
practice in the time of the Edwards or of Henry IV.; and 
Hall still further improves the tradition by borrowing from 
Redman the fiction that the Prince had struck the judge. We 
thus learn how, by little and little, the tradition of an actual 
fact, to which a Prince of Wales and a ‘ Minister Domini 
Regis’ were parties, was first fastened upon a later Prince 
of Wales and a later ‘ Minister, and how, upwards of 118 
years after the supposed event, it grew in the hands of 
Elyot into one of the fables which he dedicated to Henry 
VIIL., and afterwards into the more monstrous fabrications 
of subsequent writers, which attribute to Prince Henry of 
Monmouth a course of life which the foregoing pages must 
have shown to be foreign to his nature and absolutely 
impossible. 

In bringing this paper to a close the author desires to 
place on record his grateful sense of the valuable advice and 
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assistance which he received from the late Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, and Mr. J. J. Bond, all of 
the Record Office, under whose auspices it had been com- 
pleted in draft early in 1862, when he was suddenly neces- 
sitated to leave England for Gibraltar. Private affairs and 
the exigences of the Public Service combined ever since to 
render it almost out of his power to revise the draft, and 
would have rendered it quite impossible for him even to at- 
tempt to do so, if it had not been for the kind aid of the 
officers of the Record Office, especially of Mr. Walford D. 
Selby and Mr. J. M. Thompson, the equally kind aid of the 
officers of the British Museum, especially of Mr. G. F. Barwick, 
Mr. George Bullen, and Mr. E. Maunde Thompson; of Mr. 
John Nicholson, librarian of Lincoln’s Inn, and, though last, 
not least, of his most esteemed friend the Rev. Charles Hole, 
M.A. (of Camberwell Grove), author of an excellent ‘ Pocket 
Biographical Dictionary,’—to all of whom the author’s best 
thanks are eminently due. 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR BARTLE FRERE, BART, 
G.C.B., G.C.SL,, D.CL., LL.D. FERS, &c. 


By his Daughter, Mary E. I, FREeRe. 
I. 


[That I should be permitted to place upon record aught that 
concerns my Father’s memory, is for me the highest honour ; and 
that I should be called upon to do so by the Royal Historical 
Society, adds to that honour. 

In this Society he took a deep interest, and a paper’ on the 
early History of South Africa, read by him before the Society, and 
contributed to the pages of its ‘ Transactions,’ was corrected for the 
press when he lay on his death-bed. 

His Life remains to be written, and by other than kindred hands ; 
and until the impartial page of history be completely unfolded, it 
is impossible for his countrymen to be fully conversant of the 
measure, or to duly estimate the facts of his heroic life ; of his 
work for his own and other nations, or how that work was mis- 
understood or recognised. In a life so varied, much, of great im- 
portance, can be but barely alluded to in this brief outline ; and 
much must be necessarily altogether omitted. 

It is difficult on such a theme for one of his family to write at 
all, whilst still so recently mourning their immeasurable Loss. 

The paper I have the honour to contribute has no claim to be, 
and could under no circumstances presume to be, a finished portrait 

it is but offered as a very slight sketch of a great and historical 
Englishman, by one whose Joy was to serve him. 

To my Nation let me only say, with Sophocles’ Electra :? 

pir’ elny tvrimos Tovrois* 
par’, el tp mpdoKemar xpnoTa, 
Evvvaiouw’ etxndos, yovéewy ~ 
éxtinous loyovoa wrépvyas 


bfutdvwv yowy. 
M. FRERE. } 


‘let us cease to bewail among the dead that which is risen, 
or rather was Immortal.’—A/emoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, 


Henry Barrie. Epwarp Frere, sixth son and ninth child® of 

Edward and Mary Anne Frere, was born at Clydach House in the 
' Transactions Royal Historical Society, New Series, Vol. U1. Part 1., * His- 

torical Sketch of South Africa, by the Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.B., 

G.C.S.L, &e. 2 Electra, 239-243. 

* Of his parents’ fourteen children he was the fifth surviving Son, All the Sons 
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parish of Llanellyin the county of Brecon, on the 29th March, 
1815. 

He was of gentle birth, his father being the second son of John 
Frere of Roydon (Norfolk) and Finningham (Suffolk), Esq'®, 
sometime M.P. for Norwich and High Sheriff of Suffolk, and his 
mother the eldest daughter and co-Heiress of James Greene of Llan- 
sanfraed (Monmouth) and Turton Tower and Clayton Hall (Lan- 
cashire), Esq™*, M.P. for Arundel in 1759. 

The family of Frere quarters the Aims of eighteen families, and 
is cne of the most ancient continuously represented in an unbroken 
line of male descent in England. Reputed to have come to England 
as Vavasours following the banner of Robert son of William Malet! 
at the Norman Conquest, they settled in Suffolk, where John Frere, 
the earliest known ancestor of their name from whom they trace 
direct unbroken descent, was living at Thurston, in 1268, and 
married Anne, Daughter of John Thurston of Hoxne, in the same 
county—since which date, 1314, and 1471, portions of the entailed 
estates at present owned by the family in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex 
have been in their continuous possession.” 

John Frere’s son Alexander resided at Sweffling (Suffolk),? 1334. 
His great-grandson, also Alexander, married Margaret, Daughter and 
Heiress of John Henman of Occold (Suffolk), Esq'*, where he pur- 
chased land and resided. His son John (obit 1530) lived at Wick- 
ham Skeith, and acquired the property known as Wickham Abbey, 
which devolved eventually on John, his younger son, who had pur- 


bore their Father’s name, Edward, in addition to their other Christian names. Sir 
Bartle Frere was, in accordance with the custom in his family, baptized on the 
day of his birth. 

' Vide Les Conguérants d Angleterre. Robert Malet founded the Priory of 
Eye (Suffolk), in the Records of which mention is made of John le Frere as 
* Vavasseur,’ and Tenant of lands in Eye. 

In the pedigrees and deeds of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the name of 
Frere is written ‘ le Frere,’ but as early as the third year of Edward III. (A.D. 1330) 
the Norman article had been dropped. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the same branch of the family spelt the name indifferently ffrere, Frere, Fryer, 
Frier, Freer. 

* Richard le Frere purchased land in the parish of Sawbridgeworth in the 
Hundred of Braughling, Herts, in 1197—but he and his descendants not being 
Lords of the Manor, are difficult to trace. ‘There is no proof of their being a 
branch of the Norfolk and Suffolk Freres. [Vide J. E. Cussan’s Hist. of Hertford- 
shire, published by 5. Austin, Hertford, 1870, p. 79.] 

* In 1349 John Frere and John King presented to the rectory of Kimberley, 
Norfolk. [Blomefield]. 

The Will of Alex", Frere of Occold, Esq", is dated 1471 [Norwich Registry]. 
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chased the Green Farm and other land at Finningham in 1598. His 
son, another John, in 1656 purchased the manor of Finningham Hall 
and the advowson from Fitznome Lamb, and in 1657 Finningham 
Hall and lands from the family of Cotton.' 

Edward Frere, seventh in descent from Alexander, born in 1680, 
and fur seven years Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, resided for 
more than fifty years at Thwaice Hall (which was pulled down in 
1774), purchased the Lodge Farm, Finningham, of Colonel Sidney, 
and the Hoxne estate of Sir Charles Vernon, and inherited from 
his Cousin and Godfather, Edward Frere, an estate at Wickham 
Skeith, Thrandeston, and Yaxley (Suffolk). His wife Ellinor, Daughter 
and co- Heiress of Thomas Smyth, of Carleton Rode and Thetford in 
Norfolk, and Lord of Wilholmes Manor in Thrandeston (Suffolk), 
Esqre., was representative of the families of Sir John Brecknock 
(Bucks), temp. K. Hen. V., Payne of Rowdham (Norfolk), temp. K. 
Hen. VIII., Longe of Great Livermere (Suffolk), temp. K. Chas. II., 
Everard of Hawkedon (Suffolk), 1690, and was connected with the 
families of Cavendish (afterwards Dukes of Portland) and of Sir 
Robert Chester of Royston, Herts. 

Sheppard Frere, the Son of Edward, purchased Roydon Hall in 
1760. He married Susanna Hatley, Daughter and Heiress of John 
Hatley, of Kirby Hall (Essex), Esq'*, the representative of an ancient 
family formerly possessed of large estates in the counties of Bedford, 
Cambridge, and Huntingdon, but impoverished by their adherence 
to the cause of King Charles I.?- One of them having eminently dis- 


' The name of John Frier occurs among the 250 recipients of the first Charter 
constituting the East India Company, to which John Frere, ‘apparently the 
same person,’ subscribed £250, The Harleston branch of the family emigrat: 
to Barbadoes in the seventeenth century. In political opposition to the rest of the 
family, they were strong Parliamentarians, of whom the most prominent was 
Tobias (described in Royalist lampoons as a vehement partisan of the Round- 
heads). He was M.P. in Cromwell’s second Parliament, and Secretary of the 
Committee of Sequestrations for the county of Norfolk and city of Norwich. 
His branch of the family terminated in an heiress who married Francis Longe of 
Spixworth (Norfolk), Esq't, whose family quarter the arms of Frere. In 1655 
Captain Tobias Frere, Thomas Frere, and others, having petitioned the Council 
of State, obtained from the Lord Protector an order for 200 cases of pistols, 
372 carbines, and 600 swords to be delivered out of the Tower for the use of 
Barbadoes. john Frere was Governor of Barbadoes circa 1720, and Henry 
Frere in 1790. 

2 The last male representative of the family in England, Captain John Hatley, 
R.N., first cousin to Susanna (Hatley) Frere, died unmarried in 1832, and is 
buried at Ipswich. He had sailed as midshipman on board the ‘ Resolution ” 
with Captain Cook on his last voyage of discovery in 1776. A branch of the 
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tinguished himself in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, received the 
honourable addition of a sword to his coat of arms, afterwards 
borne by his descendants. Another, Robert Hatley, was M.P. for 
the borough of Bedford in 1570 and married Dorothy Hampden 
(Aunt to John Hampden). 

The Hatleys quartered the arms of Whitaker (Dorset), which 
quartered those of Crispe (Kent) and Reynolds (Essex), which 
quartered Melbourne (Essex). They were directly descended, through 
the Reynolds, 1660, De Greys, 1632, Calthorpes, 1241, and De 
Warrens, 1088, from William Earl of Warren and Surrey and Gun. 
drada his Wife,' Daughter to Matilda the Daughter of Baldwin V., 
‘the Debonnaire,’ Count of Flanders, and Wife to William the Con- 
queror. This lady's ancestry is as illustrious as may be found. She 
was sixth in direct descent from Alfred the Great and tenth in direct 
descent from Charlemagne (female line) : ? her Saxon pedigree shows 
her direct descent from Cerdic, Ancestor of the Saxon Kings of 
England, who preceded Egbert by eleven generations, and reigned as 
King of Wessex circa A.D. 519. Her Danish and Norman pedigrees 


Hatleys emigrated to America, where they are still represented by their descend- 
ants, the Nortons of Boston, Virginia, U.S.A. 

' Whether Gundrada was, as Speed maintains, fourth Daughter to Queen 
Matilda, and William the Conqueror, or daughter to Queen Matilda (the Con- 
queror’s wife and third cousin) by a previous marriage, is discussed in the note on 
the marriage of the Conqueror in Mr, Freeman’s third volume of the History of 
the Norman Conquest, (Clarendon Press, Edition MDCCCLXIX. Note N.) 
Mr. Freeman inclines to the latter view, but admits that the case cannot be said 


.to be proved. Mr. Stapleton, quoted by Mr. Freeman, takes one view in this 


controversy, and Sir F, Palgrave the opposite. 
On Gundrada’s tombstone at Southover near Lewes the epitaph runs thus : 
* Stirps Gundrada Ducum decus evi nobile germen,’ &c. 

The word Ducum’ is maintained by some to allude solely to Gundrada’s 
maternal descent from the Counts of Flanders, of whose ‘mighty house’ Mr. 
Freeman says : ‘ No line was so exalted as that of the Count of Flanders, which 
by successive intermarriages could boast of a descent from the Kings of Wessex, 
Italy, and Burgundy, and from the Imperial stock of the Great Charles’ (Freeman 
Vol. III. p. 81.) They also claimed descent (vide Will. of Poictiers, &c.) from 
the Emperors of Constantinople and the East. 

? By this line of ancestry, Sir Bartle Frere was thirty-six generations in direct 
descent from Charlemagne, and thirty-two generations in direct descent from 
Alfred the Great : being directly descended from Gundrada’s eldest son William 
de Warren, who married the Daughter and Heiress of the Earl of Vermandoize. 

Gundrada’s Daughter, Lady Adeline de Warren, who married Prince Henry of 
Scotland, was direct ancestress (by four generations) to K. Robert the Bruce, and 
is ancestress to the Dukes of Sutherland, Balfours of Burleigh, Sinclairs of 
Ubster, and many other illustrious Scotch families, 
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demonstrate her direct descent from Rognwald the Rich, the father 
of Rollo I. Duke of Normandy; her Merovingian pedigree that 
from Pharamond ; her Carlovingian and Capetian that from Charles 
Martel, Henry the Fowler Emperor of Germany, King Hugh Capet, 
Robert II. (the Holy) and other noteworthy men. 

The Reynolds! quartered the arms of ten other families—Ver- 
mandoize (Earls of), De Warren (Earls of), L’Estrange (Lord Ralph), 
De Warren (a second branch of), De Stanhow (Sir Harvie), Bacon 
(Sir Bartholomew), St. Omer, Ermingland, Barnard, and Rookwood 
—and were directly descended from Sir William Hervey ? (ancestor 
of the Marquesses of Bristol) and from the Tyrrells, of whom one, 
Kezia Tyrrell,* the ‘ beautiful and virtuous lady in the dissolute age 
of Charles IT.,’ was grandmother to Susanna Hatley. 


' From the Reynolds the Paston Letters passed into the possession of the 
Frere family. Some of these were published by Sir John Fenn (who had 
married Eleanor, daughter of Sheppard Frere, in 1766), the originals being pre- 
sented to King George III. ; some were sold to the University of Cambridge, 
where they still remain, and others are still at Roydon, unpublished. 

2 This noble family claims descent from Herveus Bituricensis (of Berri) of 
Domesday Book, who appears to have been identical with the Lord of St. Aignan in 
Berri, also Baron of Donzi subsequent to 1112. After the Domesday Survey he 
received very large grants of lands in Lancashire which had been Earl Tostig’s. 
The first of the name that is known was Count Hervey. In consequence of the 
ravages of the Normans in the neighbourhood of Nantes, Poitou, Anjou, and 
the Touraine, Rainulph Duke of Aquitaine, Duke Robert-le-Fort (Marquis and 
Count of France, and Ancestor of Hugh Capet), and Counts Godfrey and Hervey 
marched against them, Duke Robert-le-Fort was killed, and Count Hervey 
wounded or killed in giving them battle, A.p. 868. Eighteen years later ‘in the 
terrible siege of Paris by these barbarians’ in the reign of Charles-le-Gros, King * 
of France, when Counts Odo and Robert (son of Robert-le-Fort) valiantly de- 
fended the Capital, a tower in the fortifications that was held by twelve Franks 
became isolated, the bridge connecting it with Paris having been swept away by 
a sudden rise of the Seine. It was fiercely attacked by the Normans, and as 
fiercely defended, until being set on fire by the besiegers, the eleven survivors of 
the Frank garrison (for one had been already drowned in the Seine) were compelled 
to surrender, on promise of their lives being spared. The Normans slew all save 
Eriveus (Hervey), whom they spared on account of his good looks--albeit he 
taunted them with their treachery, and urged them to slay him also, 

Thus did our Norman and Frank ancestors do their utmost to exterminate 
each other—but the wheel of destiny goes round, and it was as Norman nobles 
following a Norman Duke that the Herveys invaded England 200 years later, and 
as such that they received from the first Norman King of England the lands of the 
Saxon Tostig. 

* Daughter to Thomas and Keziah [Hervey] Tyrrell, of Gipping ; who was 
toth child of Sir William Hervey and Lady Penelope, Daughter of Thomas Earl 
of Rivers and Widow to Sir John Gage, Bart., and sixteenth in descent from 
Herveus Bituricensis. Both Mother and Daughter are buried at Ickworth, 
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Sheppard Frere’s eldest son, John Frere, of Roydon, was born 
in 1740. He contended with Paley for the Senior Wranglership 
in 1763. His grandfather had promised him £1,000 if he were 
Senior Wrangler. The University examiners could not determine 
whether Paley or Frere had the most claim to the Senior Wrangler- 
ship till they had examined each in the other’s presence ; when the 
first place was adjudged to Paley. John Frere was admitted to the 
Middle Temple in 1701, and became Fellow of his College (Caius) 
in 1766. In the same year he was High Sheriff for Suffolk, and 
elected F.R.S. 1771, and Tory M.P. for Norwich in 1799, after 
a very severe electioneering contest which lasted fifteen days.! He 
was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; and the first notice in 
any scientific publication of prehistoric flint implements was written 
by him in 1797, and published in Vol. XIII. of the ‘ Archzeologia.’ 
It records the finding of some flint implements near Hoxne in 
Suffolk. 

He married in 1768 Jane Hookam, only child and Heiress of 
John Hookam, of Beddington, Surrey, Esq’ ; Lisbon, Oporto, and 
Cadiz merchant of the City of London, who was maternally de- 
scended from the Flowerdews, established in Hethersett (Norfolk) 
in the reign of K. Richard IL, on whose land Kett the Tanner of 
Wymondham made his first depredations. One of the family was 
Lord Chief Justice in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.? John Flower- 
dew, Jane Hookham’s great-grandfather, wasted much of his patri- 
mony, which had been already greatly impoverished by his father’s 
adherence to the Royal cause in the Great Rebeliion. Margery Dee, 
Jane Hookham’s great-grandmother, the author of some quaint verses 


1 During which time, as family records tell, his sister, Miss Eleanor Frere, 
never appeared in church without a handsome posy or badge of the Tory colours, 
which was visible to the entire congregation, when, service being over, she stood 
up in her pew, as was the fashion for ladies of her day, to receive the morning 
greetings of her friends and neighbours before leaving the church. 

2 Her Majesty, upon one of her progresses, being at the house of her Lord 
Chief Justice, suggested as a pastime that the ladies should toss pancakes, her- 
self also taking part in the trial of skill. Mistress Flowerdew excelled the rest, 
and received from the Queen the promised prize to be conferred on the most able 
performer—a small kerchief broidered with seed-pearls which the Queen wore 
round her neck, and the little knots of seed pearls that adorned the front of her 
gown. Of these the kerchief, and three knots of the pearls, remain as heirlooms 
in the Frere family. Another version of the story runs that Mistress Flowerdew 
was showing the Queen how to make pancakes, and the fire being very warm the 
Queen feared she might afterwards take cold, and taking off her little kerchief 
threw it over Mistress Flowerdew’s shoulders. 
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still extant, was great-niece to Dr. John Dee,' Astrologer to Queen 
Elizabeth. Jane Hookham’s education was directed by Mr. Stevens, 
the friend of Bishop Horne and Jones of Nayland ; and the catalogue 
of books he selected for her reading is published at the end of his 
Life. 

Mrs. Frere inherited her Father’s property in White Rothing, 
Moreton, Much Waltham, Magdalen, and Harlow in Essex. Mr. 
Frere purchased Swatsal Hall in Gislingham, Suffolk (subsequently 
sold), and land at Finningham, and land and the advowson of 
Roydon, Finningham Hall being pulled down in 1790. Mr. and 
M:s. Frere resided alternately at Roydon Hall, Norfolk, and on her 
estate at Beddington (subsequently sold), and in Bedford Row and 
Stratford Place in London during the session of Parliament. 

Of their eight sons? the second, Edward, as has been said, 


' Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Under-Reader of Greek. His 
silver divining cup was in Mrs. Frere’s possession, arid bequeathed by her at her 
death to her youngest Son. His ‘crystal ball’ and magic mirror are now in 
the British Museum. He travelled to lecture on Euclid in Paris, and was in 
favour with Queen Elizabeth, who made him Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and with her whole court and Privy Council visited him at Mortlake, also 
honouring him with interviews at Whitehall, Windsor, and Richmond ; and 
whose horoscope he cast. In 1583 his house was ransacked by the mob, and 
his library of 4,000 volumes destroyed, upon the supposition that he had dealings 
with the devil. Camden calls him ‘ Nobilis Mathematicus,’ and his Diary has 
been published by the Camden Society. 

2 See Burke’s Landed Gentry, and Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. The 
family of Juhn and Jane Frere were: 1. Rt. Hon. John Hookham (6, 1769), 
of Roydon (Norf.) and Finningham (Suff.), Marquez de la Union (Spain, 1809). 
Educated at Eton and Caius College, Cambridge—B.A. 1791 ; Member’s 
Prizeman and Fellow of his College, 1792, in which year he travelled on 
the Continent, being at Paris during the massacres of August and September 
of that year; M.A. 1795. Accompanied Lord Grenville in 1796 on his 
mission to the Court of Prussia to congratulate Frederick William III. on 
his accession to the throne. M.P. for West Looe, 1796; Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, 1799; Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of Lisbon, 1800; Minister to the Court of Madrid, 1802-4, and 
1808-9, when, on the disastrous defeat of the British Army under Sir John Moore 
at Corunna, he was succeeded by Marquess Wellesley as British Ambassador to 
Spain. Mr. Frere thenceforth declined any further Ambassadorial appointment, 
and also twice declined the offer of a Peerage. He was a Poet, and Translator 
of Aristophanes, also one of the Originators of, and Contributor to the Microcosm 
and Anti-Yacobin, and Author of Brunnenburg, The Monks and the Giants, 
Translations from the Cid, &c. ; m. 1816, Elizabeth Jemima, Countess Dowager 
of Erroll, Daughter of Joseph Blake, of Ardfry, Esq (Wallscourt B.), d s./. 
at Malta, 1846. 2. Edward (4. 1770), of Clydach House, Llanelly, County 
Brecon ; J.P. for Monmouth and Brecon ; m. 1800, Mary Anne Greene, eklest 
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married Miss Greene,' descended on her Father’s side from the 
Blands, whose arms the Greenes quartered, as also those of Estoft 
and Chetham, which latter quartered Chederton and Jakes. 


Daughter and co-Heiress of James Greene, of Turton Tower and Clayton Hall, 
Co. Lancaster, and of Llansanfraed, Co. Monmouth, Esq'*, M.P. for Arundel ; 
Inventor of iron boats, @. 1844, leaving issue (see above). 3. George, d. an 
infant, 1771. 4. Jane (4. 1773) ; m. 1793, Admiral Sir John Orde, Bar', Brother 
to the first Lord Bolton ; d.1829, leaving issue. 5. George (4. 1774), of Twyford 
House, Herts; m. 1806, Elizabeth Raper, only Daughter of James Grant, of 
Rothiemurchus, Co. Inverness, Esq’; ¢. 1854, leaving issue. 6. William (64, 
1775), LL.D., Sergeant-at-Law, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
and Master of Downing College and Recorder of Bury St. Edmunds ; m. 1810, 
Mary, only Daughter of Brampton-Gurdon-Dillingham, of Letton, Esq", by 
Mary, his second Wife, Daughter and co-Heiress of Samuel Howard, Esq’ ; d. 
1836, leaving issue. 7. Bartholomew (6. 1776), educated at H:rrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; gained two Browne’s medals; B.A. 1799; graduated as 
First Senior Optime, and Second Chancel!or’s medallist, 1799; Private Sec‘ to 
Lord Minto, Minister at Vienna, 1801 ; Sec” to Legation, Lisbon ; and Chargé 
d’ Affaires after the departure of his eldest brother; Sec’Y to Legation, Madrid, 
and Chargé d’Affaires there till 1804 ; Sec'y of Legation at Berlin, 1805, where 
he remained till the war with Prussia, 1806 ; Sec” to Mission to the King of 
Prussia, 1806-1807 ; Sec’ to Embassy at Constantinople, 1808 ; Sec” to the 
Embassy at Madrid, his brother being then Minister there ; Chargé d’Affaires 
at Madrid until the arrival of the Marquess of Wellesley ; Sec” to the Legation 
at Constantinople, 1811-21, being Plenipotentiary there in 1815 and 1820. He 
was an elegant scholar, and was one of the founders of the Travellers’ Club and 
of the Royal Geographical Society ; m. 1817, Cecelia Barbara, Daughter of 
Don Pedro Creuse y Ximenes of Minorca, d.s.f. 1851. 8. Susanna (4. 1778) ; 
d. unmarried, 1839. 9. James Hatley (4. 1779), m. 1809, Merian, second 
Daughter of M. Martin, Esq; d. 1866, leaving issue. He was the author of 
several works upon Prophecy, and the Inventor of the earliest system of teaching 
the blind to read by means of raised letters. 10. Temple (4. 1781), M.A., Pre- 
bendary and Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain to the House of Commons ; 
Rector successively of Finningham, Roydon, and Burston; m. 1816, Jane, 
eldest Daughter of Sir Richard Richards, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
by Catherine his Wife, only Daughter and Heiress of Robert Vaughan Hum- 
phreys of Caerynwch ; d. 1859, leaving issue. 

1 The Greenes were traditionally reputed to be descended from a branch of 
the ancient family of Greene, of Greene’s Norton and Boughton, Northampton- 
shire, of whom, says a county history, ‘There were six Sir Thomas in succession 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Two of them were Lords Chief Justices 
of England in the reign of Edward IIT., and they held a large number of manors, 
The line ended in two co-Heiresses, one of whom married a Vaux of Harrowden. 
Catharine Parr’s mother was a Greene.’ 

Mrs. Edward Frere had one Brother, Edward, who died young, and three 
Sisters—Arabella, m. P. R. Hoare, of Luscombe, Devon, and Kelsey Manor, 
Kent, Esq"; d. leaving issue: Charlotte Alice, of Porth Mawr, Co. Brecon ; m, 
I., R. Wilkins, Esqt*; and If., Edward Seymour, Esq", R.N. @.s.f. : Angelina 
Frances ; m. G. M. Hoare, of Mordon Hall, Surrey, Esq'* ; @. leaving issue. 
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The family of Bland had been anciently seated at Bland’s Gill in 
Yorkshire, but the elder branch failing, the representation devolved 
on the descendant of Robert Bland of Leeming in the North Riding, 
a younger son of Bland of Bland’s Gill. Robert Bland’s son, Sir 
Thomas, a Knight and J.P. temp. Q. Elizabeth, was settled at Kippax 
Park in 1589. His son, a second Sir Thomas, married a sister of 
the Earl of Sussex, and was father to a third Sir Thomas, created 
a Baronet in 1642 by Charles I. for his active zeal and devotion to 
the Royal cause. His brother, Adam Bland, was one of the York- 
shire gentlemen who seized Pontefract Castle for the King and 
boldly defended it ; and he is stated on good authority to have 
been amongst those who made the remarkable sortie from the 
garrison to Doncaster, when Rainsborough, the Parliamentary general, 
was killed. 

Adam Bland, Grandson of the first Baronet, married Alice Chet- 
ham, co-Heiress with her Brother Edward to their Father’s Great- 
uncle, Humphrey Chetham,' Sheriff of Lancaster 1635, who founded 
and endowed the Chetham Hospital and first Free Library in Eng- 
land—first by 150 years—at Manchester ; and saved the church, now 
Manchester Cathedral, from destruction during the Civil Wars, pur- 
chasing it and giving it, at the Restoration, to the city of Manchester. 

Miss Greene’s Mother, one of the Brigstocks of Blaenpant, 
‘directly descended from twelve Welsh Princes,’ numbered among 
her Ancestors Cadogan Grah of Carog (who long heroically re- 
sisted English invasion, and took Cardigan Castle by assault from 
the Earl of Clare in 1133), and Katherine, his Wife, Daughter of 
Rhys Vawr, Prince of South Wales. 

Such were some of those from whom my Father’s Ancestors traced 
their descent. If I have lingered too long over their antecedents 
(the ramifications of which might be indefinitely amplified), be it 
remembered that the quarterings on an ancient escutcheon can 
neither be conferred like modern titles nor earned like modern 
monies.? 

' Humphrey Chetham and his elder Brother James were descended from Gal- 
fridus de Chetham, a man of great consequence and several times Sheriff of Lan- 
caster, temp. Hen, III, From him descended Chetham of Chetham, Crumpsall, 
Nuthurst, Clayton and Turton, Lancashire, whose Great-grandson was Henry 
Chetham, Father to Humphrey. Many of the family are buried in the Lady 
Chapel of Manchester Cathedral, where the Font was presented as a Memorial of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Frere by their children. 

2 Some of the very many sources from which the above information is sum- 
marised or quoted include Hume’s ¢ Hist. England,’ Freeman’s ‘ Norman Con- 
quest,’ the ‘ Memoir of the Right Hon. John Hookham Frere,’ by his Nephew 
N.S.— VOL, III. M 
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At the time of the birth of their sixth son, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Frere were living at Clydach House, about five miles from 
Crickhowell and as many from Abergavenny. My Grandfather was 
then five-and-forty years of age. He had been educated at Eton, 
and afterwards at St. Quentin in France, whither he had been sent 
to study metallurgy as well as French. His eldest brother used 
jokingly to relate what a very fine gentleman he thence returned— 
‘Such a green coat and such pink silk stockings!’ His first work 
was in the Albion Mills, in which his father was a large shareholder ; 
but on their destruction by fire,' in 1791, he went to South Wales, 
where he studied for a time under Mr. Crawshay, before going to 
Clydach as an Iron-Master to work on his own account on land 
purchased by him. He was greatly beloved and respected by his 
workmen, and much in advance of the age in schemes for their 
benefit. 

He was, it is believed, the first to attempt the employment 
of iron as a material for boat-building: a barge or boat of iron 
being built by him to ply on the canal at Clydach in 1§11, when 
all the country side came to see it ; not believing that iron could be 


the Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., prefixed to his Works, 2nd Edn. B. M. 
Pickering, 1874; the ‘ Frere Pedigree ’ College of Arms ; ‘ Pedigree of the Family 
of Frere of Roydon in Norfolk, and Finningham in Suffolk,’ compiled by George 
Frere, Esq., and privately printed ; ‘ Pedigree of the Family of Frere of Roydon 
in Norfolk, and Finningham in Suffolk,’ compiled by Horace Frere, Esq’, which 
contains much valuable information collected from MSS. in the British Museum, 
Monumental Records, Parish Registers, Registers of Wills at Norwich, Ipswich 
and Bury St. Edmunds, &c., privately printed, 1874; the ‘ Visitation of Suffolk 
1561,’ Visitation of the County of Suffolk, 1664, MSS. family papers and docu- 
ments at Roydon Hall, Wressil Lodge, and in the possession of many members 
of the Frere family, also the Pedigrees of Jenkins of Carog, the Right Hon. 
Sir John Sinclair of Ubster, Bart., the Rev. Sir Vyell Vyvyan of Trelowarren, 
Rart; ‘The Hervey Pedigree (Bristol, Marquess), privately printed ; and a very 
interesting paper on the Family of Hervey published in the Proceedings of the 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology by its President the Rt. Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, 
the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, October 2; 1856. 

I would remind non-genealogists that every Family represents numerous extinct 
Families, the records of whom being merged in those of their later representatives, 
are often neglected or forgotten ; and that the additional information, on such a 
subject, that might be acquired by antiquarian research, is practically unlimited. 
It may be also noted that one person may be variously descended through different 
lines from one Ancestor, each line furnishing an equally correct, though different 
version of his descent. 

Any further information regarding the Families mentioned will be gladly re- 
ceived by me. That quoted is, to the best of my knowledge, accurate. 

' Of which a picture is given in the AZicrocosm of London, 
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made to float, save by miracle. He was also the discoverer of ‘an 
improved fabric of coke iron, that could be depended on for strength 
and uniformity of quality, and thus in some measure the cause of the 
introduction of cable chains and iron bridges of suspension.’ 

He was six feet three in height, singularly handsome, graceful, 
and well-proportioned. A miniature done of him at the age of 
thirty portrays a noble and intellectual countenance—dark eyes, high 
colour, and light brown hair, which he wore, in advance of the 
fashion of the time, unpowdered. Asa young man he was a good 
rider, and danced well, and was fond of horticulture and skilled in it. 
He had a sweet and sunny temper, a great power of attracting others, 
a wonderful memory, and much inventive genius. In character he 
was, it is said, generous and chivalrous almost toa fault. He was 
sincerely and profoundly religious. In proof of his strength and 
agility it is related that one night being in an Inn, where there was an 
alarm of fire, he burst open the strong locked door of the room 
with his shoulder. On another occasion his favourite Newfoundland 
dog ‘Nep’ having gone mad and flown at the servants and himself, 
he got him into a room and held the door against him whilst 
sending for assistance. The dog had been taught to open the door, 
which was a swing one, and flew at it with all his strength, and 
it was a simple battle of strength between himself and his master 
till the sent-for assistance arrived. 

I have often heard my Father speak with admiration of his 
Father’s magnificent aspect, and of his and his Brothers’ boyish pride 
when walking down a street with him, at seeing the passers-by turn 
round to look at him. He was a good scholar, and great lover 
and collector of books, and had a fine library, in which my Father 
as a boy used to revel. One day, whilst giving his Son a lesson 
in Horace he repeated more than sixty lines which he said he 
‘hadn’t looked at for thirty years.’ His parting gift to him on his 
going to India was a little Horace. After leaving him when eighteen 
to go to India, my Father never saw him again, as he had died before 
my Father returned te England in 1844. The last words my Grand- 
father ever wrote were about this beloved Son, who he heard had 
been ill—full of loving anxiety, and begging that he should in any 
case come home if ill ; as had been said. 

My Grandmother was, I have been told, extremely gentle and quiet 
in manner. She was very small, scarcely five foot three in height, and 
had blue eyes and light wavy hair. A miniature done at the time 
of her marriage at the age of twenty-one shows a sweet and pathetic 
face. As a young woman she excelled in dancing and riding, and 
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could fearlessly ride horses of her Father’s which the grooms were 
afraid to mount. She narrated having once ridden twenty miles to a 
Ball, danced all night, and ridden home next day. One writes of 
her, ‘She abounded in strong common sense, had a perfectly well- 
‘balanced mind, just, truthful.’ ‘She was,’ it has been said, ‘a strik- 
‘ing example of the difference between shrewdness and cunning, 
‘qualities often confounded ; she was very shrewd, but of cunning 
‘there was not an atom!’ An honoured friend of her family’s wrote 
of her: ‘She was so gentle, so essentially feminine, but so true, 
and with such excellent sense;’ and again of her household and 
its surroundings in her latter years at Bitton: ‘I like the old-world 
‘idea of good breeding, hospitality, religion. I will not say they 
‘are better than those of our own generation, but they are more 
‘to my taste.’ Writing of her after her death to one of her family 
Sir William Gore Ouseley quotes his mother’s words to him of 
her, ‘She was as perfect a character as is given to any human 
‘ being.’ 

Her journals, commenced when she was sixteen years old, give 
the outline of her early life. Speaking of the contents of these, her 
eldest daughter says : ‘Singularly free from all idea of se/f in what- 
‘ever she did, said, or wrote, we should look in vain for anything of 
‘that action of mind not inaptly termed (as it seems to me) by 
‘modern writers introspective, and which, however interesting or in- 
* structive it may be, displays a turn of mind essentially different from 
‘hers.’ Her Daughter further mentions as special characteristics of 
her Mother’s disposition her firm principles, unusually clear judg- 
ment, and most loving, tender nature—and above all else her humble, 
unaffected piety ; ‘ truly,’ she says, ‘she was a Crown to her Husband, 
and her Children arise up and call her Blessed.’ 

Her Father, an ardent Whig, and staunch supporter and admirer 
of Fox, habitually surrounded himself with his political friends, most 
of whom (such as Mr. Sheridan) were distinguished for talents which 
he was well qualified to appreciate. Himself a man of vivacity and 
wit, and a first-rate whip, his house at Llansanffraed between Mon- 
mouth and Abergavenny seems to have been a centre of sociability 
and hospitality. The warmth of his affections is recorded by his 
Daughter as being shown when, during his Mother’s mortal illness, his 
hair ‘turned grey in a night’ from the grief and anxiety. Of books 
his Daughter in childish days had few, and she has mentioned how 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘The Seven Champions of Christendom,’ and 
many Fairy Tales, were ‘ got by heart’ before any others were added 
to her stock. 
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A slight summary of the contents of her early journals may per- 
haps be of more than passing interest. 

She notes constant riding journeys, and journeys in which some 
drove and some rode: ‘My Grandfather went in the Whiskey—Bell 
‘rode double, I single ’—‘ across the Passage (ze. Bristol Passage) to 
‘breakfast, and home to dinner’—‘ riding to dine and sleep’ at the 
houses of friends— riding to church.’ Constant entries record, both 
at Llansanfraed, and afterwards at Clydach, the breakdown of car- 
riages, owing to the badness of the roads, resulting in strangers destined 
otherwhere having to stay at the house ; and driving seems altogether 
to have been a dangerous mode of progression. Visits are mentioned 
to Lord Oxford’s and other friends, and with her father to his Lanca- 
shire estates—her first visit to London, Sights, Exhibitions, Balls—her 
first acquaintance with Mr. Frere—her first visit to Llanelly, destined 
to be for so many years her home, where parties are made to see the 
Waterfall and lovely valley ;—and constant visits from neighbours 
and friends, whose names, such as the following taken at random— 
Mr. Dyer (the Whig poet), Mr. Mackintosh (afterwards Sir James), 
Miss Edgeworth, the Wedgwoods, Lord and Lady Oxford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clive, Scotts, Biddulphs, Allens, Mr. and Mrs. Lascelles, Lord 
and Lady Milford, Mr. George Phillips, Colonel Dundas, Mr. Scar- 
lett (afterwards Lord Abinger), Lord Robert Seymour, Fortescues, 
Drewes (one of whom married the first Lord Gifford, and another Baron 
Alderson), and others—are, for the more part, as familiar to English 
society now as they were a hundred years ago, and the constant 
mention of whom represents a house always full of guests. In Mr. 
Greene’s frequent absences from home, the visitors, many of whom 
were old friends, came and went as when he was there. 

His young daughter, often thus left at the age of sixteen at the 
head and in charge of the large, ever-changing household, acquitted 
herself, it is said, ‘so perfectly’ as to have won the respect and admi- 
ration of all who witnessed her conduct, which spoke ‘volumes for 
the good sense and prudence of one so exercised.’ 

In 1797 is recorded in her journals the report ‘that Buonaparte 
had landed on the coast with ten thousand men.’ 

Her marriage took place in 1800. In 1802 she went to stay at 
her Father-in-law’s at Roydon, in Norfolk, and mentions being driven 
‘in the family Coach, for the ladies to see the gentlemen shoot 
pheasants,’ a sight not to be witnessed in her own county, where the 
roads were all but impassable, and game scarce. In 1805 her husband 
and she removed from Dan-y-Parc, a place that they had rented near 
Crickhowell, to Clydach House. He had a Company in the Brecon- 
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shire Volunteer Corps. Sunday was, it appears, the day most often 
chosen by the higher authorities for inspecting and exercising the 
Volunteers. In 1809 a géntleman who had been injured by a 
carriage accident—a stranger—was brought to the house, and sur- 
prised the children by ‘ smoking’! only common clay workmen’s 
pipes being then possible to smoke, as it was ‘before the Peace had 
introduced cigars’ ! 

In 1811, on January 1, various friends came to witness the 
launch of the first iron boat—Mr. Frere’s invention—on the Brecon 
and Monmouthshire Canal. 

Throughout her diaries her Wedding day, July 28, is ever noted 
with much gratitude to God for her marriage, and for her children’s 
health and dispositions ; and she constantly notes with thankfulness 
the great affection of her Husband’s family for her. 

The simplicity of the life of English gentlemen and ladies at 
the time contrasts very favourably with the present, and resembles 
prosperous life in the Colonies. The ladies—albeit Heiresses—make 
their own gowns ; the Dinners and Balls are early. Bachelors think 
nothing of being housed, when the house overflows with visitors, a 
mile and a half off, or of sleeping on the floor when the Inns are 
crowded. The beer is brewed at home, usually once a month. 
Whole days are spent in the woods ; in the evening there is reading 
aloud, the children bringing their work. The fashion of ladies 
making their own shoes was for a time in vogue, and one lady is re- 
corded as having ‘ waled on her wedding tour all through North 
Wales in a pair of shoes of her own making.’ 

On the other hand, travelling in South Wales, whether in chaise 
or curricle, is a matter of difficulty.! The roads are like ditches, and 
four horses are often absolutely necessary to drag any vehicle over 
even well-frequented tracks. 

Clydach House, whither, on account of the roughness of the 
Welsh roads, guests usually came on horseback, is still standing. It 
had a garden and orchard surrounding it, and was a square, three- 
storied stone building, having a flight of steps leading to the Hall 
door, facing which, at the opposite side of the Hall, another door 
opened on to the oaken staircase. The house, some thirteen miles 
from Merthyr, and about fourteen from the Brecknock Beacons, was 
situated at the entrance of, and looking up Cwm Clydach. Six 


1 Itis narrated of Mr. Greene, that in paying the post-boy when changing 
horses at an Inn, he habitually showed the courtesy for which he was famous, 
by taking off his hat to him and making him a low bow, thanking him at the 
same time for having ‘ brought him so far /# safety’! 
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miles off was the range of Fewddog, and ten miles away were the 
‘Black Mountain’ and ‘ Black Forest,’ on the eastern side of the 
county. Behind the house the ground sloped upwards to the little 
church and village of Llanelly,' about a mile distant, and in front of 
it rose a rather high hill, called ‘ the Gilwern,’ 

The surrounding country, wild, uncultivated, and hilly, was inter- 
spersed with the open pasture-lands with which that part of Wales 
abounds. Little streams from the mountains traversed these, and 
were to the Clydach House children an endless source of delight. 
There the boys fished, and found the deep pools where, as all the 
countryside knew, the Giants that had ‘ once upon a time’ lived upon 
the Mountains, used to bathe. There also were the caves and hollows 
where the Giants had slept, and the rocks that they had flung at 
each other in play. Beautiful wooded glens called ‘Cwms’ crept up 
between the folds of the hills, one close to Clydach being ‘Cwm 
Pweca,’? ‘The Fairy’s Glen,’ and in the Cottages and Farmhouses, 
endless stories were to be heard of the sprightly exploits of the 
Pwecas, the prevailing faith in whom, deeply and sincerely held by 
ali the inhabitants, sometimes led to what amounted to domestic 
revolutions attended with serious results. For instance, a Farmer in 
the neighbourhood of Clydach recorded how he and his family had 
been tyrannised over by a Pweca, ‘ who took the form of the kitchen 
tongs’! When the Pweca’s interference in matters connected with 
the household became altogether intolerable, the Farmer resorted to 
the extreme measure of determining to live elsewhere. He got a cart, 
into which he, his wife, children, and all the household possessions 
were safely bestowed, and the family started forth on their travels ; 
but, as they were making the best of their way along, what was by 
courtesy called ‘the road,’ they beheld, to their consternation, the 
Pweca himself striding after them over the fields ; and they having 
gone back to their house for something that had been forgotten, he 
‘got into the cart’! whereupon they gave up all idea of escaping 
him as hopeless, and, returning, lived where they had been before. 

In the Introduction to ‘Old Deccan Days ’* my Father has made 


» At Llanelly Church there was one service on each Sundany, the services 
being alternate Sundays in Welsh and English. On the ‘Welsh’ Sundays Mr. 
Frere read the Church prayers at home, to his family, and such of the household as 
did not understand Welsh. 

2 J.e, ‘Puck.’ In Crofton Croker’s Zales and Legends of the South of Ireland 
this glen is described in a note, and a sketch given of the Pweca, whose portrait 
was originally drawn on the forge anvil with a piece of chalk, for Mr. Frere’s 
edification by the workman who vowed he had seen it. 

3 Old Deccan Days; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends current in Southern India, 
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mention of this prevailing credence in Pwecas in Wales when he was 
a boy, and of how, in the Clydach Valley, the Pwecas’ Cave used 
to be shown where a belated miner ‘who had been decoyed by the 
Pwecas’ was kept dancing for twelve years ; also how Pweca Trwyn, 
‘who took the form of a huge nose,’ and used, it was currently reported, 
to helpa friendly Farmer to carry loads and mend hedges, had once, 
when his customary fee of toast and ale had been forgotten, punished 
the Farmer by awakening him from his mid-day slumbers by a sound 
thrashing with his own hedging-stake. 

‘ Bartle Frere was,’ it is said, ‘a very pretty child, small, but beauti- 
fully formed, with a brown complexion, high colour, and very bright, 
expressive eyes.’ The guardian of the nursery, ‘ Molly Cadwallader,’ 
a young Welshwoman of great natural ability and wit, played no slight 
part in the formation of his childish character. She told him stories 
of the Giants and Pwecas that haunted the hillside, and of her own 
Welsh ancestors ;'! she sang to him the wonderful history of ‘ Betty 
Contriver,’ and endless other Nursery Rhymes, and many of her 
witty sayings were quoted as household words by him to the day of 
his death. Molly was by no means beautiful, and always wore a 
mob-cap and carried a crutch, having been lame from her infancy. 
Those unaccustomed to the sight, used to be alarmed to see her as 
she went hopping down the stairs at Clydach, with the reigning Baby 
on one arm, and her crutch under the other; but for any such alarm 
there was no cause, for the ponies on her native Mountains were 
not more surefooted. She was a good Welsh scholar, and was most 
collected from Oral Tradition by Mary Frere, with an Introduction and Notes by the 
Right Hon, Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.1., &¢. The Illustrations 
ty Catherine Frances Frere. Third Edition, revised. London: Fohn Murray, 
Albemarle Strect, 1881. 

' Molly took no sraall pride in her long Welsh pedigree, professing herself 
much aggrieved when His Majesty King George IV. came to Wales that he did 
not come and see her—‘ who was descended from so many of his cousins the 
early Welsh Princes!’ Molly had been ‘Sewing Maid’ at Llansanfraed, and 
was thence promoted to be Maid and Nurse, Of her sayings some were pro- 
bably well-known adages, others the result of her own observation—as, of the 
improbability of finding a reputable member in a disreputable family : ‘ You don’t 
often find a tame Duck in a wild Duck’s nest.’ Of children: ‘ They’re careful 
(i.e. anxious) comforts !? Of a foolish person : ‘ He’s not Solomon’s eldest son.’ 
Of rumours and slanders : ‘ There’s some folk will say anything but their Prayers !’ 
Molly lived to a great age. She married, firstly, Jarrett, a Charcoal-Finer at 
Llanelly Forge ; and, secondly, Morgan, one of the Clydach Grooms, and died and 
was buried at Llanelly. Sir Bartle Frere always spoke of her with the greatest 
regard and affection. He took his Wife and Child down to Wales to see her when 
he first returned from India ; she had died before he returned to England for the 
second time, 
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thoroughly trustworthy, truthful, and reliable. When Bartle Frere was 
about three years old, extensive riots broke out among the workmen 
in South Wales—gangs of whom, often several hundreds strong, 
used to traverse the country, compelling those who had not already 
joined them, to blow out their Furnaces and cease from work. On 
these occasions the Clydach men, who thoroughly respected and 
trusted Mr. Frere, and by whom he was gfeatly beloved, would have 
continued to work contentedly had he permitted it. This he, how- 
ever, would not allow ; but whenever he heard a mob of rioters was 
making for Clydach, he used himself to give the earliest information 
of it to his men at the Works, and, telling them that, though he had 
every confidence in them, he knew they could not stand against the 
overwhelming numbers, would make them blow out their own 
Furnaces before the rioters should compel them to do so. These 
tactics were much disapproved of by the rioters, as it deprived 
them of all excuse for breaking the machinery and wrecking the 
Works ; and it is related that once, on their coming to the crest 
of the Gilwern and seeing all dark and silent in Cwm Clydach 
below them, they set up a yell of rage and disappointment that 
could be distinctly heard all down the valley, and as far as 
Clydach House. 

On one occasion, when my Grandfather had gone out to meet 
and reason with the invading rioters, he, having heard they had been 
out for days and were half-starving, begged his wife to have a goodly 
store of bread and cheese in readiness, so that if he found them 
tolerably orderly, he might tell them to go to his house for some food. 
When he met the men he talked to them with such firmness and 
kindness that they said : ‘Oh, Sir, if our Masters had treated us as 
you do, we’d never have turned out.’ He told them to goto Clydach 
House and ‘ask Mrs. Frere for something to eat,’ which they accord- 
ingly did. Rachel Davis, the nurserymaid and bravest of the young 
servants, was appointed to hand the contents of the two great 
baskets of bread and cheese to the rioters, piece by piece, out of the 
staircase window, which being a few feet from the ground was judged 
a safer vantage-ground than the steps to the Hall door ; ‘ by her side 
stood Bartle, much delighted with the novelty of the scene.’ Some 
of the men were fierce and sullen enough, but when they saw the 
pretty little fearless child squeeze himself in between his Nurse and 
the open window to help her hand them out the viands ; and show 
his approbation by taking a little nibble at the cheese by the way, 
they laughed and, raising a hearty cheer in his honour, went away in 
perfect good humour. 
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Resident neighbours Clydach House had none—save Mr. Price, 
the curate at Llanelly, a well-known Welsh scholar, who was very kind 
to the children, and gave little Bartle a present of a Peacock and 
a Lamb. The doctor, Dr. Prosser, lived sixteen miles off, eight of 
which he would often walk when coming to see his patients. The 
good man, on whom Mr. Greene bestowed the name of ‘Dominie 
Prosser,’ was not much of ‘a rider, and numerous stories used to be 
rife of his disastrous adventures upon the road, where he frequently 
lost his horse, which usually ran off after throwing its rider, leaving 
Dominie Prosser to make his homeward way as best he might on foot. 
The visits of constant guests, however, prevented the family from feel- 
ing isolated, when the visitors were relations a stay of two months 
at Clydach being no uncommon occurrence. One of the favourite 
expeditions to be made upon such occasions, used to be on the 
Brecon and Abergavenny Canal, to see the country between Brecknock 
and Pontypool. Mr. Frere at such times took the helm, and one of 
his riding horses, trained to the work, ‘and with a happy child on his 
back,’ drew the boat along noiselessly at the rate of five miles an 
hour through the quiet country, while talking or singing enlivened 
the way. : 

‘ Bartle was seven before he could read, when he was rewarded by 
having a Prayer-Book of his own,’ and two years later it is said, he 
used to sit with his head on his hands so immersed in whatever he 
was reading, as to be utterly unconscious of all that was passing around 
him. 

In 1822 the family migrated to near Bath, mainly for the purpose 
of procuring greater advantages for the education of the children 
than were attainable in the remote district of Clydach, Mr. Frere 
placing the Clydach Ironworks in charge of an Agent, and only 
occasionally visiting them himself. At the same time the long-con- 
tinued strain of very heavy losses, occasioned by bad seasons, the 
disturbed, state of the Country, and adverse circumstances, had much 
straitened his income. Never were difficulties of the kind more 
courageously faced, than by him and his heroic wife. They took 
a little cottage, called Widcombe Cottage, near Prior Park, where 
they lived for five years. In 1826 Mr. Frere wrote from Clydach to 
his wife at Widcombe Cottage, of renewed anxieties at the Ironworks, 
arising from the bad times, discontent, and strikes among ‘the hilly 
people,’ who had intimidated the Clydach men, and endeavoured 
to persuade them to blow out their Furnaces and refuse to work on 
a necessary reduction of wages. Mr. Frere related how he had 
called his men together and told them that if the Furnaces were 
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once out they would not be re-lighted without the reduction of 
wages, and the men then at work being all turned away, never to 
be employed there again. On their expressing their contrition at 
having been intimidated by ‘the hilly people,’ and saying they did 
not consider what had been demanded of them to be unreasonable 
(having found at Merthyr and elsewhere there had been ‘no moles- 
tation’), it was agreed they should go on working at the necessarily 
reduced wages. 

Mr. Frere said it was two A.M. before he came in from talking 
with the men and had secured the preservation of order and con- 
tinuance of work. Many miners and colliers came in the next 
day to Clydach, prepared to be all submission, and much crest- 
fallen from a vain circuit in search of work ; the only question 
then remaining to be settled being whether the Master would over- 
look their insubordination, and receive them back again, after their 
threatenings, and endeavours to coerce their fellow-workmen into 
mutiny. 

Widcombe Cottage, being inconveniently far from King Edward 
VIL.’s Foundation School, whither Bartle and Richard Frere were to 
be sent as Day Scholars, it was quitted in 1827 for Sydenham Cot- 
tage, a pretty thatched house, bounded on one side of the garden by 
the river Avon, and where the children’s gardens and pets were an 
unfailing source of pleasure to them, which latter included Mr. Price’s 
gift the Llanelly pet Lamb, that ‘had once worn earrings,’ whose old 
age was cheered by ‘ grass gathered in handfuls and water carried in 
plantain leaves.’ 

The Avon had to be crossed by the Ferry, which was worked by 
a rope when the river was not in flood (there being at that time no 
bridge nearer than the end of Horse Street). The two boys crossed 
the river four times daily, going to school at nine o’clock and returning 
home at twelve for dinner, back to school at two and home at four or 
five, except on the Wednesday and Saturday half-holidays. They gave 
their Father their word of honour that they would never bribe the 
Ferryman to row them across when the Avon was flooded (the only 
method by which it could then be crossed at the Ferry)—a danger- 
ous process, as the river was very rapid when in flood. This pledge, 
in spite of strong temptations to their adventurous spirits on stormy 
days, was never broken—the alternative measure being that they 
either had to stay at home, or walk a mile round to the old 
bridge. 

The Head Master of the Bath Grammar School at this time was 
the Rev. James Pears, Rector of Charlcomb. He was assisted by 
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his son, James Pears, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
other able scholars.' 

Up to this time Bartle Frere had learnt no Greek, his chief 
instructors, his eldest Sister, Mary Anne, and his Sisters’ Governess, 
not knowing it. He knew something of the three R’s, a little Latin, 
a little French, and a good deal of the Fairy-Lore in which the wild 
parts of Wales in which he was born abounded ; and at the time he 
was sent to School, had read Don Quixote, a good deal of Bowdler’s 
Shakespeare, and all the books of Travels he could find in his father’s 
Library, and in Uppham’s and Forde’s, two of the largest Circulating 
Libraries in Bath.? 

The Head Master, on his entrance examination, pronounced him, 
however, ‘so well grounded in what he did know’ that he said if all 
boys were as well taught at home he ‘would not wish them sent to 
school till the same age ’—twelve years old. 

Speaking of his school days in after life, my Father told us: 
‘The Head Master was a great scholar, a great friend of Irving and 
Wilberforce, and of many good and accomplished men of his way of 


1 The annual cost of instruction of a Day Scholar at the Bath Grammar School 
in 1827 was £16 or £17, a large sum at that date. The cost for a Day Scholar 
at the same school now is £12 per annum, which includes £3 for Greek. 

2 Of the books of Travels that he had read before he was twelve years old, 
he in after life could only remember the names of some, of which he noted down 
the following :— 


Bruce’s ‘ Travels.’ Pallasser’s ‘ Travels,’ 

Acerbi’s ‘ Travels in Norway.’ * Robinson Crusoe.’ 

Horneman’s ‘ Travels.’ *Penrose’s Journal’ (Castaway West 

Burckhardt’s ‘ Travels in Arabia.’ Indies). The author, a sailor, died 

Cook’s ‘ Voyages.’ at Bristol. The main incidents in the 

Anson’s ‘ Voyages.’ book were real events in his own life. 

Dampier’s ‘ Voyages.’ Of this book the Rt. Hon. J. H. 

Bligh’s ‘ Voyage of the Bounty.’ Frere told his nephew that he con- 

Macartney’s ‘ Embassy to China.’ sidered it the only imitation of 

Herne’s ‘ North America.’ Robinson Crusoe he had ever met 

Louison Clarke’s ‘ North America.’ with that at all approached it in 

Ross’s ‘ Arctic Voyages.’ interest. 

Franklin’s ‘ Arctic Voyages.’ * Gulliver’s Travels.’ 

Parry’s ‘ Arctic Voyages.’ ‘Travels of Silvester Tramper.’ 

The ‘ Arabian Nights.’ * Wonders of Nature and Art.’ 

Pocock’s ‘ Travels.’ Levaillant’s ‘ Travels.’ 

Shaw’s ‘ Travels in Barbary.’ Percy’s ‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’ 

Ferris’s ‘ Collection of Voyages and and the travels of Lieut. J. B. Hol- 
Travels.’ man, R.N., a blind traveller in Russia, 

Daniel’s ‘ Field Sports in the East.’ were also among the favourite books 

Clarke’s ‘ Travels.’ of himself and his Sister at this date, 
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‘thinking in Church matters. He was an extraordinarily scientific 
‘ musician, a very good man, and an excellent theologian. I began 
‘ at the bottom of the last class, worked very hard till I got to Livy, 
‘ Horace, Greek Play, Virgil, and, above all, Cicero (hardest of all). 
‘ Particular attention was paid to Cicero's letters (to improve us in 
‘English composition). We had to translate a good letter into 
‘ English and then back into Latin, and got our ears boxed if our 
‘ Latin wasn’t as good as Cicero’s.’ The school Theological training 
consisted of reading a chapter of the Bible daily, and working at the 
Greek Testament, and on Saturdays at the Oxford Catechism. 

At the end of the first half Bartle Frere had made his way up to 
the top of his Class, and went gradually from class to class, to the top 
of the second Class. In those days only one prize was given to each 
Class at the end of each half-year for all work considered collectively. 
Of such prizes he won three. 

The heroes, predecessors in the school, on whom he and his 
schoolfellows looked with the greatest veneration, were Sir Sydney 
Smith, of Acre, ‘whose name was cut somewhere, and Sir Edward Parry 
(‘ whose brother, Dr. Parry, was a great physician in Bath’). Among his 
school contemporaries and friends he has named to me ‘ W. Jeans, 
‘ Charles Thomas, Pears, son of the Head Master and afterwards 
‘Head Master at Repton, and his brothers; Astell, Haggard, 
‘W. Davis, P. Hedger, Sir Fred. Arrow and his brother, Sir Henry 
* Blosse and his brother Edward Blosse, George Booth, Phillott, the 
*‘ Hares, Keane afterwards Lord Keane, Mark Ker, Wilson of 
* Congleton, Hunter, son of Joseph Hunter the Antiquarian (“ who 
*“ told me all that ever I knew about Unitarians. His father was a 
‘“ oreat Antiquarian and Unitarian.' We used to have furious theo- 
‘logical battles about the Doctrine of the Trinity ”)—and the five 
‘ Fitzgeralds, one of whom was Robert, Sir Charles Napier’s ‘ Fitz- 
* “ gerald of the Stormy Hand,” “ afterwards of Der Ismael Khan in the 
‘“ Punjab, the finest swordsman in Western India (whose monument 
*“ is the pulpit in St. Paul’s Cathedral).”’ There were also, I have 
been told, but not by himself, one or two weakly boys who were 
devoted to him, and to whom he was always very kind. 

His chief amusements were to go out fishing, and to walk on 
half-holidays with his brother Richard and a friend or two, as far 
as they could (say ten or twelve miles), to see any old Church, Castle, 
House, or beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood ; their utmost 


' The Rev. Joseph Hunter was at one time a Unitarian minister. He sub- 
sequently became a Churchman, Ie was in his later years a Sub-Keeper of the 
Public Kecords, 
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limit being Stanton Drew, fourteen miles from Bath. In this way 
with the aid of an occasional lift on a Coach, they soon saw all in 
the way of such sights as could be seen in the parts of Somersetshire, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire, near Bath. His first sight of the 
Queen he afterwards loyally served,-was when the Princess Victoria 
opened the Victoria Park at Bath. 

In 1829 Sydenham Cottage was burnt down, from the thatch 
catching fire. The boys were at morning school at the time, when 
the Mother of one of their schoolfellows called, and begging to see 
‘Master Frere,’ told him that his ‘ Father’s house was burnt down, 
and whether anyone was killed she didn’t know.’ The boys, getting 
leave, rushed home at once. ‘I think I see them now,’ writes their 
sister Frances, ‘rushing in and throwing themselves into their 
Mother’s lap, who was in a neighbouring house ; Bartle, with some 
power of self-control, Richard, two years younger and a very nervous 
boy, sobbing violently—and hear my Mother’s gentle voice saying : 
* Don’t cry, dear boy ; you see we are all safe, don’t you? No one 
is hurt!” and then again, when the next Sunday we all went to St. 
James’s Church, and before the General Thanksgiving the clergyman 
said : “ A Family preserved from the perils of Fire desire to return 
thanks to Almighty God for His late mercies vouchsafed to them.” ’ 

On the destruction of Sydenham Cottage, the family found a new 
home in Norfolk Buildings, Bath, where they lived for four years, and 
subsequently in Norfolk Crescent. In 1833 they left this for Bitton 
Rectory, a curious and interesting old house,' formerly the property 


! Bitton Rectory. This grey gabled stone Gloucestershire house, with its long 
walk where flowers blossomed as they did no otherwhere, and its sombre yew 
trees, with the splendid church towering behind it, and the Brook and Mead 
blazing with kingcups and crocuses in front, was formerly owned by a branch of the 
mighty house of Seymour ; this had dwindled, however, in prosperity until it 
was represented by two Brothers, who were little more than Farmers or Drovers, 
One of these having taken cattle in to sell at Bristol (market), quarrelled with 
his Brother on his return home as to the price he had received for them, and 
in a fit of fury shot him in a small powdering-closet opening out of one of the 
bedrooms. His Brother fell mortally wounded, and the murderer, flinging away 
his gun under the yew trees at the end of the long-walk, mounted his horse and 
rode to Bristol. He was pursued, and detected by having given gold in pay- 
ment at the turnpike he had passed on his way. He was tried, condemned to 
death, and executed ; but the family interest was strong enough to enable his 
relatives to procure possession of his body after execution, and he and the 
brother he killed are buried together under the altar of the Church of St. Mary 
at Bitton. The last descendant of their race, an old woman named Dinah Hard- 
wicke, died at Bitton a few years ago. Adjoining the Rectory is the former 
Vicarage, and a great tithing-barn, formerly used by my Father and his Brother 
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of the Seymours, and afterwards of Sir Thomas Fremantle (the pre- 
sent Lord Cottesloe). This house was subsequently bought and 
added to by Mr. William Frere, but sold again at his death in 
1880.! 

About 1830 the sudden death of Mr. Frere’s Agent obliged him 
to spend a good deal of time at Clydach until he had completed 
arrangements for the final disposal of the lronworks there, which a 
very heavy loss of capital, added to other circumstances, ultimately 
necessitated. His Wife could not bear that he should be alone on 
these occasions ; sometimes she went with him, sometimes she sent 
her eldest Daughter with two or three of the younger children. Her 
daughter Jane was then at Malta with her Uncle (the Rt. Hon. 
J. Hookham Frere) ; another daughter, Susan Frere, was keeping 
house for her eldest Brother, then recently ordained to the Rectory 
of Finningham in Suffolk ; one son, William Frere, was at Haileybury ; 
and another, John, at sea) When Mrs. Frere was at Clydach, her 
eldest daughter Mary Anne Frere was left at Bath in charge of the 
five younger children. On these occasions the boys Bartle and 
Richard most chivalrously helped and guarded her, taking long 
walks on their half-holidays with the little ones, and, on the rare 
occasions when she could be persuaded to go out for the evening, 
Bartle, after learning his lessons for the next day, would sally forth 
to escort her home. One winter-holidays they spent at Clydach— 
synonymous in their eyes with ‘ Paradise.’ 

‘ Never, I believe,’ said their sister, ‘were there two such school- 
boys as Bartle and Richard, before or since—so boyish, and yet so 
thoughtful beyond their years.’ Bartle’s pet name amongst us was 
‘ The Doctor,’ by reason of his skill in mending our Dolls (as John’s 
was ‘The Admiral’ ; Richard’s was the ‘The Major.’) 

One of his sisters-in-law writes of him as she first saw him, when 
he was fifteen years old, with his eldest and younger sisters in Bath, 
on one of the occasions when their Father and Mother were in 
Wales, ‘during the time I stayed with them I formed so high an 
opinion both of his moral and intellectual capacities that none 
of his subsequent achievements and successes ever came upon 
me with surprise. His warm affection, his humble and docile 
Richard as a lathe-room. Mr. and Mrs. Frere are buried in Bitton churchyard. 
Two of their Daughters to whom memorial windows are placed in the church 
are also buried at Bitton. Beyond the churchyard are the Bitton Almshouses 
built by my Father’s Brothers and Sisters, as a memorial to their Parents, and 
towards the building of which he gave the ground, 

1 Mr, E. Frere predeceased his eldest brother, and therefore never inherited 
Roydon ; his eldest surviving son subsequently succeeded to it, 
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behaviour in family life, his quiet thoughtfulness, his entire unselfish- 
ness, his uniform brightness and cheerfulness, and, above all, his 
steady principles—all combined to stamp him in my mind as one 
of the most perfect characters I had ever met, and nothing that I 
saw or heard of him in after years ever modified that impression.’ 

With regard to his future career, Bartle Frere’s wish was to be a 
Soldier, a Missionary, a Doctor, or anything which would ensure his 
being a Traveller ; but the current of his plans was changed in 1832 
on his being given a nomination to Haileybury by Mr. Astell, M.P. 
for Bedfordshire, and Chairman of the Court of Directors. 

Wilham Frere, who had left an honoured name, and gained the 
gold medal for Law whilst at the East India College, had quitted 
Haileybury before his younger Brother went there. 

It has sometimes been stated that on going to College in July, 
1832, Mr. Bartle Frere entered last but one of the men of his term ; 
any such statement is apt to give, however, an incorrect impression 
of the facts of the case, as there was no classification of Students on 
their entering the East India College at Haileybury—the entrance 
examination being qualifying only, and not competitive. The order 
in which the Students’ names appeared on the College books during 
the first term of their residence had no reference to merit, but simply 
showed the order in which they had presented themselves for exami- 
nation, and been examined at the East India House. The first 
classing examination, which always took place at the end of the 
Students’ first term at College, was, in Mr. Bartle Frere’s case, in 
December, 1832, when he took the second place of the men of his 
term, which place he maintained during his second term at College. 
In his third term at College, which counted as ‘ fourth,’ on account of 
the proficiency of his work, he was the first of the term, and he 
passed out of College ‘first of all those who then left it.’ 

Of his College contemporaries and friends, Mr. Hart,' who was 
one of them, and who subsequently married my Father's Sister, 
Frances, writes to me :— 

‘Your Father’s “ Friends,” in the fu/7 meaning of the word, were to be 
found among the Professors rather than the Students, though he was on 
“ friendly terms ” with all of them . . . . and universally respected.’ 

And again :— 

‘I think that among the Students his most familiar friends were 
George Loch in our “Term,” and Henry Schank among the seniors. 


' Son of General G. Vaughan Hart, M.P., of Kilderry House and Doe Castle, 
co. Donegal. 
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. . « « When I say that I find a difficulty in remembering who were your 
Father’s most intimate friends, besides the two I have mentioned, you 
must not take me to mean that there were but few who admired him. 
I cannot remember anyone so universally esteemed by his fellow Students, 
not one of whom failed to recognise his quiet, loveable kindliness. I 
should say, however, that during his College life his friends, by which I 
mean intimate confidential friends, were chiefly among the Professors, 
and the most esteemed of them was little Mr. Jeremie. Dr. Batten and 
the Dean (Le Bas) also might be classed as friends ; but “little Jeremie ” 
was decidedly first. . . . Though your dear Father was very good to me, 
it was not until we met again in India that I could boast of being included 
in the loving and thorough friendship with which he honoured me during 
the greater part of both our lives.’ 


Besides these two special friends, Mr. George Loch (afterwards 
Judge of the High Court, Calcutta) and Mr. Henry Schank (who, I 
believe, died shortly after reaching India ‘in 1834), the names of 
some six or seven others are mentioned as having had more than 
ordinary companionship with my Father, of whom Mr. Astell, Mr. 
Brooke Cunliffe, and Mr. Arthur Grote are now living ; and I am 
told he showed much friendly kindness to one or two of the back- 
ward Students, who were greatly devoted to him for his ever-ready 
help. Mr. Mansfield, then at Haileybury, mentions of my Father 
there that— 

‘He was a very great favourite both with the Professors and the 
Students.’ 


And Mr. Stewart, of Eaglescairnie, also there at that time, says 
of him :— 


‘ He entered six months before me, and we were not therefore in the 
same Term, and consequently not much thrown together ; but I have 
a distinct recollection of him there, and of his quiet, gentlemanlixe, genial 
manners. In figure and appearance he was very much the same as when 
I saw him in later years. 

‘He was a steady worker, standing high in his Term, and carrying 
off a good proportion of prizes at the Examinations. He was always 
cheerful and interested in what was going on, and I remember well on 
one occasion when some noisy fellow Students (of whom I was one) 
came larking into his room rather late at night, the goodnatured, kindly 
way in which he took the intrusion, and joined laughingly in the fun. 

‘We left Haileybury the same time . . -’ 


Mr. Brook Cunliffe writes of him when he was at College :— 


‘ He was six months my senior, and . . . I was that timeonly with him. 
We had rooms next each other, and when mine became, sometimes, 
rather noisy, and his studies were disturbed, he used to come in and be 
N.S.—VOL. ITI. N 
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as merry as any of the company. You know that the twinkle of his eyes, 
and his short, ringing laugh, were full of fun. 

‘He had light hair, and looked not a day older than his eighteen 
years. .. . He was a very general favourite, and there was a weighty 
seriousness about him, at times, which gave him great influence with his 
fellow Students.’ 


That he worked hard, and enjoyed it, is shown in a letter he 
wrote home to his Sister on the 2nd of October, 1832, in which he 
says :— 

‘Will you ask Richard if any parcel comes to me again, to send my 
little “ Cicero,” and the “ Monks and Giants,” which Mr. Jeremie wants 
to see, and any of the little books (of) which he has duplicates, for some- 
times we have sixteen or eighteen books referred to in one Lecture, and 
then we have to go to the Library and write out sometimes two or three 
pages of extracts of one work—it will certainly not be worth while to 
make a parcel of these . . . As it is the beginning of the month we have 
a little breathing time, but not much.’ 


As when previously a schoolboy at Bath, one of Bartle Frere’s 
chief amusements was exploring all the country round ; fishing, 
when procurable, he also enjoyed, and fencing, of which he was 
very fond. Some of the neighbouring country gentlemen, who had 
known his family, and who were cordially kind to the Haileybury 
Students, used to invite him to their houses ; and he enjoyed the 
Hertford and other Balls, being fond of dancing and a graceful 
dancer. 

There must be many still living who can remember the pleasant 
meetings at the houses of the College Professors, and at the Prin- 
cipal’s, which gave to the Haileybury of that date a special charm.' 
Speaking of the time, and of his family’s recollections of it, Mr. J. 
Hallet Batten, of the Bengal Civil Service,? son of the Principal of 
the East India College, and who had himself left Haileybury for 
India about two years previously, says :— 

‘I very well know there was no Student of the College more at home 
in the Principal’s Drawing-room than your Father.’ 

And Mrs. Coddington, Mr. Batten’s sister, in recording her re- 
collections of Haileybury in 1832, further tells me :— 

‘There was always something pleasant and intellectual going on. 
Mr. Bartle Frere,’ she adds, ‘was very intimate at our house... . All 
our recollections of him are most agreeable. He was so simple-minded 
and good.’ 


! Vide Appendix I. 
? Late Commissioner of Kumaon and afterwards of Agra, 
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Mrs. Coddington mentions meeting him on the occasion of the 
Speech-day at ‘ Haileybury School,’ thirty-five years afterwards, when 
she heard him make a very touching speech alluding to his old happy 
days at College there. 

Having attained the age of eighteen in March, 1833, he might have 
jeft Haileybury in the following May, when he passed his second 
Term examination with certificates of high distinction in all its 
subjects ; but at the solicitation of several of the Professors, and 
especially of Dr. Batten and Mr. Jeremie, by whom his talents and 
remarkable qualities were thoroughly appreciated, he consented to 
remain at the College until the close of that year, when he finally 
quitted it, having obtained during the three Terms of his stay, the 
Gold Medals for Law and Mathematics, as well as eight prizes, besides 
certificates of high distinction in the various subjects of his studies, 
which included Classics, Mathematics, Law, Political Economy, 
History, English Literature and Composition, Drawing, Persian, and 
Hindustani.' 


' The following summary of his work at College is extracted from the Hailey- 
bury Class Lists of that date : 


HENRY BARTLE EDWARD FRERE. 
Term ending December, 1832. And ‘Highly Distinguished’ in other 


Prize in English Composition. departments, 


Prize in Drawing. 


| Total number of Students in College 


And ‘Highly Distinguished’ in other this Term, 27. 
departments. Term ending December, 1833. 
Total number of Students in College Gold Medal in Classics, 
this Term, 32. Gold Medal in Law. 


Second Prize in Mathematics. 
Prize in Drawing. 
And ‘Great Credit’ in other depart- 


Term ending May, 1833. 


Prize in Mathematics. 


Second Prize in Law. | ments, 
Prize for best English Essay. | Total number of Students in College 
Prize in Drawing. this Term, 30. 


Left at the end of his third term, December 1833. [No Student was admitted 
to Haileybury before he was sixteen, nor allowed to leave before he was eighteen 
years of age and had been at least two Terms at College. Men spent usually 
three or four Terms at College. But if they entered at seventeen years of age, 
they were allowed to leave at the end of their second Term, if they had passed a 
sufficiently high examination. 

It was only Students too young to leave at the end of their third Term who 
had to remain for a fourth, unless they failed to pass the examination with any 
degree of credit. 

A student who could pass the second Term Examination with a Certificate of 
N2 
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The subject of one of his two Prize Essays was ‘On the In- 
fluence of the Turkish Empire on Civilisation.’ ! 


‘I well remember,’ writes his Sister Frances, ‘the arrival of Bartle 
and his medals. My Mother was sitting at her work-table (my Brother 
Edward’s gift) when he came in, knelt on the footstool at her feet, and 
after kissing her, took the medals out of his waistcoat pockets and put 
them on the table beside her. I am sure he had thought most of her in 
working for them.’ 

His prize copy of Paley’s works, given by him to his Mother on 
going to India in 1834, was inscribed by Mrs. Frere as— 


‘The gift of her beloved son, H. B. E. Frere, when he left the home 
which he had cheered and brightened to every member of it.’ 


The certificate from the Principal and Professors of the East India 
College, dated 6th December, 1833, given him on leaving Hailey- 
bury, after enumerating the honours obtained by him there, concludes 
in the following words :— 


‘The College Council, in consideration of his industry, proficiency, 
and conduct, place him in the first Class of Merit, and assign him the 
rank of First in the list of Students now leaving College for the Presidency 
of Bombay.’ 

[He being entitled to choose, this Presidency was chosen by him 
because his brother William was already there.] 

I extract from the ‘Guardian’ of 1872 the subjoined letter of my 
Father’s to the Editor written on the occasion .of the death of the 
late Dean of Lincoln, as it records, in his own words, the impression 
left on his mind forty years later in his life of his College training in 
1832. 

* Highly Distinguished ’ could leave, if eighteen years old, as Mr. Bartle Frere 
could have done, had he not preferred to remain, 

A Medal was never given to any Student leaving before the end of his third 
Term, and only conferred on Students on their leaving College. 

It was a remarkable thing that at the end of 1833, all the fourth Term, all 
but four of the third Term, and all but two of the second Term Students passed 
out of College. } 

‘ Frere left College as a 1st Class Man, and ranked as Ist for Bombay.’ 

1 These essays Dean Jeremie had bound, as he usually had those that were 
considered by him of special importance by his favourite pupils. He pointed to 
some books high up on his bookshelves, in Lincoln, when Sir Bartle Frere went 
to call on him there in 1868, and said to him, ‘Do you remember your English 
Essays? There they are.’ He had expressed his intention of making Sir Bartle 
Frere his literary heir, but I believe no written record of such wish was ever 
found, and after his death his library was sold and dispersed ; and though I have 
endeavoured to do so, I was never able to trace the ultimate fate of the essays. 
—M. F. 
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‘S1r,—May I ask a brief space for an old Haileybury man whilst 
he bears testimony to what the Indian Civil Service of thirty to forty 
years ago owed to Dr. Jeremie, the late Dean of Lincoln ? 

‘When he was selected as one of the most brilliant and learned of 
the junior Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, and joined the 
college where all the Civil servants of the East India Company were 
then educated, he found himself associated with men all distin- 
guished in their own particular way and in their several lines of 
literature. Most of them had won a high place in the honour lists 
of his own University. Dr. Batten, the Principal, and Le Bas, the 
Dean, were both men who had been marked by their College con- 
temporaries as likely one day to adorn the Episcopal Bench. The 
former shared with Jeremie the charge of the classes in Classics and 
English Literature : Le Bas, with Jeremie as his Sub-Dean, looked 
after the college discipline and lectured in Mathematics with Smith, 
and subsequently Heaviside, both, I believe, Senior Wranglers, as 
his colleagues. Empson, who subsequently edited the “ Edinburgh,” 
occupied the chair of Law which Macintosh had just vacated. 
Malthus taught History and Political Economy, and was succeeded 
before Jeremie left the College by Jones, one of the first and 
ablest of Poor-law Commissioners. The professorships of Oriental 
Languages also were filled by the most distinguished working Oriental 
scholars then in England. 

‘I have heard high University authorities of that day remark that 
it would have been difficult at either University to have found a 
College with a body of teachers all so eminent in their several ways, 
and able to devote so much individual attention to their pupils. 

‘Here he found ample and congenial occupation, and soon 
acquired great influence both among the Professors and Students. 
His varied learning, his playful wit, and brilliant fancy would have 
made him welcome in any society, whilst the warmth of his affection- 
ate disposition rendered him an especial favourite with the young, 

‘In the Lecture-room he was peculiarly happy. He chose his 
subjects well—always, if possible, with some reference to the East— 
and the wealth and varicty of his illustrations always gave a special 
charm to any topic he selected. Thus on the Zuterpe of Herodotus 
he would graft an amount of reading on Egyptian antiquities, such 
as rarely, in those days, was accessible to any but scholars by pro- 
fession. Other books of the Father of History, who was a great 
favourite with him, would give equal scope for very extensive read- 
ing on Greek, Assyrian, and Persian antiquities and history. If he 
lectured on a book of Plato he managed to give as clear a sketch as 
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Colebrooke’s materials would afford of Indian Philosophy, and rarely 
failed to introduce each term to all that Arrian and his commenta- 
tors in old days, and Heeren more recently, have told us of ancient 
Oriental commerce. This was before the day of Bunsen and 
Wilkinson, of Rawlinson and Layard ; and the modern Student, to 
whom they have laid open such stores of rediscovered learning, can 
hardly imagine the boon which Dr. Jeremie’s lectures were to those 
who had to snatch, between school and an Indian career, fragments 
of that knowledge which is now so abundantly provided for all who 
can read their mother tongue. 

‘He always inculcated the practice of not being content with 
second-hand abstracts, but of consulting original authorities, and his 
lecture never concluded without a list of authors who could throw 
light on the subject he had been discussing. These were generally 
accessible in the excellent library attached to the College. If not, 
he would often produce them from his own well-furnished shelves ; 
and I have frequently known him bring as his companion in the 
coach from Cambridge or London (railways were not in those days) 
a huge tome, which was not accessible at Haileybury, but which he 
thought would illustrate some part of his Students’ reading. 

‘In maintaining the discipline of the College, his extreme sensi- 
tiveness and almost feminine tenderness of heart at first placed him 
somewhat at a disadvantage in dealing with young men, some of 
whom still retained the boisterous spirits of exuberant boyhood. I 
have known him grieve acutely, and for days together, over what 
some of even the straightlaced amongst us considered a rather harm- 
less practical joke, especially if he believed it inflicted any pain, 
however trifling or transient, on man or beast. But generally it was 
an accepted axiom with even the wildest spirits that “it was a shame 
to vex little Jeremie, because he always takes it so much to heart 
when one gets into a real mess ;” and I have known schemes of 
most excellent mischief laid aside because their execution would 
give real pain to the Sub-Dean. 

‘ But it was in the pulpit that his influence was best seen. All the 
clerical Professors took their turns to preach, and some of them were 
preachers to hear whom men made long journeys to London or the 
University. But not even the silver-tongued Canon Melvill, when 
in later days he succeeded Le Bas as Principal, exceeded Dr. 
Jeremie in his hold over the attention of the Students in those early 
days. When it was his turn to preach, even A%grotats would be 
superseded and Exeats given up. He was always extremely nervous, 
and distrustful of his physical power to go through the fatigue of 
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preaching—always took with him into the pulpit one or two shorter 
alternative sermons which he had preached before, and thought he 
could read with greater ease, should his strength fail him, than that 
which he had recently prepared ; and he never undertook to preach 
without exacting a promise from a friend that should he unexpec- 
tedly break down, his friend would supply his place. His physical 
powers were of the smallest ; his voice, though wonderfully musical 
and expressive, was extremely weak, and when he began it was only 
by the most hushed attention that he was audible. But as he 
warmed to his subject his mental energy overcame all physical weak- 
ness, and every syllable was eloquent to his rapt hearers. Language 
and substance were always of the best; but it was the contagious 
enthusiasm of a highly wrought poetical temperament which was 
the secret of his wonderful influence over his hearers. Young 
Englishmen between sixteen and twenty-two are not given to weep- 
ing ; but I have seen him end his sermon when there was scarcely a 
dry eye among the Students—aye, or for that matter, among the 
older Professors ; and when, as we poured out of Chapel, more 
slowly than usual, not a word was spoken till we had separated into the 
twos and threes who would talk of what they had heard without risk 
of a jarring rejoinder. 

* Nor was the power which he exercised ephemeral. His intellec- 
tual influence may be traced in many a Student of his lecture-room, 
who has since ground the germs of literature which Jeremie set for 
him, against the hard and gritty realities of every-day official life in 
India. But more than this, I believe that many a burning word 
spoken in the Haileybury Chapel has acted as a charm in after life, 
and in far distant lands, to exorcise spirits of evil, and to recall to 
the lonely Englishman, sorely beset by temptations of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, those messages of Grace on which rest his per- 
sonal hopes here and hereafter ; and which form the best charter the 
millions of India can have for regulating that vast despotic power 
with which Providence has vested the pupils of the late Dean of 


Lincoln and their successors. 
‘H. B. E. F. 
* India Office : June 17, 1872.’ 


As I do not purpose again recurring to the subject, I should like 
to mention here, that in his last illness when accident brought it 
forward, my Father gave a vivid sketch to me of his Haileybury 
College days, saying how very greatly he had enjoyed them, and the 
charm of the cultivated society and brilliant conversation of those 
(and he enumerated most of the capable thinkers and writers of that 
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date) who came to Haileybury as the guests of the Principal and 
the Professors, and whom he met at the ‘At Homes’ to which any 
Students that cared to come were invited, or when he and one or 
two others were asked to meet them in the rooms of Mr. Jeremie 
or of others. He emphasised the fact that nothing could be a 
greater help to a young man than such cultured society, and the 
great loss its absence would have been to him—in the bright 
memories of which it left him a legacy, and the inspiration of ideas 
that it fostered. He recorded, one by one, the different Professors 
and their surroundings. I was too fearful he would tire himself to 
be able to listen attentively, but I recollect his specially mentioning 
among the guests at Haileybury, Miss Martineau, and Miss Edge- 
worth, and also recording some other lady of note—of whom I was 
amused (even in the midst of that heart-breaking anxiety and sorrow) 
to hear she was ‘very homely’—that being the strongest expression 
that his chivalrous lips were ever wont to frame of criticism on 
any lady’s aspect. He said Mr. Jeremie, when he went to consult 
him, would pull down book after book from his well-stored shelves, 
bidding him study them on the subject in which he was interested : 
and he specially recalled one day, when Mr. Jeremie, having filled his 
arms with huge folios, ‘ topped them up’ with Raleigh’s ‘ History of 
the World,’ bidding him read it, and pointing specially to the two 
last pages, quoting the well-known final words, and saying he con- 
sidered them the most magnificent peroration of their kind in our 
language : 

*O eloquent, just, and mightie Death! Whom None could advise, 
Thou hast perswaded; what None hath dared, Thou hast done; and 
whom all the World hath flattered, Thou only hast cast out of the World 
and despised. Thou hast drawn together all the farre-stretching great- 
nesse, all the pride, crueltie, and ambition of man, and covered it all over 
with these two narrow words : Hic jacet.’ 


After quitting England in 1833, my Father, owing to his absence 
in India, only, I believe, once again visited Haileybury whilst it re- 
mained the East India College. This was in the spring of 1846, 
when he went there with my Mother, who retains a lively recollection 
of the warmth of the welcome he received from the friends still there, 
and the affectionate terms in which the Professors spoke of him to 
her. She has often told us of my Father's delight in revisiting his 
old College, and in taking her to see it, and showing her his favourite 
walks in the surrounding country. 

Haileybury, as a Training College for the men destined to the 
Civil Service of India, has, to their great loss, been done away ; but 
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Haileybury, as a first-rate School for boys, who come, as the men of 
1832 did, ‘from cultivated, not luxurious, homes,’ has risen in its 
place. One of the ‘Houses’ in the School bears the name of ‘ Bartle 
Frere’ House. In that School one of Sir Bartle’s Nephews was for 
some years a Master ;' there two of the men on his Staff in South 
Africa, Mr. Coghill and Mr. Hodson, were taught ; nor will any of 
his Family who were present ever forget the reception accorded to 
Sir Bartle Frere by the Haileybury boys when, in 1867, he went 
thither, and again in 1881, from Essendon, whilst on a visit to Baron 
Dimsdale, for the Haileybury Speech Day. 

On that of July the 9th, 1867, which was reported at the time 
to be— 
‘probably the most interesting and successful meeting which has been 
held since the old East India College was opened as a Public School,’ * 
Sir Bartle Frere, in conjunction with Canon Heaviside, once a Pro- 
fessor at the East India College at Haileybury, was called upon by 
Mr. Arthur Butler, the first Head Master of the New Haileybury, to 
respond to the toast of Old Haileybury College, called upon as one — 


‘ who had exhibited at Haileybury the high capacity which was the earnest 
of his great success in after life, 


and re-welcomed to the Hall,— 

‘ where he was once saluted the head man of his year.’ 

Sir Bartle Frere, responding, as Mr. Arthur Butler afterwards re- 
corded, in words— 

‘spoken with all the grace and sympathy which distinguished him,’ 
reminded those who heard him how,— 


‘in the academical course of teaching at Haileybury, the Students had 
enjoyed immense advantages, because the liberality of the old Company 
drew from the ancient Universities the most gifted men—men who, after 
winning the highest honours of the Universities, were content to devote 
their talents and their time to the task of training young men for the 
Civil Service of India.’ 


He added that he— 


‘felt it was one of the greatest misfortunes of India that she had lost this 
College, but he trusted that what India had lost England had gained, and 
that those trained at Haileybury would do for England the same noble 
service that would have been done for India. if the College had continued 
to be held for her,’ — 


' H. G. Hart, Esq., M.A., the present Headmaster of Sedbergh School, 
Yorkshire. 
* Hertfordshire Mercury, July 13, 1867. 
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expressing the conviction that the young men of the present Hailey- 
bury, successors of their predecessors of the East India College,— 


‘ whether in the pulpit or in the forum, in India or amongst the wilds of 
Australia, would do no discredit to their country, and that they would 
continue to be so trained that, wherever they went, the honour and the 
fame of England would not suffer in their hands.’ 


Canon Heaviside on this occasion expressed in his speech the 
conviction— 


‘that if Haileybury had never done anything but educate Sir Bartle 
Frere, the country would owe it a deep debt of gratitude.’ 


To this high challenge the record and testimony of his life-work is the 
true reply. 

Again speaking on the subject of the East India College on the 
occasion of the ‘ Haileybury College Speech Day’ of June the 3oth, 
1881, Sir Bartle Frere said :— 


‘It was intended by the old East India Company that at Haileybury, 
as at Addiscombe, the students should be thoroughly educated for their 
special work. From the first the old East India Company realised the 
fact, and acted upon it, that the genius and energy of those whom they 
had sent out to their distant dependency had secured a great empire for 
us Englishmen, and they felt that it was necessary that those who fol- 
lowed should be well fitted for the duties they had to perform, and for 
exercising the authority with which they were entrusted. And how well 
they succeeded may be learned if you regard the career of those to whom 
was committed the administration of that great Indian Empire from the 
days of Lord Wellesley to those of Lord Canning. I know that there 
are many of my old friends, some of whom are now present, who have 
taken a part in this rule, and who can testify that whatever good may 
have been done in India, it was to a great extent due to the lessons they 
received at Haileybury.’ 


He subsequently alluded to the Chapel, built on what used to be 
the Library of the East India College, saying,— 
‘1 think it is impossible to look on it as it is, without thinking of the 


great service it must be to you in helping to establish in you a love of 
truth, of country, and of honour ;’— 


and he expressed the certainty that such qualities would distinguish 
the men of the Haileybury of the future as it had done those of the 
Haileybury of the past. 

It was always a keen pleasure to him to see Haileybury or do 
anything for Haileybury men, as it was to revisit the Bath Grammar 
School and beg a half-holiday for the boys in memory of his early 
teaching there. Is it too much to hope that in these, and after times, 
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boys at each place may take heart from the remembrance that the 
tough battle of life was faithfully fought by him who was there trained 
for it ? 





APPENDIX I. 


East INDIA COLLEGE, HAILEYBURY.—1832 TO 1834. 


COLLEGE COUNCIL, 


Principal—The Rev. JoserH H. Batten, D.D., F.R.S. 
Professors. 

The Rev. Cuas. W. Le Bas, A.M. (Dean), Mathematics and Natural Philo- 

sophy. 
The Rev. JAMES AMIRAUX JEREMIE, A.M., Classical and General Literature. 
The Rev. T. Ropert MALTuHUus, A.M., F.R.S., History and Political Economy. 
WiiuiaM Emrson, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.L., General Policy and Laws of England. 
The Rev. HENRY GEORGE KEENE, A.M. (Registrar), Arabic, Persian, and Hin- 

dustani Literature. 
JAMEs MICHAEL, EsQ., Hindu Literature and History of Asia, 


Assistant Mathematical Professor—The Rev. Frep. Smit, A.M, 


Assistant Professors in the Oriental Department, 
EDWARD VERNON SCHALCH, EsqQ., Persian. 
M1kZA IBRAHIM, Persian. 
Assistants in the Oriental Department, 
FRANCIS JOHNSON, EsqQ., Sanscrit. 
DAVID SHEA, Esq., Hindustani. 
Drawing and Oriental Writing Master—THoMAS MEDLAND, Esq. 
Visitor—The RiGuT REv. THE LorD BisHop oF LONDON, 
Visitor in the Oriental Department—CHARLES WILKINS, EsqQ., F.R.S., LL.D. 


—~1oo—— 


Haileybury Students each paid ‘one hundred guineas per annum 
. . besides the expense of books and stationery,’ and ten guineas each on 
leaving College, ‘for the use of the Philosophical Apparatus and Library.’ 
—Extract College Rules. 
—oe— 


Mr. Hart writes, ‘There were no “ Professors of Divinity,” though 
in the Classical Lectures of Dr. Batten and Mr. Jeremie, when the text- 
book might be Plato’s “ Dialogues” or Cicero “ De Natura Deorum,” or 
such like, the lecturer would probably require us to read up a quantity 
of the writings of Fuller, Jortin, and other divines. Jortin and Paley 
seemed great favourites with Jeremie.’ 
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Dr. Whewell, in his prefatory notice to Jones’ ‘ Political Economy,’ ! 
thus records his judgment on the intellectual status of Haileybury and 
its surroundings in 1832 :— 


* The College at Haileybury during the whole period of its existence included 
a rare collection of eminent literary men. Sir James Macintosh had been suc- 
ceeded by William Empson (afterwards editor of the ‘* Edinburgh Review”) before 
Malthus was succeeded by Richard Jones. At that time Dr. Batten was the 
Principal of the College, and Mr. Le Bas (afterwards the Principal) was the Dean 
and Mathematical Professor, Mr. Jeremie (now Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge) was Classical Lecturer, and afterwards Dean; and the-other offices 
of teachers were filled by accomplished scholars, of whom I may especially men- 
tion Mirza Ibrahim, the teacher of Persian. . . . Many of the most eminent 
men of the time visited the College, and it was not unusual to meet in the College 
Hall such guests as Smythe, Herschel, Babbage, Lords Brougham, Campbell, 
Cranworth, Monteagle, Murray, Fullarton, Barons Parke and Alderson, Mr. 
Bellenden Ker, and others of like note. I may especially mention Lord jeffrey, 
who, as the father-in-law of Professor Empson, paid annually long visits to the 
College.’ 


I am indebted to Mrs. Coddington, daughter of the Principal of the 
College, and widow of the Rev. H. Coddington, Vicar of Ware, who 
himself was a Senior Wrangler, for the following list of guests she re- 
members being at Haileybury in 1832-4, besides those whose names are 
mentioned by Dr. Whewell :—Lord Macaulay, the Chief Justice (Sir 
Nicholas Tindal), the Rev. Dr. Otter (afterwards Bishop of Chichester), 
Miss Edgeworth, the Dean of Durham (the Very Rev. G. Waddington), 
Dr. Monk (Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), Miss Martineau, the Vicar 
of Ware, Sir Arthur Helps, Dr. Penrose, Mr. Wishaw, and the Rev. 
Walter Farquhar Hook. 


' Jones on Political Economy. Edited by the Rev. W. Whewell, D.D. 
John Murray, 1859. 


(Zo be continued.) 














Mr. Husert Hatv’s ‘ History 
of the Customs Revenue’! aims 
at filling the long vacant place 
of a text-book on a peculiarly 
difficult subject. The history of 
the Customs has two sides—one 
the constitutional, the other the 
fiscal. The former is connected 
with the formalities, becoming 
in their turn precedents, which 
attended the grant of the subsidy 
on wool and the minor branches 
of the customary revenue of the 
Crown from the Statute West- 
minster I., 1275, to the final 
assertion of the control of Parlia- 
ment over supply, such as tun- 
nage and poundage, under the 
later Stuarts. 

This branch of the subject is 
treated of in volume I., wherein 
the history of the Customs as 
claimed by the Crown by ancient 
prescription is traced from re- 
cords during the Middle Ages 
and the Tudor and Stuart periods, 
and may be described here under 
the following heads : 

(1) The history of Customs 
prior to records, i.e. the earliest 
Pipe Rolls and Proceedings in 


' A History of the Customs Revenue in 
F.R.1Hist.S. 
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Parliament ; (2) The Parliamen- 
tary history during middle Plan- 
tagenet times, when the legality 
of the Ma'tolte was successfully 
disputed by the Commons both 
in 1297 and 1340-1; (3) The 
economic history during the same 
period, connected with the his- 
tory of early trading societies, 
and the constitution and vicissi- 
tudes of the English wool-staple ; 
(4) The encroachments of Tudor 
sovereigns, tacitly sanctioned by 
Parliament and connected with 
the restraint of trade and the 
imposition of a reciprocal tariff 
on foreign imports; (5) The in- 
novations of early Stuarts, justi- 
fied to some extent by early and 
still more by recent precedents, 
a fact which, the author holds, 
exonerates the judges of the 
Crown from the charge of ser- 
vility brought against them by 
Hallam and other writers. In 
other respects, however, these in- 
novations are heartily condemned 
as a gigantic expedient for rais- 
ing supply without the common 
consent of the realm; (6) The 
transfusion of the earlier methods 


England. By Wubert Hall, 


(2 vols., Elliot Stock, 1885.) 
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of grant, assessment, and collec- 
tion into the modern process, 
accompanied by the loss of all 
constitutional interest. 

In the second aspect, the 
fiscal, the distribution of national 
wealth, the principle of its lia- 
bility to taxation in the service of 
the State, the concession of this 
principle by Parliament, with the 
proviso that a fixed assessment 
shall be resorted to, the erection 
hereby of a State department 
charged with the collection and 
custody, and, to some extent, 
with the administration (by as- 
signments) of this new-found 
source of imperial taxation, are 
described in detail by the author. 
From the date of this settlement 
it is possible to classify the 
various items of revenue brought 
under requisition, and to describe 
the functions and procedure of 
the Customs department. This 
account is illustrated by copious 
statistics extracted from contem- 
porary and strictly official records. 

In estimating the value of 
such a work as this, we must be 
guided chiefly by a consideration 
of the material available to the 
author, and the use which he has 


_ made of it. We have here an 


almost unique example of a text- 
book based solely upon records, 
and the result is of necessity both 
satisfactory and the reverse. We 
are admitted to view the facts of 
the case at their very source, but 


at the cost of many cherished 
illusions and much convenient 
hypothesis, with the aid of which 
the conventional historian has 
hitherto presented the subject 
cut and dried, with few scruples, 
though perhaps with no dis- 
honesty of purpose. 

Indeed, a contemporary writer 
of a work upon this same subject 
of historical finance, of still more 
ambitious scope, has successfully 
encountered the difficulties of his 
gigantic task, owing to the choice 
of an entirely different method. 
Whereas Mr. Hall has positively 
depended upon original and con- 
temporary MSS.., taking the risk of 
attendant drawbacks, Mr. Stephen 
Dowell, in his excellent ‘ His- 
tory of Taxation,’ has preferred 
to assert his independence of such 
a troublesome mode of progres- 
sion. In fact, he has not, so far 
as we can judge, made use of a 
single original record at first hand, 
a circumstance which, in face of 
the known sources of information, 
such as the Pipe Rolls and other 
inrolments of the Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer’s Department, is 
not altogether reassuring. We 
must remember, however, that 
the vast scope of Mr. Dowell’s 
subject placed it beyond the 
reach of illustration by original 
authorities. Considered as a 
manual written with admirable 
purity and conciseness of style, 
it will form an invaluable text- 


' The History of Taxes and Taxation in England. By Stephen Dowell. 


(4 vols., Longmans, 1885.) 


























book for students in the higher 
branches of constitutional history 
and law, but it will scarcely 
satisfy the wants of the modern 
antiquary or scholar. 

We may roughly divide Mr. 
Dowell’s treatment of taxation 
into the two heads of the histori- 
cal and the political. The former 
will have less interest for the 
original inquirer than the latter, 
being apparently a compilation 
from Madox, Stubbs, Hallam, 
and the standard law dictionaries. 
But the later portion of the work 
has involved a_ considerable 
amount of research amongst the 
statistics of excise and other 
branches of the inland revenue. 

Whether or not any figures or 
deductions can be regarded as 
authoritative which are derived 
not from original records, but 
from office registers or abstracts, 
may well be doubted ; but granting 
the general accuracy of Mr. 
Dowell’s authorities, which we may 
readily do, itis at least clear that 
he has not availed himself of the 
best texts thereof previous to the 
year 1827. 

Asa book of travels Dr. Lans- 
dell’s ‘Russian Central Asia’! 
will be of interest to students, 
as it relates to countries rarely 
visited by Europeans, or even 
not before visited. It is, how- 
ever, a work of historical refer- 
ence on these regions of political 
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activity. The book is conse- 
quently of considerable extent, 
as the literary, political, and pic- 
torial illustrations take up much 
space. In these Dr. LANSDELL 
has had much assistance from 
the Russians, under whose 
auspices he has written another 
compilation, ‘Through Russia,’ 
in which a most favourable ac- 
count is given of the position 
and treatment of the exiles. In 
this new journey, too, he received 
every aid and facility from the 
Russian authorities. 

In many cases Russian 
materials are employed, which 
are not ordinarily accessible. 
These are accompanied with a full 
quotation of all passages in the 
Oriental authors. Dr. LANSDELL 
has employed all the observations 
of his predecessors, combining 
with them his own information 
in supplement or correction. 

The bibliography of Central 
Asia and Turkestan includes 
seven hundred and two articles, 
and all that is essential in these 
volumes has been made use of. 
Appended is an alphabetical list 
of the authors, so that in this way 
also the work is made a book of 
reference for its subjects. Dr. 
LANSDELL’s own index is most 
copious ; an essential character 
where there is such a variety of 
materials. 

In so far as regards compila- 


' Russian Central Asia, including Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv, by 


Henry Lansdell, D.D., M.R.A.S., in two vols, 8vo. 


1885. 


London ; Sampson Low, 
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tion there are included histories 
of Bokhara, Khokand, Khiva, 
Khojend, Maracanda (Samar- 
kand), of the Kalmuks, and of 
many districts. All these are 
carried up to the latest date with 
many personal details. In the 
same way the Khans, rulers and 
ministers, with whom Dr. LANs- 
DELL came in contact, are fully 
described. 

Thus there is an abundance 
of political material, and, as the 
writer had a fancy for Biblical 
parallels, he has been led to 
make and to record many re- 
marks on the habits and customs 
of the numerous tribes among 
which he travelled. 

It is a matter of course that 
this publication affords much re- 
markable information on Siberia 
and Russian Turkestan, the ad- 
vance of the empire, its relations 
with the Chinese and the native 
tribes, and the internal condition. 
It may be mentioned that copious 
tables are given of the fauna 
and flora, with some facts as to 
the meteorology. 

In a geographical aspect the 
book provides tables of distances 
and an account of the physical 
aspects of the countries traversed, 
and in such rough travelling they 
come under the notice of the 
least observant, but with Dr. 
LANSDELL all these features are 
made a special study. 

The notes are very full, and 
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everything is translated into 
English, and with some few ex- 
ceptions the transliteration of 
the names is English, though 
there are some High Dutch 
forms. 

The illustrations of men and 
buildings, which are from photo- 
graphs, give the local colouring 
necessary to enable the reader to 
reach the subject with his eyes. 

Altogether this labour of Dr. 
LANSDELL’s constitutes a solid 
contribution to our knowledge of 
these interesting regions, which 
may at any time become the 
scenes of conflict. 

Perhaps it is in keeping that 
mysteries ' should remain myste- 
rious even in the field of history. 
Nevertheless, there has been 
much writing about the ancient 
mysteries, as well as the mystic 
societies of later times. It may, 
however, be said that the subject 
has not yet been adequately 
treated. 

Of the mysteries of Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Egypt, which 
seriously occupied their popula- 
tions, and the celebration of which 
brought together in some cities as 
large multitudes as pilgrimages do 
in India, we know but little really. 
One cause is that they were not 
in direct relation with what may 
be called the state or official re- 
ligion, but were related to the 
traditions of the former and ex- 
tinct beliefs. The scientific study 


1 Notes on Laurence Dermott, G.S., and his Work, by Witham M. Bywater. 
London : 1884. 
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of these religions which now re- 
ceive attention will ultimately 
throw light on the mysteries, but 
it will not do so until the final 
abolition of the process of apply- 
ing Aryan verbal mythology to 
every institution is abated. 

The Sabazian, the Bacchic, 
the Eleusinian mysteries are 
sufficiently exemplified by many 
of their emblems, and they are 
illustrated by existing institutions, 
such as the Vudu for instance 
transplanted from America to 
Hayti, as described by Sir Spencer 
St. John. 

There has been a craving for 
this institution of mysteries in ali 
succeeding ages, and though it is 
best known to us since the begin- 
ning of the last century by free- 
masonry, the extension of the 
practice throughout the world is 
very great. There are passages 
in Boccacio, and in the records 
of artistic societies, which illus. 
trate the propagation in Italy. 
Among the Mussulmans there is 
hardly a dervish sect without its 
system of initiation, and among 
the Chinese the secret societies 
play a distinct part as combina- 
nations too well known to our 
officials in the Straits Settlements. 
For West Africa the Anthropo- 
logical Institute has given many 
details as to the organised ma- 
sonic practices, and identical 
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features have been recognised in 
the South Sea Islands. 

If some ignoramus affirms 
that he is in possession of the 
traditions of King Solomon, this 
is no reason for neglecting the 
history of a human institution 
which has been an attraction and 
a weakness in all ages. It has 
been from the indifference of 
scholars that in this country the 
history of masonry, which ori- 
ginated here, has been relegated 
to the lucubrations of the credu- 
lous. How we came to have 
two Grand Lodges of rival pre- 
tensions in this country has 
received no careful treatment. 
This little book of Mr. Bywarer, 
privately printed, is one of those 
which gives some light ; for, as 
member of one of the old lodges, 
he had access to records, from 
which he has profited. Laurence 
Dermott was one of the chief 
actors in the contests of the last 
century, and has been neglected 
by the conquering party. 

In this year 1885 the two 
hundredth celebration of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
by the French Huguenots, or 
rather their descendants of mixed 
race, will take place here. At 
such a time a record of the pre- 
vious Walloon emigration by Mr. 
Moens ' is very welcome. It is 
carefully and laboriously carried 


' The Marriage, Baptismal, and Burial Registers 1571 to 1874 and Monu- 
mental Inscriptions of the Dutch Reformed Church, Austin Friars, London, edited 
by William John Charles Moens, (Privately printed.) Lymington : 1884. 4to. 
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out, with copious indexes. It 
contains a large number of 
Netherlandish coats - of - arms, 
affording materials for a branch 
of heraldry on which we have 
few materials here. 

There are many miscellaneous 
subjects—the history of the con- 
gregation and their church, the 
correspondence as to the English 
translation of the Bible, given 
by Mr. Moens in full. The 
collections afford many illustra- 
tions of alliances with English 
families and of the transmutation 
of names. 

The ‘Life of Csoma de 
KG6rés’! is a biography and vin- 
dication of a most remarkable 
man, who in India rivalled the 
self-denial of an Indian ascetic. 
Csoma de KoOrés is here por- 
trayed by one connected with 
Hungary, Dr. Duka, who him- 
self was for a considerable time 
stationed in our hill city of Dar- 
jeeling, the summer capital of 
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Bengal. He has therefore a par- 
ticular sympathy for the great 
Tibetan scholar and explorer, 
whose untimely death was a loss 
to science. Dr. Duka was also 
acquainted with the zealous col- 
leagues of Csoma, Brian Hodg- 
son, the pioneer of Buddhistic 
studies, and Dr. Archibald 
Campbell, the superintendent of 
Darjeeling and one of its 
founders, and with the only sur- 
vivor who knew him, the great 
English linguist and scholar, Rev. 
S. C. Malan, and who has con- 
tributed. reminiscences. Much 
light is thrown by Dr. Duka onin- 
cidents of Asiatic exploration and 
of early Russian intrigue in India. 

The present volume of the 
official almanack? of the Ottoman 
Empire exhibits few novelties 
and appears not to be so well 
edited as usual, several late 
nominations not being inserted. 
There are the usual statistical 
tables and miscellaneous matter. 


X. 





The splendid collection of 
Oriental works published by the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press 
still continues with unabated 
activity, and several instalments 


have recently reached us. The 
first volume of the ‘Gaina Sééras’ 
(vol. xxii. of the series) breaks 
fresh ground,’ as it introduces 
us to the sect of the Gainas, 


' Lifeand Works of Alexander Csoma de Koris, by Theodore Duka, M.D. 


London : Triibner, 1885. 8vo. 


8vo. 


2 Salnameh, 1302. Constantinople : Imperial Printing Office, 1885. Small 


* Sacred Books of the East, edited by F, Max Miiller, vol. xxii.—Gaina Sutras, 
translated from Prikrit by Hermann Jacobi, 8vo, of liii—324 pages, vol. xii.—- 
Vinaya Texts, part 3, translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and 
Hermann Oldenberg, 8vo, of 444 pages, vol. xxiv.—/@hlazvi Texts, part 3, 
translated by G. W. West, 8vo, of xlviii—376 pages. Oxford : Clarendun Press. 
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who seem to have played a con- 
spicuous part in the development 
of Hindu philosophy in very 
remote times. Dr. Hermann 
Jacobi, the learned translator of 
these sacred books, gives us by 
way of preface a most interesting 
account -of the Gainas, their 
peculiar tenets, their literature, 
and the telation in which they 
stood towards Buddhism. ‘ The 
Gaina Sétras,’ says Dr. Jacobi, 
‘are avowedly older than the 
Sanskrit literature which we are 
accustomed to call classical. 
Regarding their antiquity, many 
of those books can vie with the 
oldest books of the Northern 
Buddhists.’ But, whereas the 
monuments of Buddhist lore have 
been used to illustrate the history 
of that sect and of its founder, 
the sacred books of the Gainas 
have been, strange to say, and 
are still, mistrusted as materials 
for a corresponding purpose. 
This circumstance arises, Dr. 
Jacobi supposes, from the simi- 
larity, real and apparent, dis- 
covered between Gainism and 
Buddhism. Whatever that simi- 
larity or the amount of it may 
be, students of Hindu literature 
will at any rate be able to appre- 
ciate from the collection edited 
by Dr. Jacobi. This first volume 
contains the Akaranga and Kalpa 
Sitras, translated from _ the 
Prakrit text; it terminates with 
a copious index, and, as in the 
other volumes of the series, a 
transliteration of Oriental alpha- 
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bets adopted for the present 
series. 

The third part of the Vinaya 
texts (the Awullavagga, iv.-xii.), 
translated by Messrs. Rhys Davids 
and Oldenberg, need only be 
mentioned. The editors have 
very wisely added a concordance 
of the original Bhdnavéras 
(portions for recitation), with the 
recent subdivisions into chapters 
and sections, together with an 
index and a list of Pali words 
explained or referred to in the 
notes. 

The contribution made by 
Mr. West to this series bears 
upon Mazdean literature, and 
includes new versions of three 
religious books from the Pahlavi 
language. The Stkand-Gimé- 
nik-Vigar (doubt-dispelling ex- 
planation) may be regarded as a 
manual of controversial divinity, 
designed to point out the supe- 
riority of the Mazda-worshipping 
religion over the tenets of the 
Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, 
and Manicheans. ‘The author's 
name was Mardanfarukh, son of 
Chiharmazd-dad, and from in- 
ternal evidence we are justified 
in asserting that the commentary 
we are now describing could not 
be anterior to the middle of the 
ninth century. The Dinds-i 
Mainéig-i-Khirad (opinions of 
the Spirit of Wisdom) ‘is a name 
applied to sixty-two inquiries or 
series of inquiries on subjects 
connected with the Mazda-wor- 
shippers, made by an anonymous 
02 
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wise man, and answered by the 
Spirit of Wisdom.’ Nothing is 
known about the author of the 
work, and it is doubtful whether 
he wrote before or after the Arab 
conquest of Persia. The Sad- 
Dar (treatise on a_ hundred 
subjects) connected with the 
Zoroastrian faith treats of a 
variety of duties and customs, 
but all from a religious point of 
view. It is written, not in Pah- 
lavi, but in Persian, with an 
admixture of about 4 per cent. of 
Arabic words. 

It is always a chivalrous, but 
very often a thankless task to 
rehabilitate an unpopular histori- 
cal personage, and this has been 
attempted with considerable suc- 
cess and most praiseworthy in- 
dustry by Mr. Lecce.' How 
constantly do we still hear 
it remarked that ‘the youth of 
England take their religion from 
Milton, and their history from 
Shakespeare’! This statement, 
we believe, is perfectly true, so 
far at least as the latter clause 
is concerned ; and that is pro- 
bably why ‘the almost proscribed 
king,’ as Sharon Turner calls 
him, is still, and is likely to re- 
main, ‘unpopular.’ The dismal 
but powerful portraiture of 
Richard III., unrelieved by one 
redeeming feature, is present to 


the mind of all those who have 
read Shakespeare ; but is it true? 
No, answers Mr. Legge, and the 
fault lies with Sir Thomas More, 
Hall, and Holinshed. This 
statement will, no doubt, sound 
as a paradox in the ears of many ; 
and it is obviously of so import- 
ant a character that our author 
has, with much reason, preferred 
discussing the evidence for and 
against in his preface to dis- 
missing it to an appendix, where 
it would probably be overlooked. 
We thus see that M. Gairdner’s 
conclusions do not seem war- 
ranted to Mr. Legge, and the 
present two volumes have been 
written for the express purpose 
of vindicating the character of 
Richard III. against the criti- 
cisms of his most recent biogra- 
pher, who, with the ample store 
of original documents at his dis- 
posal, might have been sup- 
posed to be better informed 
than Hall, Holinshed, or Sir 
Thomas More. The volumes 
are handsomely ‘got up,’ and 
illustrated with portraits, views, 
and maps. 

The new school history of 
England, edited by Messrs. York 
PowELL and Mackay,’ promises 
to be one of the best books on 
the subject we have met with for 
along time. Part 1 is the only 


' The Unpopular King: the Life and Times of Richard 111., by Alfred O. 
Legge, 2 vols. 8vo, of xxi—314 and xi—318 pages. London: Ward & 
Downey. 

2 History of England for the Use of Middle Forms of Schools, by F. York 
Powell and J. M. Mackay, part 1, 8vo, of vi—374 pages. London: Rivingtons. 























one published at present; it 
takes us from the earliest times 
to the death of Henry VII., and 
is the work of the former co//ado- 
rateur. The plan according to 
which it has been composed is 
best shown in the words of Mr. 
York Powell himself. ‘It con- 
tains, first, a connected relation 
of the main facts of the political 
and constitutional history in due 
chronological order ; secondly, a 
sketch, as thorough as space 
would allow, of the course and 
progress of the /anguage, litera- 
ture, and social life of the English 
people, in a series of chapters at 
the end of the various periods 
into which the history naturally 
falls.’ Maps, plans, tables, and 
pedigrees add much to the value 
of the little volume; the only 
drawback is the extreme small- 
ness of the print. 

Mr. Skorrowe’s short His- 
tory of the Four Georges ' brings 
us to the eighteenth century, and 
aims at nothing else than being 
a clear résumé of the opinions of 
more copious historians. The 
author has no pretensions what- 
ever to anything like novelty of 
treatment or original views on 
the English constitution; the 
chronological and other tables 
which he has added will be found 
very useful, and the notes, some- 
what too brief, illustrate various 
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important points in the develop- 
ment of our political system. 
Twosmall volumes,’ published 
by the Religious Tract Society, 
condense in an interesting manner 
the researches made by recent 
savants on Assyria, Egypt, and 
Syria. Professor Sayvce—than 
whom no more trustworthy au- 
thority can be named on those 
districts of the Eastern world 
where cuneiform characters con- 
stitute the alphabet, and where 
libraries were collections of bricks 
—has admirably pointed out in 
the preface to his book the great 
value of Assyrian literature as 
illustrating the scriptures of the 
Old Testament, and furnishing 
irresistible arguments in favour 
both of their authenticity and 
their accuracy. ‘The one,’ as 
he appositely says, ‘comple- 
ments and supplies the missing 
chapters given by the other. . . . 
Between the history of the monu- 
ments and the history of the 
Bible there is perpetual contact, 
and the voice of the monuments 
is found to be in strict harmony 
with that of the Old Testament.’ 
Professor Sayce has, we think, 
done very wisely in multiplying 
the illustrative quotations from 
the ancient records of Assyria 
and Babylonia; the engravings 
and other pictorial embellish- 
ments are most neatly done, and 


' Our Hanoverian Kings: a Short History of the Four Georges, by B. C. 


Skottowe, 8vo, of xxxvi—390 pages. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston, & Co, 


2 Bypaths of Bible Knowledge. VII, Assyria: its Princes, Priests, and People, 


8vo, pp. 165. 





London : Religious Tract Society. 
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the value of the work is enhanced 
tenfold by the excellent index, 
tor which we are indebted to M. 
Hird. 

In dealing with Egypt and 
Syria,' Sir J. W. Dawson has 
dwelt chiefly upon the geology of 
these countries, and shown how 
the migrations and settlements of 
the great nations of antiquity have 
been influenced by the nature of 
the soil. ‘Throughout these mi- 
grations’—we quote from the in- 
troductory chapter—‘ the move- 
ments, the character, and the 
fortunes of the people [the Israel- 
ites] were influenced in multi- 
tudes of ways by the physical 
conditions of the regions in which 
they were placed, while their 
subsequent history and the cha- 
racter of their civilisation, and 
even the peculiarities which they 
now present as an exiled and 
scattered race, were moulded by 
the special features of Palestine 
itself.’ The illustrations designed 
for this volume, although not 
referring exclusively to geology, 
are to a great extent connected 
with Sir J. W. Dawson's favour- 
ite studies. 

Since our last bibliographical 
summary? three more volumes 
of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
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Biography’ have been issued, and 
they fully justify the universal 
favour with which Mr. Lrs.Lie 
STEPHEN'S venture is received by 
students of history and by the 
public at large. It is a great 
satisfaction to think that the 
completion of this truly national 
undertaking will not be delayed 
so long as we feared, and that 
the work will be finished within 
a reasonable space of time. We 
are delighted to see, likewise, 
that the literary qualities which 
characterised the contributions 
to the first volume are equally 
remarkable in the three next 
ones. To give the biographies 
of distinctly noteworthy cha- 
racters is, we venture to think, 
not nearly so difficult as to write 
an account of individuals whose 
share in the drama of English 
history has been comparatively 
insignificant. Now, from this 
point of view, Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phen’s Dictionary merits the 
highest praise. Let us also men- 
tion the general accuracy of the 
references, which sometimes are 
rather too copious than other- 
wise. 

The memoirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson,? published by his 
wile, have long held a conspicu- 


‘ Bypaths of Bible Knowledge. VI. Egypt and Syria: their Physical 
Features in Relation to Bible History, by Sir J. W. Dawson, 8vo, pp. 192. 


London: Religious Tract Society. 


* The Dictionary of National Biography, edited by Leslie Stephen, vols. ii.-iv., 
8vo, pp. 448, 462, 464. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

* Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham, by 
his widow Lucy, edited from the original MSS. by the Rev. Julius Hutchinson ; to 
which are added the letters of Colonel Hutchinson and other papers; revised, with 














ous place in the list of English 
classics ; and yet they had never 
been issued in a shape worthy of 
their acknowledged merit. The 
present edition comes opportunely 
to repair this omission, and it is 
with much pleasure that we re- 
commend it to our readers. If 
we had only to mention the 
beauty of the paper, the printing, 
and the engravings, we might 
perhaps be satisfied with this 
brief notice; but the present 
editor has been able to com- 
plete the original memoirs by 
the addition of many important 
letters and documents; and the 
introduction w.th which the first 
volume opens is sufficient by it 
self to show that all the previous 
reprints, beginning with the 1806 
editidns and ending with that 
published by Bohn, excellent as 
they were at the time of their 
issue, are now superseded. Mr. 
FIRTH, the present annotator, has 
collected with the utmost care 
all the available documents which 
relate to Colonel Hutchinson ; 
he has illustrated and explained 
them; he has estimated their 
value and authority. Whilst pro- 
secuting this task, it was naturally 
indispensable also to give an 
account, however brief, of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, to trace her political 
sympathies, and to show in what 


2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxviii—392, and 421. 
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measure and to what extent 
these sympathies may have 
biassed her judgment. This has 
been excellently done by Mr. 
Firth, who has no difficulty in vin- 
dicating the lady from the charge 
of want of modesty brought 
against her by no less an authority 
than M. Guizot. As a matter of 
fact, ‘we see her, in a drolling 
and degenerate age, that hath 
hissed out all sober and serious 
studies, ever anxious to learn and 
toteach, but falling moreand more 
under the influence of a narrow- 
ing creed, a type of Puritanism 
alike in her strength and in her 
weakness.’ 

From the days of Charles L., 
the Commonwealth, and the Pro- 
tector, we arrive, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Joun AsHTON, to 
the eighteenth century,' or rather 
to the last closing years of an 
age in which powdered wigs, 
knee-breeches, and ruffles had 
taken the place of slouched hats, 
armour, and jack-boots. Mr. 
Ashton’s aim has been to give to 
his readers an accurate idea of the 
English middle-class population 
a century ago ; and with that view 
he has drawn largely, we had 
almost said exclusively, from con- 
temporary journals, pamphlets, 
and squibs. His introduction 
contains a summary of the lead- 


additional notes, by C. H. Firth, with ten etched portraits of eminent personages ; 
London: J. C. Nimmo, 

' Old Times: a Picture of Social Life at the End of the Eighteenth Century, 
collected and illustrated from the satirical and other sketches of the day by John 
Ashton, with eighty-cight illustrations, 8vo, pp. 354- 
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ing events which took place 
during the space of time included 
between 1788 and 1800—just 
twelve years ; it is borrowed from 
the ‘ Times,’ the ‘ Annual Regis- 
ter,’ the ‘Morning Post,’ and 
other periodicals, and forms a 
kind of groundwork upon which 
the numercus anecdotes and 
delineations of character find their 
appropriate places. The law and 
the police, the peculiarities of 
dress, money matters, gambling, 
horse-racing, the stage, the ring, 
the army and navy, clubs and 
drawing-rooms—such are the 
principal topics dealt with by Mr. 
Ashton, and which afford plenty 
of scope for humorous stories and 
caricatures. As the author re- 
marks in his preface, ‘of the 
period of which this book treats, 
there have been political histories 
and scurrilous books written 
anent the royal family ad nau- 
seam ;’ it was high time that we 
should know somewhat about the 
bourgeoisie ; and this desideratum 
is now realised, thanks to Mr. 
Ashton. 

The life of Beau Brummell! 
brings us still nearer to our own 
times. Dandyism may not be 
regarded as a very distinguished 
feature of society, but it is a 
recognised one, therefore it 
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claims to be taken into account ; 
and as there have been dandies 
ever since the times of Alci- 
biades, so the class will in all 
likelihood continue to exist till 
the days when the proverbial New 
Zealander views the débris of 
the metropolis of England from 
the half-broken arch of London 
bridge. Captain Jesser’s interest- 
ing work had long been out of 
print ; the present edition, pub- 
lished from an interleaved copy 
of the original, contains, besides 
numerous notes, a mass of fresh 
materials which it would not have 
been delicate to give in the first 
instance, and the forty coloured 
portraits of Brummell’s contem- 
poraries make of the two volumes 
a kind of museum, where the 
notabilities of the days of George 
III. and George IV. revive with 
all the quaintness of their costume 
and deportment. 

Another reprint worth notic- 
ing in these columns is the bio- 
graphy of Dorothea Gotherson.? 
Our readers may remember, per- 
haps, that it was originally issued 
three years ago as a pamphlet for 
private circulation. ‘The drochure 
has now swollen to the propor- 
tions of a goodly volume through 
the addition, 1st, of Mrs. Gother- 
son’s ‘Call to Repentance,’ ad- 


' The Life of George Brummell, commonly called Beau Brummell, by Captain 
Jesse, unattached ; reviSed and annotated edition from the author’s interleaved 


copy, with forty portraits in colour of Brummell and his contemporaries. 


London, 


1880: John C. Nimmo. 2 vols. 8vo, of xxx— 363, and xiii —364 pp. 
* Dorothea Scott, otherwise Gotherson and Hogben, of Egerton House, Kent, 


1611-1680. 


A new and enlarged edition by G. D. Scull. 
circulation by Parker & Co., Oxford, 1883, 8vo, of ix 


Printed for private 
222 pp- 














dressed to Charles II. and to the 
people of England in 1661, and 
of which only one copy was 
known to exist; 2nd, of a re- 
ligious appeal written by Daniel 
Gotherson, and printed for the 
first time in 1661; 3rd, of two 
small pamphlets of a controver- 
sial nature composed by Thomas 
Scott, the father of Mrs. Gother- 
son. The handsome volume we 
are now reviewing is extremely 
valuable on account of the light 
it throws upon the history, not 
only of Quakerism, but of Eng- 
land, during the reign of Charles 
Il. 

Mr. Humpury Warp’s ‘ Men 
of the Reign’! is a remarkably 
useful compilation, which ought 
to take its place side by side with 
M. Vapereau’s ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Contemporains.” The sources 
consulted by the author are of 
course the ‘Annual Register,’ 
the ‘Atheneum,’ the ‘Times,’ 
and all the leading journals and 
magazines of a general and special 
character. A large number of 
the articles had already appeared 
in Mr. Ward’s other dictionary, 
entitled ‘ Men of the Time ;’ but 
these have been in all cases care- 
fully revised, and many (the great 
majority) entirely re-written : 
some are omitted altogether. It 
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would be impossible to expect in 
a publication of this kind abso- 
lute perfection ; but we must say 
that the few desiderata we have 
noticed are comparatively unim- 
portant. 

The third volume of Mr. 
Drxon’s ‘ History of the Church of 
England”? is quite equal to the pre- 
vious ones in point both of literary 
merit and of intrinsic importance; 
it gives us an account of the reign 
of Edward VI., and describes the 
second phase, if we may so say, 
of the English Reformation froma 
point of view to which the popu- 
lar writers of the last half-cen- 
tury had not accustomed us. Mr. 
Dixon has upset many fallacies 
and destroyed many illusions, nor 
will it be possible now for im- 
partial judges to retain the old 
notions which so long passed 
current respecting the Protector, 
Somerset, Cranmer, Cardinal 
Pole, and others. Our author 
takes the late Lord Macaulay 
severely to task for his views on 
the ‘origin of the Church of 
England,’ and shows what errors 
must necessarily arise from the 
utterly false assumption that the 
Church of England sprang out 
of a coalition of the Government 
and the Protestants in the six- 
teenth century. 


' Men of the Reign: a Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Persons of British 
and Colonial Birth who have died during the Reign of Queen Victoria, edited by 


Thomas Humphry Ward 


London : Routledge, 1885. 8vo, of iv—1o20 pp. 


2 History of the Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman Furis 


diction, by Richard Watson Dixon. 
Routledge. 8vo, of xxvi—-572 pp. 
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By a strange and fortunate 
coincidence, the Camden Society 
has just published a most oppor- 
tune volume on the troubles con- 
nected with the Prayer Book of 
1549.' Mr. Dixon’s work may 
be regarded as a comment on the 
documents gathered together by 
Mr. Pocock, and we cannot see, 
with these papers before us, how 
the Church historian can possibly 
-be regarded as one-sided or pre- 
judiced. It seems to us perfectly 
clear that, as Mr. Pocock remarks 
in his preface, ‘the principal 
agents in the Reformation of this 
reign were not influenced by any 
feelings of religion in their reckless 
dealing with Church doctrine and 
spoliation of Church property.’ 
As to the volume itself, its pub- 
lication arose from a desire to 
supplement and complete Mr. 
Robert Lemon’s very meagre and 
unsatisfactory summaries con- 
tributed many years ago to the 
collection of ‘Calendars’ issued 
under the sanction of the Master 
of the Rolls. It contains seventy- 
two State papers and other docu- 
ments which had never been 
printed before, in addition to a 
scarce tract written by Martin 
Micron, and which gives a spe- 
cimen of the religious teaching 


' Troubles connected with the Prayer Book of 1549. 
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during the last year of Edward 
VI. Notices of the principal 
persons mentioned in the docu- 
ments are uniformly added, and 
a copious index terminates the 
volume. 

In connection with the his- 
tory of the Church in England 
we would mention the new and 
most interesting quarto published 
by the Chetham Society.? It is 
a reprint of the ‘Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine,’ the author 
of which was LAURENCE VaAUx, 
canon regular and sub-prior of 
St. Martin’s Monastery, Louvain, 
and formerly warden of the Colle- 
giate Church, Manchester. ‘The 
catechism itself is highly curious, 
as illustrating the liturgical usage 
of the English Roman Catholics 
in the sixteenth century ; but by 
far the most important part of the 
volume is the introduction, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. 
Law, librarian of the Signet 
Library, Edinburgh, and which 
supplies not only an excellent 
biography of Vaux, but also a 
picturesque and touching descrip- 
tion of the state to which the 
Roman Catholics were reduced 
in England at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation. 

Any one wishing to become 


Documents now mostly 


for the first time printed from the originals in the Record Office, the Petyt collec- 
tion in the library of the Inner Temple, the Council Book, and the British Museum. 
Edited by Nicholas Pocock (printed for the Camden Society), 1884, gto, of 
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acquainted with the populations 
of Eastern Europe cannot do 
better than take as his guide 
Major JoHNson’s ‘ Erratic Notes.”! 
There is plenty to learn in this 
attractive volume, but there is 
also an abundant fund of amuse- 
ment. It is always a great ad- 
vantage when the author of a book 
of travels can handle with equal 
ease the pencil and the pen. Such 
is the case with Major Johnson, 
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and it would be indeed difficult 
to decide which of his sketches 
are the best—the pictorial or the 
literary ones. Let us also notice 
his perfect determination to see 
both things and persons under 
their most favourable light. His 
Turks are irreproachable, and his 
Greeks have no point in common 
with M. Edmond About’s ‘ Roi 
des Montagnes.’ . 
GusTAvE Masson. 


' On the Track of the Crescent: Erratic Notes from the Pireus to Pesth, by 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Major E, C. Johnson, 1885. 
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THE IMPERIAL POLICY OF ELIZABETH, FROM 
THE STATE PAPERS, FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC. 


By HUBERT HALL, F.R. Hist. S. 
(Read December 1885.) 


WE have heard a good deal of late years about the Imperial 
policy of Elizabeth. By some it has been extolled for its 
success in enabling the nation at first to steer clear of, and at 
last to brave openly, the hostility of Catholic Europe. By 
others its example has been deprecated not for its inherent 


‘defects, but because it is unsuitable to our own times; yet 


there does not seem to be any sufficient reason why, on the 
one hand, it should receive from us the praise that was denied 
to it by far less discerning contemporaries ; or, again, why it 
should not be deemed as inapplicable to this particular age 
as to any other in which it has been tried and found wanting. 
The truth is that it is extremely difficult to judge that policy 
on its outward merits, associated as it is with the splendour 
of an age which has no parallel in modern history. We must 
first strip it of all its brilliant surroundings—of the enter- 
prise to which its great author owed her safety and success, 
yet to which she gave such scanty encouragement ; of the 
N.S.—VOL, III. P 
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statesmanship to which she is indebted for her reputation for 
wisdom, but which was throughout opposed to her views; 
and of that unequalled literature which has offered greater 
homage to her person than was ever rendered to far more 
munificent patrons. Not till then wil it be seen in its true 
colours: feeble and treacherous abroad, unwise and cruel at 
home. Yet, under certain conditions, we could wish that the 
veil should never be lifted. Ifwe could judge it, as its contem- 
poraries judged it, from the fact of its successful termination 
after a long period of uncertainty and distress ; or if we could 
think that its ill effects had been confined to the period of its 
own existence, and had vanished like an evil dream with the 
great awakening of the nation, then we might have been 
content to forgive, as they forgave, and even to give with them 
as much credit for the happy result to the blundering of their 
ruler as to their own genius. 

But such, unfortunately, is not the case. The worst side 
of the matter is the effect which was produced upon the public 
morality of the next age. The foreign policy of the country 
was thrown back half a century. The voice of the nation 
had been ignored till it acquired a habit of passive resistance 
far more injurious than any open demonstration of feeling. 
The natural outlets of its energy had been closed, till it was 
forced into the adoption of extremes to mark its displeasure. 
Strong in the consciousness of its own might, it had been re- 
strained from attacking its Catholic enemies abroad, and it 
vented its fury upon the recusants at home. Full of Protes- 
tant zeal, it had been debarred from lending assistance to its 
fellow-religionists on the Continent, and it took every oppor- 
tunity of solemnly advocating the necessity of such assistance, 
even when disinclined, for the moment, to put its own pro- 
fessions into practice. It had been led to look upon Spain 
as the great enemy of the peace of Europe, and it continued 
to do so long after that power had ceased to be really for- 
midable ; while it had learnt to regard France as its natural 
ally, and it clung to a French alliance when Richelieu was 
preparing to suppress the religion to the existence of which 
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it owed its friendship. Its connections with Scotland had 
been severed till it looked forward with joy to a Scotch suc- 
cessor; and then drawn so close that it clamoured against 
his countrymen as aliens and adventurers. It saw once more 
the Scotch triumphant over the common oppressor, and it 
hailed them as deliverers. Finally, it had seen Ireland con- 
vulsed by the feeble yet cruel measures taken for its govern- 
ment, till it considered it necessary to do unto the whole race 
as was done to the Amalekites. The nation had just passed 
through a period of great social and religious activity and 
political change, without being much affected by either. It 
had witnessed the innovations of selfish agitators and the 
nostrums of specious philanthropists, and had not abandoned 
its religious earnestness or ceased from its cry of reform 
The body of the people took no part in the revolution and 
counter revolution which placed Northumberland’s nominee 
upon the throne, and overthrew her as quickly in favour of 
the rightful heiress. Even the fierce religious persecutions 
under Mary only brought this earnestness of purpose more 
strongly to light, for, as it has often been remarked, the per- 
secutors did not inflict worse tortures than they would have 
been willing to undergo themselves under like circumstances ; 
while the persecuted party would gladly have advanced the 
truth by their zeal as eagerly as they testified to it by their 
sufferings. Here at least was no contention for the shadow 
of a religion, about the substance of which they were in- 
different. 

The circumstances under which Elizabeth came to the 
throne were highly favourable to the continuance of a sober 
policy. The nation had indeed jealously guarded against any 
undue influence of Spain during the late reign, and had firmly 
set its face against wild schemes for restoring the temporal 
position of the old Church; but with the exception of a few 
fiery spirits, both people and statesmen had been content to 
wait quietly for the succession of their favourite, and, in spite 
of disaster abroad and persecution at home, Mary’s position 
remained as firm and as insignificant at the close of her reign 
P2 
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as at its commencement. Elizabeth seems to have been con- 
scious of this feeling, for her opening policy abroad was both 
skilful and resolute, while her domestic legislation, though 
mistaken, was in some degree justified by the necessity of the 
times. But no sooner had the present danger passed away 
and she had felt herself more firmly settled in her throne, 
than she grasped the reins of government with a tighter.lold, 
and leaving the beaten track to which her advisers wished to 
confine her, sought by circuitous paths to avoid the obstacles 
which lay before her, only to re-encounter them at a greater 
disadvantage. 

Elizabeth was not like her successor, guided in her crooked 
policy by an inordinate conceit of her own abilities, but, more 
probably, by a natural wrongheadedness and perversity that 
would have furnished one of her literary contemporaries with 
a triumphant example of the soundness of his theory with 
regard to the incapacity of female sovereigns in general, and of 
those of his own age in particular.' Indeed, Burghley seems 
to have taken this view of her character when he remarked 
that, though she was willing, apparently, to be convinced by 
his arguments, yet ‘that which is natural to her sex hindreth 
resolution.’? She had a true sympathy with her people, and 
a deep esteem for her ministers; yet, so long as she could 
avoid it, she was not prepared to shape her policy in accord- 
ance with the views of either. In her total disregard for 
the advice of her councillors, in their frequent rebuffs and 
temporary disgrace, and their confidences to one another in 
their perplexities and troubles, we see what a slight hold they 
really had upon her conduct ; while the feelings of her people 
with regard to foreign politics at least were completely 
ignored. They were anxious to match themselves against 
Spain, whom they despised as much as they hated—that great 
‘Colossus,’ fair outwardly, and spanning a vast extent of 
territory, but inwardly, as they rightly judged, ‘stuffed with 
clouts.’* They were full of zeal and sympathy on behalf of 


1 J. Knox, First Blast. 
* Burleigh to Herle, July 18, 1587 (State Papers, Domestic). 
3 July 18, cra, 
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the oppressed reformers abroad ; but Elizabeth chose to fight 
Spain with another weapon than the sword, and regarded the 
foreign Protestants with contempt and suspicion. In order, 
however, to make these points clearer, it will be necessary to 
glance at some of the more important occurrences with which 
they are concerned. 

‘The state of Europe at the time of Elizabeth’s accession 
was highly critical. -The rise of the modern views of state- 
craft at the close of the last century had been followed by a 
long struggle between the Empire and France, to preserve 
the balance of power which each believed to be threatened 
by the ambition of the other. The enormous possessions of 
the Austro-Spanish house, and the successes gained by its 
rulers over three successive princes of the house of Valois, 
coupled with its known views on civil and religious liberty, 
had made Spain the real enemy of the peace of Europe. 
-Now, however, matters were a good deal altered. The 
‘Reformation, both in her own territories and elsewhere, 
had given a heavy blow to the supremacy of Spain, and 
another was threatened from the growing power and recent 
successes of France under the guidance of the house of Lor- 
raine. Scotland, lost to England since Pinkie, was united to 
her old ally more closely than ever by the betrothal of her 
young queen, who was also the presumptive heiress to the 
English throne, to the Dauphin. This advantage had for a 
time been neutralised by Philip's English marriage, but his 
real influence in his new kingdom was so weak that, far from 
being able to forward vigorous action against France abroad, 
and in favour of his religion at home, he was compelled to 
look on whilst his own successes were neutralised by the loss 
of Calais, and to disown his wife’s persecution of the English 
heretics. The death of Mary had severed even this slight 
connection between the two countries, and left Philip face to 
face with his hereditary enemy and the rising power of Pro- 
testant Europe. Thus far England had been but little im- 
plicated in European politics, though she had once lost both 
prestige and treasure in an impolitic resolve to support the 
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cause of Spain at the commencement of the struggle, and in 
an equally useless attempt to check the power of France to- 
wards its termination. But the nature of the contest was to 
be no longer political. Spain had already been paralysed 
by the rapid growth of Protestantism in the Netherlands, 
and France was now beginning to be divided afresh by the 
violence of religious parties: both were being insensibly 
drawn together by the common interests of their religion. 
The last attempt of either to gain England as a dependent 
ally had been thwarted soon after the accession of Elizabeth. 
Though it was the common opinion that this country could 
not stand without such support, the vigorous action of the 
young queen and her advisers inflicted a decisive check upon 
the designs of both. The Protestant religion was established 
by law, and the offers of Spanish support and a Spanish 
marriage were firmly declined.' With France, which had 
been favourable to Elizabeth’s cause during the last reign, a 
treaty was concluded independently of Spain, but the hope- 
lessness of any ascendency of French influence, whilst the 
connection between that Court and the hostile French party 
in Scotland continued, became so evident that all such at- 
tempts were for the present abandoned,*? Though freed from 
immediate danger owing to the advantage that she had so 
skilfully taken of the jealousy of her enemies, the isolation of 
Elizabeth was still very evident, and the subsequent course 
of events in Scotland showed the necessity of decided mea- 
sures in support of the independent course upon which she 
had entered. 

From the beginning of the reign, Cecil had seen the ad- 
vantage of offering a vigorous resistance to the French 
influence which now threatened England from that quarter, 
To this sagacious minister and his colleagues, the supremacy 
of the Guise faction meant danger to England from both 


' Note of Jan. 29, 1559, relative to France and Spain (S. P. For.). 

? Cecil to Throgmorton, May 14, 1559. Throgmorton to Cecil, July 4, 1559. 
In the letter we read : ‘ The suspicion of the dealing of the French toward Eng- 
land daily increases,’ ¢.¢. in Scotland (S. P. For.). 
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France and Scotland. The young Queen of France was also 
Queen of Scotland, a country closely connected with France 
by community of political interests, and a sure though secret 
understanding in the matter of the succession. But this was 
not all. Mary of Scotland was also the presumptive heiress 
to the English throne. The justness of her title was almost 
unquestioned, and a large and influential party ardently 
desired its acknowledgment. It was not, however, to France 
that the English Catholics were inclined to look for support ; 
a Spanish alliance and a Spanish match appeared to them, 
and indeed to many honest and thinking men, the best means 
of upholding a native succession. This preference of the Eng- 
lish Catholics for Spain, as well as the ostentation with 
which Mary’s claims were supported at the French Court, 
increased the chances in favour of Elizabeth during the 
course of events which now opened to her a great opportunity 
for decided action in Scotland. 

The Reformation had reached that country, and had been 
pushed on with vigour, though in its nature it was less politi- 
cal than in other reforming countries of Europe. It was by 
religious intolerance and social evils that the spark of zeal 
was here kindled: but the fuel of political strife was soon 
added through the armed opposition of the Regent, till a 
blaze of patriotism spread through the land, warming the 
hearts of the people in determined hostility to their French 
governors. It was evident to the Scotch leaders that imme- 
diate steps must be taken to secure their position, for the road 
to France lay open, and they might even expect that a French 
army would be poured into their country. It was to England 
and to Elizabeth that they looked for help in their hour of 
peril, and this help they earnestly implored. 

We have seen that an invitation to meddle in the affairs 
of Scotland was likely to be extremely acceptable to Eliza- 
beth’s advisers, who had throughout seen the necessity of 
taking some steps in the matter of the French relations with 
Scotland,! The known views of that Government with regard 


' Cecil to the Queen, Dec. 1559. Lansdowne MSS., 102, i. Bacon to 
Cecil, June 17, 1560 (S. P. For.). 
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to the succession, and the manner in which they were dis- 
played, were represented to their mistress as derogatory to 
her state and title as an English queen, while the cause of the 
Scotch reformers was advocated with great earnestness ; and 
she was assured that it would be both just and honourable in 
her to take their part! But Elizabeth was averse to any 
interference in the matter. The truth is, that she was far 
from feeling that sympathy with her Protestant neighbours 
which influenced her people. One of the most energetic and 
powerful of their leaders was Knox, and Knox she had strong 
reasons for hating. In vain did the author of the ‘ First 
Blast’ humble himself to unseemly apologies and inconsistent 
excuses ; his denunciation of the character of women was an 
insult to her strong feminine instincts ; and his dogma as to 
their right to bear rule touched her in her tenderest point. 
Nor was it only the leaders of the reformers that she disliked ; 
her general objections to the soundness of their cause might 
have been expressed in the language of her successor, that 
‘she liked not that subjects should dethrone their queen on 
religious grounds.’ At length she brought herself to give the 
required assistance, and, by English intervention, a settle- 
ment was effected and the Protestant religion established. 
Further than this she would not go: she positively refused to 
marry Arran, in accordance with the wishes of many able 
men of both nations.? Nor, from the character of the husband 
proposed to her, can we think it unreasonable that she should 
have declined such a burden. Yet much depended on it. 
Abroad she was threatened with the hostility of a power 
whose friendship she had slighted, and whose influence with 
her Catholic nobility and gentry she had just cause to dread ; 
and by another power, whose relations with the pretender to 
her crown were at once an insult and a menace. The de- 
struction of French influence in Scotland could scarcely have 


' Memorial of the Council to the Queen, May 5, 1560 (S. P. Dom.). 

* Resolution of the Scotch Lords of Parliament, Aug. 16, 1560 (Scot/, Eliz., 
v. 10, I.). Randolph to Cecil, Sept. 23, 1560 (Z/id. v. 31). The Queen to the 
Scottish Ambassadors, Dec. 8, 1560 (/did. v. 51). 
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been purchased too dearly, and as a source of outward strength 
the union of the two countries was equally desirable. It is 
not too much to say that had this union taken place by the 
marriage of Elizabeth with Arran, the whole foreign history 
of the reign would have needed to be re-written. Under the 
pressure of far less perils than now threatened her, and for far 
less results, she did not hesitate to push a marriage with 
Alencon, a prince of whom even Arran was in person and 
mind the superior, to the verge of completion. Yet she threw 
away a chance of for ever assuring her position, at a moment 
when her title was openly slighted abroad and eagerly ques- 
tioned at home; when the sails of the Spanish troopships 
returning from the Netherlands were the signal to man the 
southern forts,' and the stir of the preparations for her rival’s 
voyage to Scotland filled the minds of the Government with 
uneasiness.? Seldom during the reign will there be greater 
need to praise the ministers at the expense of their mistress. 

Indeed, a constant distrust of France, and an inclination 
to temporise with Spain, were among the chief causes of 
Elizabeth’s vacillation and consequent weakness, and form 
an important feature to her succeeding policy, culminating 
as they did on the eve of the triumph of the League and the 
Spanish invasion in an almost incredible infatuation, which, 
perhaps, did more than any other blunder to increase the 
perils of the nation. Nor was this distrust of France excited 
only by the hostility of the Court and of the Catholic party. 
At heart she probably disliked the Leaguers less than the 
Huguenots, and she was certainly less jealous of the influence 
of Guise than of the counsels of Coligny. This settled dis- 
trust of the Huguenot party was probably owing to the dis- 
asters which attended her first intervention in French politics 
—disasters which were mainly owing to her own selfishness 
and obstinacy. 

A temporary depression of the Huguenot party had 


' The Council to the Lord Warden ot the Cinque Ports and Captains of the 
Isle of Wight and Portsmouth, Oct. 25, 1560 (S. P. Dom.), 
2 Cobham to Cecil, Oct. 24, 1560 (S. P. Dom.). 
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followed the failure of the conspiracy of Amboise ; but the 
advantage gained by the Catholics from that event was 
neutralised by the death of the young king and the assump- 
tion of the regency by Catherine de Medici, who hated both 
parties indifferently as equally hostile to the authority of the 
Crown. Her position was indeed a difficult one, and formed a 
striking contrast to that of Elizabeth. If the dangers which 
threatened the latter were more pressing and formidable, they 
at least brought with themselves the opportunities for decisive 
remedies, and it was only her disinclination to make use of 
them that made a continuance of the evil possible. No such 
opportunity was, however, open to Catherine, for she could 
not hope to assure her position by throwing in her lot with 
either of the conflicting parties. By the victory of the Catho- 
lics the king would have remained a puppet in the hands of 
the Guises, while the success of the Huguenots implied a 
constitutional government under patriotic councillors. It 
was this latter contingency that she had now to fear, for the 
Huguenots had again flown to arms, and applied for assist- 
ance to Elizabeth. The pressing danger of the return of the 
Guises to power, and the joint action with Spain that would 
then probably ensue, rendered compliance with this request 
imperative. The advantages to be gained were also con- 
siderable. The occupation of cautionary towns was a bait 
that Elizabeth was seldom able to refuse, and Havre and 
Dieppe—two most desirable strongholds—were to be placed 
in her hands. An English force was therefore despatched, 
which rendered ready but unavailing assistance to the insur- 
gents. But this activity was probably more than Elizabeth 
had bargained for; and when, after a severe defeat, the 
Huguenots were enabled, by a rapid change of fortune, to 
negotiate with advantage, and she found herself abandoned 
by her allies, she refused to give up Havre, and thus justified 
the suspicions which Condé had entertained of her selfish 
motives when he decided to act independently of her. 

The energy which was now displayed by Elizabeth in 
support of her disastrous and selfish policy forms the strongest 
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condemnation of her late want of action in the matter of 
Scotland. The excuses for her abandonment of a good 
cause were not likely to be strengthened by the prosecution 
of a bad one, and this the retention of Havre, in the face of 
the armed opposition of her late allies, certainly was. Had 
she felt herself slighted by their defection, as indeed she 
might reasonably have thought to be the case, she would 
have done better in resorting to that attitude of offended 
dignity which she knew so well how to assume, rather than 
to an obstinate display of her interested motives in assisting 
the cause of religious liberty. In spite, however, of the warn- 
ings of some of the shrewdest politicians,' the operations 
against Havre were pushed on with a vigour unknown during 
the reign. Even when all was lost, when, decimated by 
disease, the champions of the Great Queen’s darling project 
returned home without leaders and in want of the neces- 
saries of life, to spread the mortality throughout the country, 
she would not give up her theory as to the justness of her 
cause. The ‘only true’ reasons for the failure of the ex- 
pedition were made known by proclamation,? while the 
terrible results that had ensued from it, too visible to be 
gainsaid, were dealt with in an equally summary manner, 
The starving and plague-stricken soldiers were recommended 
to the charitable consideration of their fellow subjects ; a day 
of prayer and fasting was announced ; and Leicester, who 
had been guilty of the imprudence of visiting his brother, 
the lately returned leader of the expedition, received a polite 
hint to absent himself from Court.’ 

The relations of Elizabeth with both France and Scotland 
had thus reached a state most unsatisfactory to her interests 
and dangerous to her safety. Her hostility to both countries 
was, however, unabated, possibly owing to some uneasiness 
of conscience for her own share in the matter. As in the 
case of Scotland she had made amends for the vexation of 





' Knollys to Cecil, July 27 and 28, 1563 (S. P. Dom,), 
2 Dated Aug. 1, 1563. 
3 Robert Dudley to the Queen, Aug. 7, 1563 (S. P. Dom.). 
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witnessing her rival’s accession, which she might so easily 
have prevented, by first attempting to exclude her from her 
native kingdom, and when this had failed by systematically 
withholding from her any particle of assistance or advice, so, 
too, after her recent disasters in France she indulged in an 
equally characteristic revenge, and for a time did all in her 
power to impede commercial relations with that country ' 
The consequence of her policy was that both drew nearer to 
Spain, and the hostility of individual nations begins hence- 
forth to be merged in that of the European Catholic League. 
But, fortunately for Elizabeth, the power to injure was for 
the present paralysed in both Scotland and France by the 
violence of their own internal dissensions, while Spain was 
engaged in the extirpation of heresy in the Netherlands, and 
had, moreover, no intention of yet openly breaking with her. 
In Scotland the reforming party had since Mary’s accession 
been greatly depressed, and, after Elizabeth’s late refusal 
to entertain the applications of Murray, any chance of its 
restoration to power seemed indefinitely postponed. This, 
however, appeared to have been at last effected by the 
coalition of Darnley and the reforming nobles; but the 
assassination of Rizzio was immediately followed by a re- 
action, owing to the defection of Darnley from the cause,’ 
a treachery amply revenged by his terrible death. The 
connection of Mary with the chief agent of her husband’s 
murder, and the grave suspicions under which she lay of 
participation therein, caused a violent outbreak of all the 
better feeling of the nation.’ Her abdication after the defeat 
of her husband’s party was followed by her escape and the 
final destruction of her cause at Langside, and she was driven 
to take refuge in England. 

To anyone acquainted with Elizabeth’s character the 
difficulties of her position would appear likely to be increased 
by the presence of her rival in England, yet it by no means 


1 Proclamation, Jan. 10, 1564 (S. P. Dom.), 
2 Randolph to Cecil, March 21, 1566 (Scotl, Eliz., xii. 39). 
3 Act of the Secret Council of Scotland, Dec. 4, 1567 (Scot/. Eliz., xiv. 93) 
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follows that such need have been the case. The English 
queen had made her neutrality an excuse for not assisting 
the reforming lords, and to act consistently with her previous 
policy she was now bound to surrender Mary to her country- 
men, or to ignore her political importance.' She might also 
have taken a straightforward course and have strengthened 
by her support and moderated by her counsel the zeal of the 
national party ; for it was certain that, the succession of 
Mary’s son once acknowledged and a strong regency esta- 
blished, the influence of his mother would become at once 
insignificant. Nor was Elizabeth bound by any obligation 
of hospitality or ties of affection to shelter the fugitive 
queen ; such considerations in fact occupied no share of her 
attention. The truth is that she could never resist the 
temptation of profiting by an advantage which it had cost 
her nothing to obtain. She was ever averse to the risk and 
expense necessary to strengthen her position abroad, yet the 
cession of a cautionary town was an unfailing inducement to 
her to countenance the cause of a foreign ally, when the 
strongest motives of honour and expediency would have 
been urged in vain. She now thought that she saw her way 
to obtaining a firm hold upon both parties in Scotland. By 
threatening to support the cause of Mary she could make 
the king’s party submissive to her will, while it was obviously 
in her own power to regulate the extent to which that cause 
should be allowed to proceed. 

This then was the policy which she adopted with regard 
to Scotland until the course of events rendered her position 
no longer important. But in order that it might be effective, 
it was necessary that the blackest charges should be alter- 
nately encouraged and withdrawn against her helpless rival ; 
whilst in her momentary panic at having gone too far in her 
hostility to one side, many brave and true men were allowed 
to meet an ignominious death on the other; that in the 
face of the most decisive evidence of the plots which centred 


' Norris to Cecil, Aug. 27, 1568 (S. P. For.). 
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in the person of her captive guest, as well as of the latter’s 
complicity in them, no preventive measures should be taken 
against their repetition, in order that she might act out her 
part asa decoy to lure the hidden enemies of the Government 
to their ruin. It was only when her tool was worn out in her 
hands that Elizabeth could bring herself to consent to the 
course that her advisers must have foreseen to be at once in- 
evitable and the most merciful. 

The ruin of the queen’s cause in Scotland which followed 
Mary’s flight was counterbalanced by the increased activity 
of the Catholic and Spanish party caused by her presence in 
England. The attitude of Spain had continued for some time 
past to be menacing, and though in the matter of the Papal 
Bull and the intrigues of the English Catholics, Philip had 
assumed an affected neutrality, yet his recent successes over 
his heretic subjects in the Netherlands had made it of vital 
importance for Elizabeth to endeavour to check the military 
power of Spain in a quarter which offered such facilities for a 
descent upon her kingdom. An excellent opportunity for 
effecting this object now presented itself, yet she not only 
threw it away, but by her treacherous and half-hearted con- 
duct made her name a reproach to the Protestants of the 
Continent ; nor did she regain her influence with their party 
till stress of circumstances drove them once more to seek her 
assistance. In France the decisive defeat of the Huguenots 
had again been followed, owing to a temporary success, by a 
strong reaction in their favour. The counsels of their leaders 
prevailed at Court, and a scheme for the deliverance of the 
Netherlands from the yoke of Spain was set on foot, in which 
the co-operation of Elizabeth was earnestly desired, and 
which was besides to be strengthened by her marriage with the 
French king’s brother and presumptive heir. But Elizabeth 
as usual would take no decisive step beyond entering into a 
closer friendship with France, and displaying a corresponding 
coolness towards Spain. Her neutrality was, however, a 
great mistake: for if, as is probable, she avoided committing 
herself with France from fear of the results of an open breach 
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with Spain, yet by her evident leaning towards a French 
alliance she provoked the secret, but none the less dangerous, 
hostility of the latter power, the effects of which were imme- 
diately made visible in the first of a series of conspiracies 
against her government and person. 

The discovery of the Ridolfi plot caused a resumption of 
the negotiations with France, and a marriage, this time with 
Alengon, and joint action against Spain, were again pushed 
forward.' But Elizabeth, who probably foresaw the perils 
which threatened the Huguenot party, and was well aware 
that its success depended on her support, had secretly deter- 
mined to leave it to its fate. In fact she had already come 
to an understanding with Alva, who had so recently approved 
of the attempts upon her life ; and whilst the States were 
preparing for a struggle for liberty, she was expelling their 
fugitive sailors from her ports—an act, however, which had 
exactly the opposite effect to which she intended ; and whilst 
the Huguenots were impatiently awaiting the arrival of an 
English army, she was seeking the cession of Flushing from 
the Dutch patriots that she might hand it over to their 
oppressors.” The discovery of this treachery at length showed 
her allies the uselessness of depending upon Elizabéth’s 
assistance, and they prepared to meet their fate alone. 

The defection of Elizabeth was quickly followed by the 
ruin of the Protestant cause abroad, for though the Huguenot 
leaders rose to even higher importance, their downfall was 
already determined on, and no time was lost in accomplishing 
it by a wholesale massacre of the party. To Elizabeth 
the tragedy of St. Bartholomew was nearly as disastrous 
as if it had been directed against herself* She was pre- 
pared, nay, well pleased, to see France split up by party 
strife if she could thereby be enabled to steer an indepen- 
dent course. Spain, she thought, she had already concili- 


! Walsingham to Sir T. Smith, Aug. 10, 1572 (S. P. For.). 

* R. Lane to Burgomasters of Nieuport, Aug. 18, 1572 (/i#d.). Memorial, 
June 3, 1572 (/0id.). 
8 Gilbert to Burghley, Sept. 6, 1572 (S. P. For.). 
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ated at the expense of her Protestant allies, while she 
held the destiny of Scotland in her own hands. Even if 
successful the advantages of such a policy were extremely 
doubtful, but it had really failed ignominiously. She had 
sacrificed the Huguenots to secure the neutrality of France— 
and she found it hostile. She had betrayed the States to 
conciliate Spain—and she saw its influence increased in 
England and its power doubled abroad. A union between 
France and Spain was what she most dreaded, yet she had 
permitted the success in France of the party that desired it. 
As usual, in view of a present danger, Elizabeth displayed a 
momentary vigour. She lent her assistance to suppress the 
queen’s party in Scotland, and placed England in a state 
of defence. But the conflicting interests of her enemies did 
more to preserve her from the effects of her own folly than 
any tardy precautions. The jealousy that existed between 
the party of Guise and the French Court not only hindered 
an open alliance with Spain, but made the prospect of a fresh 
reaction in favour of the Huguenots and of their return to 
power not improbable. Thus it was that Catherine still 
pressed for an English alliance, while on the other hand 
Philip, anxious for the reduction of the Netherlands, and 
aware how easily a revulsion of feeling in France might occur 
to strengthen the hands of his rebellious subjects, was equally 
anxious for Elizabeth’s assistance, or at least for her neu- 
trality. 

Elizabeth thus found herself once more in the position of 
mediator between the religious parties. The measures that 
she adopted in the discharge of that office were eminently 
characteristic of her feminine diplomacy, and must have ex- 
cited at once the gratification and the ridicule of her Catholic 
clients. She laid it down as essential that the Dutch Protes- 
tants should accept the religion of their conquerors, whilst 
introducing a vague stipulation that freedom in matters of 
self-government and conscience should be conceded to them. 
She declined, however, for her own Protestant subjects, the 
advantages that were likely to be derived from civil and 
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religious freedom under the Inquisition,’ though to their 
fellow-subjects —the Catholic refugees in Holland—she was 
not prepared to extend the same indulgence. So far from 
thinking that their sufferings under her own maternal govern- 
ment, or under the régzme of a religion of which she had con- 
fessedly such an ill opinion, sufficient to atone for their breach | 
of her Act of Uniformity, she tried to bring about their 
further persecution at the hands of the Spanish Government. 
In France she wished to increase the power of the Huguenots 
without destroying the balance of parties, and again to limit 
it when desirable without bringing the Guises into office. 
With the Court, too, she wished to keep up cordial relations, 
without having to take the step that could alone render such 
relations permanent, by marrying Alencon.? The result, as 
was natural, was that her mediation was rejected by one side, 
and her stipulations ignored by the other; while her neutrality, 
to secure which was the chief object of the negotiators, en- 
abled both to push forward their plans with rapid success. 
Whilst Elizabeth was still arguing for constitutional toleration, 
the Catholic League had obtained a complete ascendency 
in France, and the States were overrun by a fanatic and 
mutinous soldiery. 

Once more, in her alarm at the course of events, Elizabeth 
was induced to promise assistance to the Dutch patriots. 
An army was to be sent, but it was never raised. A loan 
was, however, negotiated ; but when the queen found that it 
had been expended in vain, she refused to meet the liability, 
and soon after the crushing defeat of the insurgents at 
Gemblour made any further resistance hopeless. After this 
second failure Elizabeth was driven to consider the possibility 
cf a marriage with Alencon, in order to re-establish the 
Huguenot and Royalist party in France, and place it in a 
position to check Spain in the Netherlands. 


' Ordinance for the Inquisition to be observed by strangers, Oct. 27, 1576 
(Zbid) ; Cobham to Walsingham (/did.) and March, 1576. (/¢id.) 
? The Queen to Monsieur, March, 1576 (/#id.). 
N.S.— VOL. III. Q 
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A large share of Elizabeth’s difficulties was due to her 
inability to bring herself to marry, and to the consequent 
weakness of her Government in the absence of an undisputed 
successor, a fact discouraging to her friends, whilst it pre- 
sented a fine opening for the attacks of her enemies. 

Never was there greater need for a queen to marry to 
secure the welfare of her subjects ; yet no motives of policy, 
or expediency, or even, as it sometimes seemed, of sheer 
necessity could induce her to take the step she disliked so 
much. This was all the more strange, as the propensities of 
her family in that direction were very strongly developed. 
True, no queen has ever, perhaps, been afflicted with such an 
ineligible batch of suitors ; nor was her position, either as a 
sovereign or a woman, likely to be bettered by an alliance 
with any one of them. As the wife of Seymour—whose dis- 
respectftl courtship excited so strongly the indignation of 
her grace’s waiting-woman '—she would probably have antici- 
pated or shared the fate of her cousin Jane Grey; neither 
would any of the proposed French or Spanish matches have 
been effectual in averting that collision with the Catholic 
powers of Europe which her councillors saw to be inevitable 
and her people longed to forestall. But there was another 
and a more radical objection to the majority of these mar- 
riages ; for, in nearly every case, the suitors were Catholic 
princes, and the expression of the popular feeling upon this 
subject was, especially at a later period of the reign, too 
strong to be ignored. Had a timely marriage with one of the 
heads of the great Protestant houses of Bourbon, Chatillon, or 
Nassau, or with one of the English Protestant nobility been 
feasible, or even seriously put forward, it would undoubtedly 
have received the strong support of her people. The former 
plan would, however, have met with a formidable opposition 
from Catherine de Medici—intent on an English marriage for 
one of her own house. Moreover, the temporal dignity of all 
the above-named princes was somewhat obscured, and they 


' Depositions of Mistress Katherine Aschyly, Feb. 2 and 4, 1549 (S. P. 
Dom.). 
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were even liable to threats of degradation from their rank at 
the hands of their victorious rivals; while in the eyes of many 
(including Elizabeth herself) they were in politics and religion 
nothing better than rebel leaders. With regard to an English 
marriage Elizabeth held her own views. She would con- 
descend to make love to her subjects, but not to marry with 
them; they might be the masters of her heart, but they could 
never hope to become the rulers of her destiny. The tears of 
maudlin affection trickled hopelessly from the ‘lids’ of one 
devoted admirer, and the fond ‘eyes’ of the other were 
strained to no purpose when he saw nature change herself at 
the coming of the ‘Heaven upon Earth’ upon whose thresh- 
old he had stood so long. But their position as subjects 
she enforced upon them by many a bitter lesson ; by with- 
drawing her countenance from the one, and extorting from 
the other the sad confession that Heaven alone could shield 
him from her displeasure.'' In the matter of the succession, 
too, Elizabeth was equally obstinate. Not only was she 
inclined to disown her remaining heirs, but her displeasure 
seemed to be excited by the mere fact of their existence. In 
the whole course of her relations with Mary Stuart she 
treated her with more severtiy as a kinswoman, and possibly 
a pretender, than as the head of an alien nationality or a 
hostile religion ; and the same reserve was shown towards her 
son, whose claims never received, even at the close of the 
reign, more than a tacit acknowledgment. Another branch 
of the royal house met with even less grace at her hands. 
The marriage of Hertford and Catherine Grey excited her 
violent indignation, although there had been abundant 
evidence in the late reigns of the total absence of ambition 
on the part of the Suffolk family. The fate of that union is 
well known. Yet though Elizabeth had decreed it null and 
void in the eyes of her Church and of herself, she compelled 
the captive husband to defray the prison hospitality extended 


' Sir Chr. Hatton and Leicester to Elizabeth, Aug. 7, 1573, and Sept. 4, 
1575, &c. (S. P. Dom.). 
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to the wife from whose society he was debarred, and who was 
no wife in every other aspect.' 

To meet these difficulties with regard to the succession, it 
was at one time proposed that in case of the queen’s assassi- 
nation, her executive powers should devolve upon the Parlia- 
ment then sitting. 

By refusing to appear as the champion of the Protestant 
cause in Europe, Elizabeth not only enhanced the dangers 
which threatened her from the Catholic powers abroad, but 
gave also a handle to the disaffection of the large body of 
her subjects who declined to be bound by her Act of Supre- 
macy. At each crisis of her reign the hopes of the perse- 
cuted party rose high, and they braved the severity which at 
these periods it was thought necessary to display, in the 
expectation of witnessing the speedy overthrow of their 
oppressors. But as the danger passed away, their condition, 
if not so intolerable, became all the more hopeless. A strong 
proof of the connection of this discontent with Elizabeth’s 
temporising policy abroad is afforded in the fact that when 
that policy had failed, and she was threatened with the open 
hostility of France and Spain, the English Catholics proved 
themselves as zealous for her cause as their children for that 
of one of her successors. But it was not likely whilst Eliza- 
beth was negotiating with France and plotting with Alva, 
besides retaining in the heart of her country such a centre of 
disaffection as an ill-used claimant to the throne, that her 
Cathulic subjects should neglect so excellent an opportunity 
for freeing themselves from an oppression that they felt to be 
intolerable. 

The cruelties practised by the Government on the Catholic 
recusants has been a frequent matter for accusation to con- 
temporary and modern writers, and has been defended both 
then and now on very similar grounds. The severity of 
Elizabeth has been represented as actual mildness compared 
with the auto-da-fés of her sister, while the treachery and 


1 Cecil and Leicester to Hertford. She had been moved to her uncle’s house 
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casuistry permitted and encouraged by the Church of Rome 
in the conduct of her members and agents, have been urged 
as placing them beyond the reach of ordinary preventive 
measures. 

It is true that Elizabeth did not burn or hang as many 
Papists as her sister did Protestants: yet the position of the 
latter was probably less intolerable under Mary than that of 
the former under Elizabeth. An eminent heretic could enjoy 
both the protection and patronage of Mary,’ but any 
notoriety of birth or learning would now be a sure means of 
incurring the persecution of the Government. Torture too 
was quite as readily employed by Burghley and Walsingham 
as by Gardiner and Bonner; and the fact alone of being a 
Papist under Elizabeth implied a liability to be examined, a 
process that naturally entailed a confession, which, whether 
it was volunteered or withheld, was too frequently extorted 
by means of the rack, and the victim, to use the technical 
expression, was ‘pulled one good foot longer than ever God 
made him.’? It is only fair, however, to Elizabeth to say that 
in her severity to the recusants she was not in advance of the 
wishes of her people ; and this was perhaps the only subject 
on which they were entirely at one. If they were not allowed 
to measure their strength against Spain in the Netherlands 
or the Indies, they would breathe themselves against the 
treacherous Papists at home. Even this concurrence with 
the home policy.of the Government implied a tacit hostility 
to its temporising policy abroad, just as a similar jealousy was 
displayed towards the recusants in the next century as a sort 
of general protest against Arminianism and Popery. These 
feelings were now, however, aggravated by an indefinable 
dread of the machinations of the Catholic conspirators, 
directed as they were against the object of their greatest 
attachment and anxiety—the person of their queen. The 


' Nicholas Udall, head-master of Westminster and author of Ralph Xoister- 
Doister. 

2 Libel respecting the case cf Briant the Jesuit. T. Norton to Walsingham, 
March 27, 1582 (S. P. Dom.). 
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extent of this superstitious horror is shown by the popular 
view of the character of certain Popish agents. Here we 
find banded together against the person of the sovereign a 
nobleman, a ‘great oulde devel,’ a sorcerer, an enchantress, 
several ‘ oulde witches,’ two knights, and a tale-bearer.'’ Every 
idle word or suspicious action of a known Papist was marked 
and reported by his fellow, of however humble position. Ifa 
gentleman made a drawing of a cross, supposed to be visible 
in the grain of a tree blown down in his park, he must atone for 
his ill-timed curiosity by a sojourn in the Tower.? To vehe- 
mently suspect him of Papistry was a reasonable plea for 
demanding the exclusion of a neighbour from the commission 
of the peace. To bea party to an interview with the shade of 
a deceased Catholic prelate was a form of conspiracy against 
the State. To possess a taste for foreign travel was a suffi- 
cient qualification for the punishment reserved for Catholic 
agents ; whilst the possession of an old rag, a few curious trin- 
kets, or an antiquated book, was a sure sign whereby to detect a 
concealed Jesuit, or at least a ‘disseminator of massing trum- 
pery. Not even in the worst days of the Popish plot did such 
a feverish panic threaten the security of person and reputation. 

Since her last betrayal of the States, Elizabeth’s influence 
in that quarter had been much weakened. The temper of 
the Dutch patriots had become more unbending than ever 
under each fresh persecution, and the Union of Utrecht in 
1579 had given an expression to their feelings. They now 
openly disowned Philip’s supremacy, and looked elsewhere 
for a governor, though the more independent spirits watched 
with distrust any connection with either Engiand or France. 
In both cases their fears were justified. Anjou, now again 
the favoured suitor of Elizabeth, accepted the government of 
the States, and attempted, by a piece of almost unexampled 
treachery, to make himself master of the country in the inte- 
rests of the Catholics. The failure of this attempt, and the 
indignation which it excited, were favourable to the national 


' §. P. Dom. (undated) 1584 (?), vol. 175, No. 28, 


2 Ibid. 1585 (?). * Jbid. May 4, 1585. ' Thia. Feb, 8, 1585. 
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party ; the whole world, it was said, cried out against the 
treason of the French.' But this advantage was soon neutral- 
ised by the assassination of William of Orange, and the 
States were compelled to offer themselves to Elizabeth. 
Again the queen had an excellent opportunity of consoli- 
dating the Protestant cause by responding heartily to this 
appeal ; yet, although she could not bring herself to accept 
it, when the same offer was soon after made to the French 
king, her jealousy was aroused, and she exerted herself to 
make that alliance worthless. Henry was driven to assume 
the nominal headship of the League, and the States fell back 
into a position of absolute dependence upon England. 

On hardly any other question during the reign had 
Elizabeth’s ministers expressed their opinion more strongly 
Again and again they urged her to support the States; and 
Burghley, according to his own admission, spoke his mind 
more freely on this occasion than he had ever ventured to 
do before. She was loath, it was said, to see France get the 
Netherlands ; then let her take them herself.2 Nor does 
Elizabeth herself seem to have been as decided as usual upon 
this occasion. Her chief objections probably were the breach 
with Spain that would inevitably ensue, and the cost of an 
expedition. The former was exactly what her councillors 
looked forward to with delight, and with regard to the second 
there were indirect ways of avoiding a great outlay. One of 
these was to allow the States to seize the supplies destined 
for the Spaniards in the Netherlands, at her subjects’ expense. 
A sanguine projector even provided her with a plan for dis- 
concerting all her enemies without spending a penny of her 
own treasure, a device that must have been quite as accept- 
able to her as any scheme of the great Cornelius for trans- 
muting her whole island into gold and silver at a moment’s 
notice. But what had, after all, the greatest influence upon 

' Randolph to Davidson, Jan. 29, 1583 (S. P. Dom.). 

? Oct. 10, 1584, and Jan. 11, 1585 (S. P. Dom.). 

* Cornelius Lannoy. He thoroughly duped Elizabeth, though detected by 


Burghley. See Lannoy to the Queen, March 13, 1567 (S. P. Dom.), and Cecil's 
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her conduct was the temper displayed by her people. It 
was bad enough, in their view, to be constantly exposed to a 
Catholic invasion ; but now her conduct towards the Protes- 
tants of Holland was making them also hostile. The naval 
power of the States was entering into rivalry with that of 
England, and heavy losses were inflicted on English shipping 
by the Dutch privateers. Hardly a ship, it was said, could 
cross the seas for the ‘hell-hounds’ of Flushing ;' and when 
the English corn ships were suddenly seized at the Spanish 
ports, the excitement of the nation rose to a pitch that it was 
not safe to disregard, and libels against the favourites and 
the Government were freely circulated. At last Elizabeth 
yielded, and an expedition was sent to the Netherlands, The 
action, so long deferred, had thus at last been taken ; but, as 
far as its chances of success were concerned, it might just as 
well have been abandoned. Elizabeth was afraid of com- 
promising herself too far in the cause of Protestant Europe. 
It might indeed be said of her that she assisted them ‘ with 
her hand, but ‘her heart was not a party thereto.’ It was 
necessary to keep up a show of support and at the same time 
to guard against any permanent implication of her name in the 
quarrel, but, above all, to guarantee herself against money 
losses. For these reasons she sent out an army without stores 
or money, led by a notoriously incompetent general :* she 
absolutely refused to connect herself with the government of 
the States in the face of the anarchy which existed there, and 
her financial position she, as usual, assured by the occupation 
of cautionary towns. The expedition, carried out under these 
auspices, was naturally a complete failure. Her allies were 
ruined and her enemies triumphant, whilst upon her soldiers 
she had inflicted a humiliation far worse than the death to 
which the noblest among them devoted himself.’ 

The march of events now proceeded rapidly. The late 
campaign had been a distinct triumph for the anti-Spanish 


' Windebank to Walsingham, May 1, 1585 (S. P. Dom.). 
2 Leicester, Aug. 28, 1585 (S. P. Dom.). 
8 Sir Philip Sidney, Oct. 12, 1586 (S. P. Dom.). 
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party, and it was followed closely by the discovery of the 
Babington plot and the execution of Mary. War with Spain 
was now inevitable. Philip had waited long and patiently for 
an opportunity to attack England with success. He had 
pocketed her insults and, outwardly at least, consulted her 
interests, and now the day of his revenge seemed to have 
arrived. From France he had nothing to fear; indeed he 
might, in the probable event of the triumph of the League, 
count upon her as an ally. He was no longer hampered by 
any regard for the interests of Scotland and its queen, or by a 
reluctance to sever Ireland from what might some day be his 
inheritance. He was armed with the rights of the nearest 
successor to the throne, and was determined to profit by the 
indignation which her tragic fate had awakened. But, warned 
by experience, he was resolved to attempt nothing rashly. 
The force that was to be launched against England should 
be such as to overpower any resistance, and, till all his prepa- 
rations were complete, he would avoid the risk of being 
anticipated by the English privateers by opening negotiations 
with Elizabeth. The success which these advances met with 
is the crowning-point of the queen’s blind infatuation. It 
would be scarcely possible to picture the despair of her 
ministers and people when they saw her fall into the trap— 
for such, in spite of Parma’s presumed sincerity, it certainly 
was intended to be. The nation perceived clearly enough 
that it was with Philip himself they had to deal, and that no 
concessions could avert his hostility. 

For some time past collisions at sea between the two 
countries had been of frequent occurrence, and it was plain 
that the approaching struggle would be chiefly a naval one. 
The eagerness of the nation for attacks upon the Spanish 
commerce had been alternately encouraged and repressed by 
the Government. At one time bonds were taken from an 
English commander that he would not molest Spain in the 
Indies ;' at another time the queen herself had an interest 
in his venture and received her share of the profits arising 


' Oct. 28 and 31, 1566 (S. P. Dom.). 
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from the plunder of Spanish carrycks and the sale of kid- 
napped negroes.' She even presumed so far on her neutrality 
as on one occasion to seek to recover the losses caused by 
the destruction of her privateers by the seizure of the Spanish 
shipping within her ports. At other times it suited her policy 
to avoid a rupture with Spain, and, therefore, the activity of 
the privateers was checked and their prizes resumed? At 
the same tifne she could relax in favour of such a lucrative 
success as that of Drake during his ‘circuityon’ of the world, 
whereby she swept one and a half million of Spanish 
treasure into her coffers, and, relying on the temporary 
friendship of France, stoutly refused to give it up Yet, 
even at such moments, she was apt to treat with severity the 
daring exploits of notorious pirates, either because of the 
scandal which their evil repute reflected upon her neutral 
government, or else regarding the captain of the good ship 
‘Black Dogge’ and the rest of his fraternity as poachers 
upon her private reserves. Even whilst Drake’s Spanish 
treasure was being housed in the Tower one of this class of 
offenders was expiating his offences in Exeter gaol, whence, 
however, he speedily escaped with the manifest connivance 
of the officials. Considerations touching the right of Spain 
to monopolise the Indies*® were issued by the Government, 
simultaneously with proclamations for keeping the peace 
with foreign nations and suppressing outrageous piracies,® 
though the occurrence of the latter was clearly implied by 
any activity of English ‘explorers’ in the vicinity of the 
Plate fleets.’ 

Even with such signs of the impending danger, Elizabeth, 
relying on the power of her statecraft, had taken few pre- 
cautions against it, and the nation might well appear to one 
of her ministers to be but ‘slightly and carelessly provided 


' Sept. 16, 1567, and Dec. 19, 1568 (S. P. Dom.). 
2 May 11, 1580 (S. P. Dom.). 

3 Nov. 8, 1580 (S. P. Dom.). * Nov. 14, 1580 (S. P. Dom.), 

5 Undated, 1580 (S. P. Dom., vol. 146, No. 12). 6 Jbid. No. 11. 
7 Ibid. No. 73. 
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for.’' Clinging to the last to her hopes of peace, she had 
checked the enterprise of her subjects, who would gladly 
have undertaken to beat up the Spanish dockyards. She 
had even allowed her own squadrons to fall into decay, and 
now she could not bring herself to provide the stores neces- 
sary for the subsistence of the brave men who were willing 
to stand between her and the danger she had so wilfully 
provoked. Nor was this true economy, for it is probable that 
great disorder and waste really prevailed, and Sir John Haw- 
kins complained of finding himself, in his post of treasurer, 
as a sheep among wolves.’ In vain did her officers implore 
her ‘ for the love of God to care not now for charges ;’* their 
prayers and warnings were addressed to a ear persistently 
deaf on any subject that touched the pocket. Even when 
the fleet was at length ready for the sea, it was soon clear 
that its difficulties had only begun. The slowness of their 
enemies, which was at first to their advantage, seemed likely 
by its continuance to prove their ruin. The unanimous 
opinion of the commanders was in favour of a vigorous at- 
tack before the Armada left Spanish waters ; but no money 
or supplies for such an undertaking could be extorted from 
the Government, and they were compelled to| remain, to use 
their own expression, ‘like bears tied to a stake, for the 
enemy to bait.’* Still the Armada did not come, and it was 
clear that something must be done. It had been timed to 
arrive on May 15, and only sufficient supplies had been given 
out to last till the 18th. ‘King Harry, Her Majesty’s father,’ 
Howard had indignantly exclaimed, ‘never made less pro- 
vision than for six weeks.’® It was proposed to sail out and 
meet the enemy, as they had not enough provisions left to 
last till they came, and in another week they might be dis- 
banded and the Spaniard knocking at the door; they would 


' Walsingham to Burghley, June 19, 1588 (S. P. Dom..). 
2 Jbid. April, 1584. Hawkins to Burghley. 

8 /bid. Howard to Walsingham, June 19, 1588. 

' Ibid. Feb. 1, 1588. 

5 /bid. Howard to Burghley, April 8, 1588. 
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go though they starved, and the fault would not be with 
them '— indeed it would not. 

Nor was it reasonable for Elizabeth to place her chief 
reliance upon her land forces for the defence of her kingdom ; 
at least such was not the opinion of the best judges, whom 
we find recommending those soldiers who were worth any- 
thing should be reserved for the royal body-guard. Even 
Leicester viewed with suspicion the capabilities of the Lon- 
don train-bands, certainly among the best disciplined of his 
troops, ‘as knowing,’ observed this experienced commander, 
‘what burghers are.’ Truly they and the rest of the English 
militia would have been as chaff before the veterans of Parma. 
It was clearly then to her fleet that Elizabeth had alone to 
look for the safety of herself and her subjects; yet she 
laboured hard to render even its bravery and skill unavailing. 
In evil plight the crews went forth to meet the enemy, whose 
power they had throughout feared less than the dangers to 
which their own sovereign had exposed them; and in still 
worse plight they returned from that memorable conflict, 
thinned by the pestilence which their poisonous rations had 
bred, till in some ships there were not men enough left to 
weigh anchor? Even then the survivors could not obtain 
their long arrears of pay, or much prospect of an alleviation 
of their sufferings. It was indeed small policy, as Howard 
perhaps ironically suggested, to defer their pay till none were 
left to claim it, because in that case it went to the relatives. 
Nor was it any better to discharge the sick upon the country, 
for none but those who had been hardened to it could hope 
to outlive their treatment; and the recruits, it was reported, 
‘sickened the one day and the next they were dead.’ 

With the defeat of the Armada the great crisis of the 
reign had passed away, and even Elizabeth must have been 
now convinced of the real weakness of the power to escape 
whose hostility she had made ‘such sacrifices. It was from 


' Jbid. May 28, 1588. 
2 Howard to Walsingham, Aug. 23, 1588. 
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England that expeditions were henceforth sent out against 
the Spanish ports and shipping, now with the sanction of the 
queen, and with the general understanding that she was to 
bear a certain part of the expenses and receive a large share 
of the profits. Still nothing really great was effected, and 
during the remainder of the reign comparative peace prevailed 
in Europe. In France and in the Netherlands, not only 
did a settled government and religious toleration obtain, but 
the one by land, and the other at sea, were ready to relieve 
England from the brunt of the Spanish war. Scotland was 
ruled peacefully by a friendly king, whom the English minis- 
ters were anxious to acknowledge as their future ruler, In 
Ireland alone the old troubles continued, yet these were more 
than counterbalanced by the field of enterprise which was 
there being opened to English settlers. At home the nation 
was contented and prosperous, and the strife of parties, which 
at one time had approached the verge of civil war, had almost 
died away. The wretched Imperial Policy of Elizabeth was 
now, however, destined to bear fruit both at home and abroad. 
She had persecuted impartially all outside the pale of the 
Church, and had driven one great and really loyal party into 
the position of feeble and dispirited malcontents, and had con- 
verted another into firm political agitators. She had dangled 
the bugbear of the Spanish power before the eyes of her 
subjects, till, from ¢easing at first to believe in it, they had 
become ready, from the mere habit of dogged opposition to 
her policy, to prosecute a war with Spain at the expense of 
every consideration for maintaining the true balance of Euro- 
pean power. She had checked the scope of their naval 
enterprise, till their pent up energy had developed itself into 
a craze for aggressive warfare and a childish jealousy of any 
rival, even of kindred religious and political interests. In 
Scotland, she had by her want of sympathy with the declared 
feelings of its people exposed them to numberless vexations 
and drawbacks which a little tact might have avoided, and 
had left to her successors the temptation of continuing her 
policy at the expense of the religion and prosperity of their 
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own countrymen. In Ireland, she had by her half-hearted 
policy necessitated the use of the greatest cruelty on the 
part of her deputies for the maintenance of order, and even 
then left the evil to be combated by a more vigorous ruler. 
Such then was her policy, futile abroad and mischievous at 
home, while its whole influence was pernicious to the future 
life of the nation. 

Those who esteem it for the brilliancy in which it had 
no share, or for the successes which it did nothing to obtain, 
would do well to examine more closely both what it was in 
its own time and what its effects have been in after years. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. W. Cunningham, B.D., said :—That if he rose to say a few 
words, it was not because he wished in any way to criticise the care- 
ful and interesting paper to which they had just listened, but because 
he hoped to elicit from Mr. Hall in his reply further information on 
certain points. There were one or two obvious considerations that 
had occurred to him, and he should be glad to know Mr. Hall's 
reasons for not attaching more importance to them. When it was 
said that the Reformation in Scotland was less political than in other 
countries, he felt that it was a very incomplete account of the matter. 
In some senses it might be said that the Reformation was more 
political there than elsewhere, for it was accompanied by more violent 
political changes. It was of course true that the Scotch Reformation 
was not accomplished by the king or chief civil authority, but it was 
accomplished by a band of nobles, and marked the success of the 
lords in their long-continued resistance to the Crown ; and it had also 
democratic elements, for till that time the population of the towns 
had been practically excluded from a share in national political life. 
Indeed it was owing to the fact that the Protestant movement in 
Scotland was thus directly associated with violent political and con- 
stitutional changes, that Elizabeth was unable to throw herself heartily 
into alliance with the Reforming party there, as she had no sympathy 
with their political programme. It was from similar reasons that she 
was unable to interfere with energy either in the Netherlands or on 
behalf of the Huguenots, as she could not approve of the attitude they 
took towards kings and princes. When these things are taken into 
account, we must feel that the difficulties of Elizabeth’s position were 
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very great, from the interaction of ecclesiastical and constitutional 
changes, and this may partly account for her constant vacillation. 
Again : the nature of her own claim to the throne and of Mary’s 
made it very difficult for her to take a decided line: to acknowledge 
an hereditary title was to disparage her own parliamentary title, and 
this she could hardly be expected to do. If he were to make any 
criticism on a paper which had interested him so much, it would be 
that the difficulties of Elizabeth’s position were not set forward with 
sufficient distinctness. 

Mr. James Judd, J.P., said :—Allow me a few remarks upon 
the paper to which we have just listened. I agree with the previous 
speaker that we have had a valuable contribution to an interesting 
chapter in English history. It is chiefly remarkable, however, from 
its uniform depreciatory tone and character. A great sovereign stands 
before us apparently without a redeeming feature—all is black and 
repulsive. I venture to think Mr. Hubert Hall has failed in a most 
important respect : given the truth of his picture, he has attempted 
no explanation of actions apparently meaningless and always con- 
tradictory, for which we are conscious that some explanation can be 
found. The peculiar circumstances attending Elizabeth’s advent to 
power should surely be remembered when a bill of indictment so 
serious is presented. Her youth was a gruesome one—now the 
inmate of a prison and now of a palace, and whether in the Tower 
or at Hatfield suspiciously watched and jealously guarded. She 
came to the throne with the ban of the Church upon her, the suc- 
cessor of a sister whose religious opinions were opposed to her own, 
and whose husband, though hated by the people, still exercised a 
sinister influence upon the country: his followers were few but 
influential, and their power secret and far-reaching. For the first 
time for many generations, France, by the marriage of Scottish Mary 
with the Dauphin, had obtained the power as well as the will to 
affect the fortunes of England. At this juncture, too, Scotland—with 
the open sympathy of France—though herself in the throes of a 
great religious change, was intent upon maintaining, as opportunity 
offered, the supposed higher claims of its queen to the throne vacated 
by Mary’s demise. In this condition of things Elizabeth became queen 
of England. And now let me, with diffidence, but with a strong 
sense of its reasonableness, venture an explanation of the apparently 
contradictory character of Elizabeth’s reign. She was, I believe, 
above all sincerely anxious to meet the wishes and even the pre- 
judices of the masses of her people. In them she had always found 
faithful and loving friends ; in the depths of her adversity as in the 
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hour of her prosperity, they had been loyally true to her, and she 
became royally true to them. She found faithlessness and treachery 
in princes and peers: they varied with the times and changed their 
religion with their sovereign, and were even prepared to change their 
sovereign if their interests could be thereby advanced ; but the people 
sympathised with her in her motherless childhood and her forlorn 
youth. It is a mistake to suppose that the people were either 
Romanist or Protestant. Fanatics of either faith came to the front, 
identified themselves with disloyal factions, and paid the penalty with 
their lives. But, so long as the people were permitted to pursue the 
even tenor of their way, unvexed by wars and /ree from heavy 
taxation and impost, their religion was of no pronounced type. They 
were probably mostly in favour of the old religion, with its supersti- 
tions and its traditions, and, until in later reigns the people found 
that civil rights were inseparably connected with the Protestant faith, 
they held no views that would interfere with their loyalty to their 
sovereign whether Protestant or Papist. Elizabeth, with the shrewd- 
ness which was eminently a part of her nature, saw this, and hence, 
I believe, kept free of foreign complications and hesitated to under- 
take expensive wars ; now seemed to lean to the authority of foreign 
rulers, and anon to Huguenots and oppressed peoples. She knew that 
active interference meant money, and money meant taxation. She 
sympathised with the oppressed, but she felt her supreme duty was to 
respect the economic wishes of her subjects. Elizabeth during her 
long reign never turned a deaf ear to the voice of her people ; she 
was unsparing in her punishment of traitors in high places, and often 
obstinate, unreasonable and unyielding to peer and counsellor, but 
ever gracious in her response to popular appeal. Again, it should 
be remembered that her own religious faith was by no means of a 
robust and settled order ; like her father, Henry, she varied much 
in the articles of her faith—she wavered often, and her apparent 
vacillation at supreme moments may really have been the outcome 
of conscientious doubt. There is another factor, too, which must 
not be ignored. She had inherited from her grandfather, Henry VII., 
a saving and parsimonious nature ; this had entered into the very 
warp and woof of her being, and could no more be ignored than 
could any other absorbing passion of our nature. Mr. Hall com- 
plains that Elizabeth was prepared to share in the results of the 
enterprise of freebooters and buccaneers, whilst acknowledging none 
of the liabilities attending their action. Well, the days of old are not 
as our days, and it must be said, in fairness to Elizabeth, that she 
never gathered moneys for her own personal advantage, her people 
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shared her riches. At her death there were plenty of jewels and 
dresses, farthingales and frippery, but little store of wealth for friends 
or successor. ‘Thus, then, her natural parsimony, her undecided 
religious views, and above all her desire to meet her people’s wishes, 
give a clue—I venture to think ¢Ae clue—to what from the paper to 
which we have listened, would otherwise appear inexplicable and 
unpardonable—relieves our great queen from some of the charges of 
her enemies, whilst it explains, and to some extent justifies the 
enthusiasm with which her life and reign are viewed by her friends. 
Even the one black spot upon her womanhood, her treatment of her 
cousin Mary, becomes less sombre when we remember that the 
causes already mentioned doubtless here also affected her judgment 
and influenced her action, increased as they were by the endless 
conspiracies that her lonely position provoked and intensified. 

Mr. George Hurst said :—I have listened with much attention 
to the able and learned paper of Mr. Hall, and additionally so as it 
conveys an original view of the public acts and policy of Queen 
Elizabeth ; but in forming a just opinion of that policy we must 
make great allowance for the peculiar circumstances in which she 
was placed. Her conduct throughout her reign was influenced by 
surroundings to contend with which it required great judgment and 
discretion, and in many instances she was impelled more by neces- 
sity than inclination. ‘There were the viclent party animosities that 
still survived the contentions of the Wars of the Roses ; the bitter 
religious dissensions ; and what was still more difficult to overcome, 
the extreme reluctance of Parliament to provide money requisite for 
the exigencies of foreign affairs, a parsimony that in previous reigns 
frequently almost paralysed the enterprises of our most distinguished 
and heroical monarchs. 

There are also many minor causes and motives, that directly or 
indirectly have their weight and influence in directing and impelling 
human actions which have not, and perhaps could not have been re- 
corded ; these in after times can hardly be appreciated, but which 
when the events are passing are fully understood and estimated. We 
should therefore pay deference to contemporary opinions, and which 
may be gathered from the works of the distinguished authors of the 
period. One of our most eminent poets, Edmund Spenser, was 
most enthusiastic in his admiration of Queen Elizabeth, and other 
writers of the age were unanimous in their estimation of her intellec- 
tual, estimable, and magnanimous qualities, so much so that she 
acquired the appellation of the ‘Good Queen Bess’ among her sub- 
jects generally. Although it is admitted she was vain and frivolous 
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in some respects (and among eminent as well as undistinguished 
people, who does not display some weak indications?) on the whole 
she must, with a powerful will, have been a woman of extraordinary 
judgment, prudence, and ability to have obtained the good opinion 
and respect of all classes of the people at a time when superstitions, 
prejudices, and sectarian animosities had attained a marvellous 
ascendency. 

I am greatly pleased with the paper, on account of the deep re- 
search and industry it clearly indicates, and especially on account of 
its giving some original conclusions which must produce among all 
who hear it or have the benefit of its perusal much thought and re- 
flection. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke said :—Concurring generally in the remarks 
of the previous speakers, I wish to make some observations in the 
same spirit of appreciation and not of criticism, but rather of sug- 
gestion. Asa man acts for his contemporaries, and only exception- 
ally or incidentally for posterity, the main judgment must be that of 
the contemporaries, or based on theirs. It is difficult to apply 
standards which did not then exist, which were subsequently formed, 
and may be artificial, founded on modern ideas of what is in the 
fashion of the day philanthropy, morality, or civilisation. The con- 
temporaries are guided in their judgment by comparison with the 
predecessors of the individual, and after death by comparison with 
the successors, and not by an absolute or abstract ideal of merit. In 
this way Queen Elizabeth was regarded then and now, and justly. 
With respect to what she did which is not in conformity with the 
institutions of to-day, her acts must not be solely regarded in the 
aspect of personal acts, but submitted to the canons of compara- 
tive history, which afford the chief criteria of judgment. Above all, 
Elizabeth must be compared with absolute sovereigns, for such was 
the standard in her own mind, as such she regarded herself, and not- 
withstanding the influence of other institutions she was so regarded by 
many in her own day. Indeed, to those familiar with farther Europe 
and with Asia, the same influences will be found at work in this day 
asin hers. ‘The people had no horror of the execution of a great 
personage, but most frequently were gratified with the death of an 
oppressor and a peculator, from the exactions of whom and his 
greedy retainers many had suffered. Indeed, the people were ever 
ready to join in the vengeance. The spirit of the mass is well enough 
shown by that passage quoted by Mr. Hall, ‘The cutting away of 
the queen of Scots has wonderfully eased the body of the state.’ 
The queen knew she could place small reliance in her councillors, 
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Schemes were got up on pretence of the public good, and treasure 
was pilfered while the soldiers and seamen were starved. She was 
not alone in her parsimony. The nation was rich, but the state had 
become poor and was kept poor. The fleet was, it will be remem- 
bered, plundered in the second Charles’ time, and scarcely a century 
ago the purser’s pound and other authorised robberies brought about 
the lamentable mutiny at the Nore. Elizabeth’s jealousy of suc 

cessors is a common trait with such sovereigns, from all antiquity to 
now, even to Thebaw, for a possible successor is an inducement for 
conspiracy and insurrection, When one talks of her trusting Spain 
or France, and charges her with deception and vacillation, one must 
forget history, the nature of those countries, their sovereigns and 
statesmen, and what were the accepted and meritorious practices of 
statecraft in those times. The resistance of the queen and people 
to the nefarious and ruthless designs of the Papists is not to be 
assailed from sentimental regard for the tame Jesuits of later times. 
If in the Elizabethan time the fears were sometimes exaggerated, a 
similar panic several times prevailed in the two succeeding centuries; 
nor are such fears allayed or such panic unnatural when in the pre- 
sent day the assassin is at large menacing the community. It can 
scarcely be a charge against the queen that she disliked Knox and 
the puritans in their relations to herself, nor can she be condemned, 
because an after admiration has been awarded to them. There is a 
danger sometimes in researches so deeply directed as those of Mr. 
Hall, for they may lead us too much into detail, and distrust that 
picture which presented itself to contemporaries, and there is like- 
wise a danger in applying such after knowledge, unknown or unap- 
preciated in its own day. If Mr. Hall has not shaken the estimate of 
Elizabeth, he has at any rate attested his own historical powers and 
brought before the society a valuable paper, the earnest it is to be 
hoped of other contributions to the Transactions. 

Mr. Oscar Browning (Chairman) said :—That he had been deeply 
interested by Mr. Hubert Hall’s paper and by the discussion which 
had taken place upon it. He hoped that Mr. Hall would some day 
complement his destructive criticism of Queen Elizabeth by a con- 
structive account of her. The paper told us that neither at home nor 
abroad, in peace or war, did Elizabeth display the qualities which were 
generally attributed to her. On what then did her great reputation 
rest? How could one of the acutest and most gifted societies of 
which we have any account have been so mistaken in the character 
of a sovereign whom they agreed to reverence? Mr. Hall had shown 
that Elizabeth was as weak, as tricky, and parsimonious as James I. ; 
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yet James I. was universally despised. It was far more difficult to 
construct a great character than to criticise. No object was more 
worthy of the historian, and yet none so hard, as to enter into the 
mind of a great man in a great crisis—a Cesar, a Napoleon, or a 
Pitt. He hoped some day to receive such an account of Elizabeth 
at the hands of Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hubert Hall, replying to the remarks that had been made 
by the several speakers, said :—Mr. Cunningham’s objections to 
certain points in his criticism of Elizabeth’s Scotch policy did not 
appear to him to affect the views expressed in his paper, so much as 
those generally entertained by modern historians. He had care- 
fully distinguished between the socialistic agitation of the early 
Reformation period in Scotland, and the later political movement 
inspired by Catholic aggression ; just as the final Reformation in 
England owed its existence to the jealousy of foreign influences. He 
could not gather from the historical evidence before him that Eliza- 
beth’s position was as difficult towards Scotland as Mr. Cunningham 
had suggested. The unanimous voice of her ministers and people, 
and still more of the able political agents resident in Scotland, gave 
the key-note to a successful policy ; but to this warning voice she 
resolutely turned a deaf ear. With regard to the personal relations 
between Elizabeth and the exiled Scottish queen, he cordially sym- 
pathised with Mr. Cunningham’s enforced reserve. 

He had no difficulty in concurring generally with the eloquent 
apology of the succeeding speaker (Mr. Judd), inasmuch as most of 
his remarks might be regarded as amounting to truisms from the 
historical point of view. Every writer of the present century had 
recognised Elizabeth’s political shrewdness, as well as her honest 
deference to the interests and wishes of the body of her subjects, 
culminating in the Episode of the Monopolies in 1601. None the 
less these very writers were unsparing in their strictures upon her 
mistaken foreign and domestic policy, and their stereotyped expres- 
sions of praise bore an accent of astonishment that a ruler who was 
so frequently in error should be able to redeem the loyalty of her 
subjects by an unexpected display of sound judgment at critical 
moments. 

With regard to the interesting reflections contained in the speeches 
of Mr. Hurst and Mr. Hyde Clarke, he could not avoid an inclination 
to credit those gentlemen with greater originality and ingenuousness 
than he had himself ventured to display ; and he would offer the 
same explanation of the apparently unanswerable argument advanced 
by the Chairman (Mr. Oscar Browning), that, in any case, Elizabeth’s 
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individual policy must, to all intents, have met with the private ap- 
probation of her subjects. He had not obtruded his personal views 
on the great question before them, but had prepared, with necessary 
deference to the scientific historical system of the day, a study of 
the personal policy of Elizabeth from accepted sources only of infor- 
mation. These authorities, he was convinced, could bear no other 
interpretation than that which others, as well as himself, had put 
upon them. In his opinion, however, it was a fact of deep signi- 
ficance and interest that scholars, whose views must be received with 
attention and respect, had that night refused to be bound by con- 
siderations of historical orthodoxy, and had boldly pointed to one 
unanswerable fact in support of their opinions. To that fact of the 
Great Queen’s unshaken popularity with all classes of her subjects, 
he might indeed oppose the familiar paradox that the nation profited 
unconsciously by the vacillation and tyranny of their ruler, as it is 
held to have done, to a still greater degree, during the worse régime 
of the early Stuarts. Moreover, Elizabeth was a woman ; a potent 
charm in an age of hysterical emotion in every phase of political and - 
social life. At any rate, this romantic view of the question would 
sufficiently explain the enthusiasm of official and literary circles 
during the reign. To the body of the people it was enough that 
she had raised the standard of revolt against foreign influences and 
obsolete religious restrictions. ‘They were content for the rest to do 
the fighting themselves, foreseeing their reward in commercial enter- 
prise and colonial expansion. In this secret understanding, more 
fully expressed after the defeat of the Armada, lay, he believed, the 
true secret of the assured success of the nation, in spite of all vexa- 
tious obstacles ; whilst, in its instinctive confidence in its own powers, 
we have an easy explanation of the tolerance for well-meaning blun 
dering in high places. But, judged from the conventional standard 
of political expediency, by comparison, for example, with the masterly 
imperial policy of her father, Elizabeth would scarcely escape all the 
censures that had ever been pronounced upon her. He would con- 
clude by expressing his deep sense of the kindly interest with which 
his paper had been listened to and discussed that night. 



































THE PICTS AND PRECELTIC BRITAIN. 


By HYDE CLARKE, Vice-President, R.Hist. Soc. ; Vice-President 
Anthropological Institute. 


(Read, January 21, 1886.) 


I. IBERIAN RELATIONS IN BRITAIN. 
II, Tue Picts. 
III, TALARGAN, Brupe, Drust. 
IV. Pictish LANGUAGE, &c. 
V. FEMALE SUCCESSION IN GREECE, XC. 
VI. PicrisH SUCCESSION AND ITS ABOLITION, 
VII. DESCENT OF QUEEN VICTORIA FROM THE KINGs OF THE PIcTs. 


I. IBERIAN RELATIONS IN BRITAIN. 


THIS paper will embrace the old question of the Picts in 
Scotland which has been so much discussed, and also the 
newer question of the inhabitants of Britain preceding the 
Celtic invasion of these islands which has already been 
brought by me before the Society. This newer subject now 
meets with more attention on the part of historians and other 
men of science. 

Of late years it has been admitted that there must have 
been some element in the ancient population older than the 
Celtic, heretofore recognised as aboriginal, and consequently 
of earlier arrival, and probably of Turanian connection. 
For some time it was held to be a settled fact that the 
anterior population of Britain consisted of two races, dolicho- 
cephalous and brachycephalous, long-skulled and_ short- 
skulled, and we had even got to the extent of believing that 
the long-headed men made the long barrows, and the short- 
headed men the short barrows. 

Unluckily for us it has been found out that this classifica- 
tion is of little practical value and will not hold good. 
Indeed what were put forward as the bases of anthropological 
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science concentrated in cranial measurements have received a 
rude blow from the researches of Professor Flower. In 
following the matter up strictly, he has been led to doubt 
many conclusions of his predecessors, and particularly that 
which lays down a distinction between long-heads and short- 
heads in the classification of races. He last year stated that 
both forms may coexist in the same population. 

It has been chiefly on supposed cranial analogies that the 
precedent population of Britain has been referred to the 
Lapps and Fins, and to the Basques. The latter have been 
great favourites. From incorrect application of the investi- 
gations of William von Humboldt, it has been considered 
that the Basques are the typical representatives of the an- 
cient population of Spain. 

From these conclusions, though at one time I supported 
them, my own investigations have long led me to diverge, 
and to undertake new examinations of the whole material, 
continental and insular. If my results differ in their state- 
ment from those of other investigators, it will be found that 
the others have given me the opportunity for such divergence, 
and have prepared the ground for me. 

In this paper it will not be necessary to enter at length 
on all that has been written about the Picts. At the same 
time, but few new facts will be given directly or indirectly 
with regard to the Picts, but rather material in assistance of 
future investigations, by the communication of the results of 
my own progress so far. Even the question of the Picts being 
painted or tattooed will not be dealt with, though such prac- 
tices are held to be connected with matriarchy by totemism. 
For my own part, my conviction is that these institutions and 
practices are consistent with the coexistence of patriarchy 
and of matriarchy too, 

It was a long while ago that conviction came upon 
me that the names of most of the rivers accepted as Celtic 
could not be such, as they belonged to an area wider than the 
Celtic. In applying William von Humboldt’s researches as 
to the Basques, it further appeared that the Basque area, or 
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that of the Iberians, would not in his form meet the exi- 
gencies of the inquiry. This led me in the course of time to 
the knowledge that the geographical names of the ancient 
world, or more properly ancient atlas, are formed on one 
plan. Rivers, mountains, islands, cities, and in some cases 
princes, are named after one system. It was further found 
by me, as communicated to the Royal Historical Society,' 
that the ancient coins called autonomous coins commonly 
treated as purely Greek, bear emblems which have relation 
to the names of the places to which they belong, and are to 
be assigned to an earlier epoch than the Greek. 

Thus without going further and inquiring as to languages 
and meanings, we are provided with a large body of material, 
which we can use to test groups, and in some cases indivi- 
duals. For the general class, which covers the great epoch 
of original culture, I have in the east applied the name of 
Khita (by some styled Hittite), and in the west the name of 
Iberian, but it must not be imagined these are two divisions, 
or that the class can be very strictly defined. It must also 
clearly be understood, in conformity with what is now more 
generally accepted than before, that there were several 
languages in this epoch. 

As a general term Iberian is used in this paper as a 
general and convenient term only. On examining the local 
names of these islands and towns here recorded by the Greek 
and Roman writers, it appeared that those which were not 
absolutely and distinctly Celtic were Iberian. On this topic 
some papers have been read by me. Some remarks of mine 
on the British coinage point in the same direction. 

Thus the attribution of the populations either to Lapps or 
to the favourite class of Vascones or Basques is not admitted 
by me. The result of my conclusions is still in the same 
direction of narrowing the Celtic area and influence, and of 
bringing the state of affairs in Britannia and Hibernia at the 
time of Julius Caesar into conformity with the conditions of 


' Hyde Clarke, Zhe Zarly /Tistory of the Mediterranean [opulations, illus- 
trated from Autonomous Coins, &c. 1882. 
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the other countries of western Europe. In Gaul and Spain 
there were Iberian populations as the older, with an intrusive 
Celtic population rising in power and importance, and the 
progress of which was checked by the Romans. In fact the 
Roman campaigns brought about two consequences ; they 
checked the Celtic conquests, and saved the remains of the 
older Iberian populations. 

The acknowledgment of these facts saves us much trouble 
in unravelling the complications of British history, and indeed 
they now figure largely in the recent important publications 
of Dr. John Beddoe on the races of Britain, in which an 
Iberian element is provided for. Czsar informs us of the 
existence of Belgians in Southern Britain,’ the later Roman 
writers make known to us the presence of the Picts in 
Northern Britain. The Picts have exercised the fancy rather 
than the judgment of many writers, but the greatest real 
labour was devoted to them by Dr. Skene in the publication 
for the Scottish Records of the Pictish Chronicles, and all that 
relates to them. The work of this distinguished man gives 
all the materials for the inquirer, with the results of his own 
examination. 

An important conclusion was that the Picts were in all 
probability non-Celtic, and Professor Rh¥s in his ‘ Celtic 
Britain’ comes to the opinion that the Scots, too, were 
not Celtic, but Picts (p. 241) and non-Aryans (p. 258.. If 
not Celtic, what were the Picts? They are excluded from 
the Celtic class by the labours of men who brought special 
Celtic learning to bear on the subject. My part of the task 
is to apply such knowledge as I have acquired with regard to 
the possibility of the Picts coming within the Iberian class. 

In successive papers I have shown that the names of many 
rivers, towns, tribes, and kings are of the Iberian type, and this 
has been applied to the coins contemporary with the Romans. 
To the Belgians I have assigned a Celtic classification.’ 


' The lberian and Belgian [Influence and Epochs in Britain, by Hyde Clarke, 
read before the Royal Historical Society, 1883, pp. 13, 14. 
* Tberian Influence, pp. 13, 14. 
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Britannia and Hibernia are distinctly Iberian names, and 
so is Caledonia.' 


II. THE PICTs. 


In examining the lists of some forty or more Pictish kings, 
Dr. Skene found some extraordinary facts. The names of the 
fathers of the kings did not fall into the lists of kings, and 
the names of the kings did not fit into the lists of fathers. 
He found also that one king was the son of an alien father, 
a Northumbrian prince. Being compelled to reject succession 
from father to son for succession from mother to son, in con- 
formity with our historian Beda, he adopted a theory then 
brought forward by Mr. McLennan, and which excited much 
attention, as to the institution of matriarchy. Dr. Skene 
was therefore of opinion that polyandry existed among the 
Picts. 

There is, however, no sufficient reason for accepting this 
explanation of matriarchy (and in the case of the Pictish 
kings we have the name of the father recorded), but rather 
the application of another ancient practice, still existing 
among the Australians and others, and upon which so much 
has been written of late years, namely, exogamous marriage. 
This practice of marrying out of a tribe into some other 
tribe, and of the offspring of the marriage belonging to the 
mother’s tribe, is that which we must assign to the Picts, and 
it sufficiently meets the facts. 

Because Mr. McLennan found the institutions of exogamy 
and matriarchy at present best preserved among some 
savage races, he arrived at the conclusion that they originated 
among savages in a savage condition. If it be taken into 
account that these institutions are found among populations 
possessing language and other institutions of higher culture, 
the conclusion must be what the result of my investigations 
has been, that exogamy was not the direct result of a savage 
condition, but was distinctly an institution invented or adapted 
in an epoch of culture. It is by the propagation of this early 


' Iberian Influence, p. 9. 
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culture that we have to explain the propagation of exogamy. 
It will be observed that it was maintained by races not in a 
condition of savagery, but many of them possessing a high 
degree of advancement. In adopting the results obtained 
through the labours of Mr. McLennan, we should correct his 
theories in this respect. Such is the course adopted by 
Dr. J. W. Powell, Director of the Bureau of Ethnology, U.S., 
by whom a long and valuable paper ‘On Kinship and the 
Tribe ’ will be found in their Third Annual Report for 1881-2, 
p. xxxviii. This relates partly to facts in connection with 
the North American Indians. 

Dr. Skene found other remarkable conditions in his lists 
of Pictish kings. About half his kings are named Talargan, 
and one quarter Brude, and one quarter Drust. 

Talargan, Talargen, Thalargen, Talarga, Talargh, Taler- 
tach, Talorc are the forms as stated of the name of numerous 
kings, so recorded in the chronicles of the Picts! and other 
authorities, in various languages, but of which we have no 
Pictish inscription. 

The names take many other forms, as Taren, Taran, 
Tharain, Turen, Tolarg, Balarg (149), Colorg, Falargan (150). 
The Welsh had Galargan (Skene, Chronicles), In reverse we 
have Canatulachama. 

There is also the patronymic Murtholuic, Murdeleg, 
Madolog, Mendelog. 

Thus there is Talorg Murtolic (p. 400), Calorg Madelog 
(p. 172), Talarg Muircholiach. 

It is possible that some of the Scottish names are forms 
of these Pictish names, as Custantin. 

As to kings rarely appearing to follow fathers, there may 
be quoted the case of Talorg MacAnfrit, who was son of 
Ainfrit, son of Aethelfrit, king of Northumbria. 

My explanation of the data is that the words so exhibited 
are not proper names, but kingly titles like Caesar, Augustus, 
for instance. On looking for these among the Iberian kings 


' See Skene, Zhe Highlanders of Scotland, vol. i. Pictish Chronicles, cii.; 
Celtic Britain, vol. i., p. 233: 
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recorded by mythological tradition among the Greeks, we find 
similar names. The reason for searching in such a quarter is 
that the names in the mythic or heroic epoch, though some- 
times having the appearance of a Greek form, are in reality 
pre-Hellenic and Iberian, and represent the preceding rulers 
and races, 

A Greek name, too, may be a translation or simply 
imitative of the older form, taking from imitation and 
assimilation an Hellenic shape. 

It is, too, in this heroic epoch that, following the name, 
correspondent facts will be found illustrative of the conditions 
of an equivalent historical status. 


III, TALARGAN, BRUDE, AND DRUST. 


In reference to Talargan &c. we find— 
Telegonus, son of Proteus (that is Brude), king of Egypt. 
Also a king of Egypt. 

Also a king of the Greek Islands, who had a son named 
Italus, according to Greek mythologists king of Italy, the 
Greeks dealing freely with names and facts they did not 
understand. 

Telkhis, an early king of Peloponnesus, 

Thelxion, chief of Rhodes. 

Telkhines, ditto. 

The word, however, as a kingly title is that which is now 
exciting so much attention in the learned world as Tarkon 
in Tarkondemos (or Tarkutimme in cuneiform), the Tar or 
Tara changing to Tala or Dala in some names and countries, 
as in Pictish. It has been traced by myself and others 
throughout Lydia, Cilicia, Asia Minor, and Syria into the 
Holy Land, in Greece, in Etruria, and Rome (as Tarquin), 
and on the coins of numerous cities. The inscriptions on 
spindle whorls found by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik in the 
Troad were read by myself as Tarkondemos (or in local idiom 
Dardanus) in the character of Hamath or Khita which is 
called by some Hittite. It also reads in Cypriote character. 
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The same was found by me on Dr. Schliemann’s Mycenz 
inscription. 

Thus we find among the Picts a title in use which, accord- 
ing to some, is Hittite, but which is that given by the pro- 
phets Ezra and Nehemiah to the Adarkon and Darkonim, 
the gold coins employed in payment of the rebuilding of the 
Second Temple by Zerubbabel. 

It has been lately pointed out by me that in South 
Britain there were coins of Cogidumnus or Kogidumnus, a 
British king, which appears to be the same name. 

The late distinguished scholar, Dr. Samuel Birch, in his 
investigations of British coins, determined Tasciovanus father 
of Cunobeline, another British king of the south. 

In this name we have evidently a form of Tarku-timme or 
Tarkon-demos. 

The syllable at the end of the latter, which is the same as 
Tadeeme in Lycian, is found in many languages for son, child, 
offspring. 

Alongside of these is found the word Van, Ban, Bana, 
Wana, Wuan. 

The first syllable in Tarkondemos and Tasciovanus is 
abridged as Ta, representing Tara or Tura. 

The second syllable in Tasciovanus, Taskiovanus, is ski, 
ksi, ksio, equivalent to Ku and representing Kona. 

In languages which have dem for son, tura is bull and 
goune, lion ; and, where van represents son, turo is also a lion. 

Dem, van, wanu, &c., are also found for child, girl, and 
would represent the claim of a king in female succession as 
belonging to the regal line by matriarchy. 

Contemporary with Cogidumnus, and Taskiovanus, and 
the earlier Pictish kings, was Tarkondimotos, a prince in Cilicia, 
and friend of Cicero, There are coins of this Tarkondimotos. 

The name of Tarkon still exists as a title for kings and 
princes in the eastern world.' 


' Tai Kin was an emperor of China about 500 of the Christian Era. He 
succeeded Thang. Tai Kin is capable of a Chinese interpretation, but what is 
its true class is unknown to me, 
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The Pictish kingly Brude has its analogues in— 

Prytanis, king of Sparta. 

Prytanis, son of Europus and father of Lycurgus. 

The Prytanes of Athens and of Corinth, presiding over 
the senate, must have had a like origin of name. 

It is possible that— 

Brutus, who expelled the Tarquins or Tarkon from Rome 
was himself of royal stock, and that the name has nothing to 
do with the term Brutus, as Brute, but expressed the kingly 
title. 

Proteus was a king of Egypt who had a son named Tele- 
gonus. 

There was also a king of Egypt called Telegonus, as al. 
ready stated. 

Protus, according to Plutarch, founded Massilia. 

Praetus was king of Argos, and an Adrastus was king of 
Argos and son of Talaus, giving the series of three names. 

Drust is found in the same regions as the corresponding 
names for Talargan and Taran. Thus— 

Otreus was king of Phrygia. 

Atreus, king of Mycenz. 

Eurystheus was king of Argos. 

Aristzus was a king in connection with Proteus. 

Asturius was king of Crete. 

Astreeus, king of Arcadia; and we have the closer form 
Adrastus. 

Adrastus, a son of 7a/aus and Euonymos, was king of 
Argos. 

Adrastus, king of Sicyon. 

Adrastus, father of Eurydice, who married Ilos, king of 
Troy. 

Adrastus, a Phrygian prince of the time of Croesus, king 
of Lydia, affording an example, like that of Tarkondimotos, 
of the tradition of the ancient names. 

Adrastia, was a kingdom or country near Troy. 
Thrasydzus (Drust) was king of Thessaly. 
Although the several names figure in Greek books, and 
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are commonly represented as Greek, they are to be accounted 
for as transliterations of names in earlier languages ren- 
dered into various Greek dialects. These dialects were not 
always capable of reproducing the original sound. The sh 
was one of these difficulties. It is found in Hebrew for 
Canaanite names, but in Greek it is supplied by sk, ks, &c. 
It must therefore be expected that we shall find variety of 
forms in the Greek renderings. Besides this, the syllables in 
Iberian are capable of transposition, and | and r were not al- 
ways distinguished. 

There is, besides mine, another theory for the meaning 
and origin of Drust. Mr. Karl Blind, by wide and varied re- 
searches, indefatigably pursued, has done much to illustrate 
the origins and early history of the Germanic races. He 
points to the fact that Drust or Drost has the Germanic 
meaning of Lord and King. 

This is so, but it does not establish a Germanic origin for 
the word or title. The danger liesin an assumption of Aryan 
specialism. This is fostered by the disregard of Turanian 
studies by Aryan scholars, and yet it is manifest that words 
of Turanian acceptation are to be recognised in Aryan speech. 
In this case Drust can no more be regarded as Aryan than 
can the name of King. 

Among other investigations Mr. Blind has bestowed special 
attention on the traditional route of migration of the Asi to 
the north of the Black Sea into Germania and Scandinavia, 
taking Thrace as a scene of contact. Thrace Mr. Blind deals 
with in its connection upon classic testimonies with Phrygia 
and Asia Minor, and of these latter again with Etruria.' 

The Germanic Runes or characters are of several types, 
some belonging to the general alphabet, but some of very 
wide relationship, and favouring the connection of region 
attributed by Mr. Blind. Some elucidation of these charac- 
ters will be found in my former paper on Iberian and Bel- 


gian influence. 
In these several lists we see associated Telegonus, Proteus, 


1 Hyde Clarke, /dertan Influence, p. 19. 
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and Adrastus, as Talargan, Brude, and Drust were among the 
Picts. 

One of the strangest things is that we find, as in the wild 
narratives of Geoffrey of Monmouth,' Troy and Italy and 
Brutus brought together. It is quite possible that the Brutus, 
king of Britain of Geoffrey is a survival of the Brudes, kings 
of the Picts or of other British tribes. 

A similar course of incidents to that which influenced 
Virgil to give a Trojan treatment to the JAéneid affected 
Geoffrey of Monmouth in the compilation of the history of 
Britain.? 

After the Aryan adventurers had by wars and matri- 
monial alliances become possessed of the Iberian states of 
Hellas and had acquired strength, they began attacks on the 
states of the Caucasus and of Asia, more particularly on those 
of the Troad. The Romans knew the Etruscans and abori- 
gines were not Greeks, and as they knew another foreign 
nationality—that of the Trojans—on that nationality they 
affiliated the unknown race. At the same time most of the 
names in the AZneid attached to imaginary events are strictly 
aboriginal names, and the names in Livy also conform. 

When the Celtic writers of Britain, and perhaps some of 
Pictish and Iberian descent, came in contact with the Latin 
authors, they perceived that in their own traditions and 
prehistoric legends there were many corresponding names 
and incidents.* Where they could not, in despite of them- 
selves, assign to them a Greek or Roman character, they 
readily selected an element which was not Greek or Roman, 
namely the Trojan. Among the Irish and Welsh writers 
many ancient facts were preserved, and these were, more by 
chance than of knowledge, rightly or wrongly set down to 
what is really an Iberian class, and in the main rightly. 


1 Hyde Clarke, /berian and Belgian Influence, p. 35. 
2 Compare as to Aéschylus, &c., N and Q, current volume, pp. 101, 121. 
3 See afterwards the observations of Mr. IHlector MacLean, 
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IV. Tue Pictisu LANGUAGE, &c. 

With regard to the Pictish language, beyond the statement 
of Beda that the Picts had a separate language, there is as 
yet no distinct evidence except the names of the kings 
illustrated by me. The list of words, carefully compiled by 
Dr. Skene, cannot be turned to philological account. 

Traces of non-Celtic elements in the existing Celtic 
language have been found by Professor Rhys, but the in- 
vestigations of Mr. Hector McLean of Islay are much wider 
and much more important. Availing himself of extensive 
acquaintance with ancient and modern Gaelic, and applying 
a copious philological analysis, this learned writer has accu- 
mulated materials for the ultimate determination of the non- 
Celtic elements. 

Dr. Skene, Professor Rhfs, and Mr. Grant Allen (in his 
‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain’) have all been led to consider the 
peculiar historical phenomena of early Britain, the more 
particularly in reference to the reception of Christianity and 
the effect of the Danish invasions. In the Pictish districts 
paganism—and it is probable that the Picts were the main 
votaries of Druidism rather than the Celts—held on far longer 
than among the Celtic Britons, who were among early con- 
verts to Christianity. 

One of the matters to be investigated under the new lights 
we have obtained and shall receive, is the origin and nature of 
Druidism. It has been readily accepted that Druidism is a 
Celtic institution, though this is as yet rather a matter of 
assumption. The fact of Druidism being found in countries 
in which Celts are found, is taken as a proof of the necessary 
connexion of the two. Thus monuments of rude stone and 
other forms are treated as Druidic, and put down to the 
common account. 

It may well be that Druidism was known or practised 
among the Celts, without being in its nature properly Celtic, 
but being the survival of the institutions of an earlier race. 
This is to be recognised among the Greeks, and to this day 
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in India. A notable example was that of the Babylonians 
who preserved much of what belonged to the preceding 
Akkadians. 

I have before now expressed doubts of the attribution of 
the monuments to the Celts, and have suggested the Iberians 
as entitled to consideration, and my opinion becomes stronger 
from the researches of Mr. J. Stuart Glennie, which are par- 
ticularly apt to the subject in hand, for he points to the con- 
centration of the monuments in the district near Inverness 
which was a chief seat of the Picts. 

Treating the Picts as Iberians, we obtain an explanation 
of most of the historical incidents. Having already been in 
hostility with the Celtic invaders of Britannia and Hibernia, 
the last places of refuge of the Iberian races at the ends of 
the world, they became concentrated in Caledonia in concert 
with the Scots. We find them, as soon as the Romans had 
retired, attacking and invading the Celtic Britons, and of these 
heathen enemies Gildas' and Nennius complain no less bitterly 
than of the English. 

The Picts continued at war with the British kings, and 
though they had wars with the Northumbrian kings and 
lost some territory, the latter were greater antagonists to 
Cumbria. 

It was in the region of the northern Picts that the Danish 
invaders got a foothold, and, if my suggestions are well 
founded, the Picts were successively in communication, 
through the trade routes of Central Europe, with the 
English and with the Danes who followed the English in 
Jutland. 

At an earlier time the Iberians must have been in con- 
nection with their brethren who held the continent of 
Atlantis,? and there is still matter of inquiry as to the jade 
stone of Scotland (as suggested by Mr. C. E. Leland) and 


' Hyde Clarke, /éerian and Belgian Influence, p. 29; Early History of the 
Mediterrancan Populations, p. 19. 
2 See my paper on A¢/antis, read before the Royal Historical Society in 1885 ; 
N and Q as before, pp. 101, 121. 
$2 
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the cowries or wampum of Western Scotland to which Sir 
James Clarke Lawrence called my attention. 

For centuries we find the kings of the Picts and Scots 
ruling in Caledonia, and then in a mysterious manner, 
hitherto unexplained, we meet in King Malcolm Canmore a 
Scotch male succession. Dr. Skene suspected the true cause, 
and indeed recorded the facts for its elucidation. 

One of the last mentions of the Picts is that of their being 
enrolled in the army of King David of Scotland for the in- 
vasion of England against King Stephen.' 


V. FEMALE SUCCESSION, GREECE, &C. 


For centuries the Picts held a succession through females, 
who married husbands not of their tribe, and this worked 
well as an institution. It came to an end in Caledonia, as it 
did in Greece and other countries, when the practice of 
exogamy was weakened and when examples occurred of the 
succession of son to father. That this was the case in Scot- 
land we see well enough with Malcolm’s succession. It has 
been suggested by Dr. Skene that the history of MacBeth in 
the kingdom of Fife is connected with some incident of the 
disturbed succession, as also the cases of Curig and Eocha, in 
‘Celtic Scotland,’ vol. i., p. 328. 

The subject of female succession and matriarchy in 
various forms was first made prominent in the scientific world 
by the late John Ferguson McLennan, in his volume on 
‘Primitive Marriage.’ Since then research has greatly 
strengthened his positions, although controversy lately 
ceased. It was to uphold his brother’s doctrines against Sir 
Henry T. Maine that Mr. Donald McLennan lately brought 
out a work called ‘The Patriarchal Theory’ (Macmillan, 
1885).? 


1 C, H. Pearson, History of England, vol. i., p. 469. 

2 In this work Jacob’s serving Laban for his two daughters is taken as a record 
of the old system. The Singhalese have a practice that a daughter shall be served 
for before being taken as a wife. (See observations of E. B, Tylor in Academy, 
1885. No. 091. p. 67.) 
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The article in the Quarterly Review of January last 
entitled ‘The Patriarchal System,’ only incidentally refers 
to exogamy and female succession being chiefly devoted to 
the controversy between Mr. McLennan and Sir Henry 
Maine. 

Into all the theories of Mr. McLennan it is not necessary 
here to enter, as the only branch to be dealt with is that of 
exogamy or marriage out of the tribe, of the attribution of 
the offspring to the tribe of the mother, and not of the father, 
and the succession in the female line resulting from it.' 

Not only are Pictish incidents to be explained on this 
system, but likewise those of the heroic age, when they come 
to be read under this light. 

The examples which have come under my notice, and 
many more are yet to be cited, are already numerous. 

Amphitryon married Alcmene, daughter of Electryon, 
king of Elis, but was deprived of the succession. 

Amphion, king of Bceotian Thebes, was son of Antiope, 
daughter of Nyctzus, king of Boeotia, her father being Zeus 
or Jupiter. This common form of attribution of paternity to 
a god by the Greeks may be considered as a mode in a later 
age of explaining an institution no longer understood. To 
the Iberian it was enough to cite the mother as showing the 
legitimacy of succession, in which the father having no title, 
was not recorded. The Greeks wanted a father, and sup- 
plied him from a god, it may be because the king was said 
to have been of divine race. Thus many kings, as Sarpedon, 
are said to be sons of Jupiter by the daughter of a king: 
Acrisius, king of Argos, even in the imperfect mythological 
account affords an example for consideration. The daughter 
of Acrisius was Danae, who (by Zeus), was mother of Perseus, 
Perseus was the heir of Argos, although Acrisius had a 
brother. 

Amphiaraus, of the royal race of Argos, received part of 


1 Dr. Skene gave more weight to Mr. McLennan’s system, but it is clear 
enough that the marriage institution of the Pictish princess was a monogamous 
marriage and a recognised paternity. 
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the kingdom of Argos, and married Eriphyle, sister of the 
other king Adrastus. 

Deiphon married Hyrneto, daughter of Temenus, king of 
Argos, and became king. It is possible that some of those 
called kings by the Greeks were in reality husbands of queens. 

Miletus married Idotheta, daughter of Eurytus, king of 
Caria, and succeeded to the kingdom. 

Asterius (= Adrastus), king of Crete, was succeeded by 
his wife’s sons, Minos, &c. 

Beeotus (with A£olus,-king of Lipari, sons by Neptune, a 
stranger, of AZolus, king of A£olis), succeeded his grandfather. 
He is said to have named his kingdom Beeotia after his own 
designation. This was, however, afterwards transferred to 
Cadmus. 

Bellerophon married Philonoe, a daughter of Iobates, 
king of Lycia, and succeeded as king. 

Tleoptolemus (son of Herakles) by Astyoche, was king 
of Rhodes, and he was succeeded by his wife Polyxa. 

Dardanus married Batea, daughter of Teucer, king of 
Phrygia, and succeeded to the kingdom. 

Teucer himself, according to some accounts, was son-in- 
law of Scamander, king of Phrygia, and thus succeeded. 

The son of Omphale, queen of Lydia, by Herakles, 
inherited that kingdom. 

Cychreus or Cenchreus, king of Salamis, was son of 
Salamis by Neptune. 

Melampus married Iphianissa, daughter of Proetus, king 
of Argos, and received one-third of the kingdom. Taken in 
conjunction with the cases of Acrisius and Amphiaraus, it 
shows some evidence of the continuity of the practice in that 
state, and the probability is that many of the real incidents 
of the Argive history, so far from really occurring as repre- 
sented by the Greek mythologists and dramatists, are really 
connected with female succession. It may be noted what a 
large part the women play in the careers of the Atridz. 

Pisidice, daughter of the king of Methymna, fell in love 
with Achilles, and offered to give him her father’s dominions 
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if he would marry her. On getting possession of Methymna 
he killed her. 

That the practice of female succession prevailed among 
the Iberians in Italy may be inferred from the legendary 
history of Alba and Rome. ‘ 

Procas, king of Alba, had two sons, Amulius, king of 
Alba, and Numitor. Amulius had a daughter Antho. 

Numitor had a son Lausus, who was killed, and Rhea 
Silvia or Ilia, who (by Mars, a stranger) was mother of 
Romulus and Remus. They are said to have killed Amulius, 
apparently claiming the succession. 

Tatius was king of Rome with Romulus, and _ his 
daughter Tatia married Numa Pompilius. The title of 
Numa is rather to be assigned to this marriage than to the 
causes recited by the Latin historians. 

Although Numa had sons, the kingdom of Rome was 
conveyed by his daughter Pompilia to Tullus Hostilius, a 
stranger, who became king of Rome in succession to Numa.' 

It is possible that part of the mystery of the Amazons is 
to be solved by the ancient institution. As to Amazon 
meaning a woman without a breast, that is only one of the 
many examples of a Greek interpretation being given to an 
Iberian word. It is worthy of note that most of the cities of 
Ionia, as Smyrna, was said to be founded by an Amazon, 
implying, perhaps, no more than the female succession which 
had prevailed. Nevertheless, in the course of time, the 
Amazon Smyrna became an object of worship, and the head 
of her statue was preserved by the Turks to my day as a 
magic symbol. 

Among other incidents, Eurytus, king of C&chalia, pro- 
mised to give his daughter Iole in marriage to anyone who 
could shoot nearer a mark than himself. Herakles claimed 
her. This resembles an incident in a chivalrous romance. 

' With regard to the extent of the matriarchal system among the Semites, 
we have as yet but little evidence. The eminent scholar Mr. J. W. Redhouse, is 
an opponent. There is this likewise to be said on his side historically, that the 


Semites, like the Aryans, had much to do with supplantirg the old institutions 
and introducing male succession. 
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Sons of the mother (uterine brothers) appear to have 
reigned jointly or divided the kingdom. This may be the 
case with Romulus and Remus. 

It may be observed that the murder of princesses by 
stepmothers is a feature of the heroic age. Thus Phronima, 
daughter of Etearchus, king of Crete, was thrown into the 
sea by her stepmother. 

Another feature is the conspiracy of a daughter with a 
lover to supplant her father, the king, as related of Achilles. 

Aristotle (‘De Republica,’ vol. ii. p. 9, edit. Oxon. 1810) 
appears to refer to this female scheme of succession, and pos- 
sibly to the Picts. He says, ‘Wherefore it is a matter of 
necessity in polity of this kind for opulence to be respected, 
more especially where they are governed by women, as is the 
case with the greater number of the fierce and warlike nations 
beyond the Celta.’ 

Vestiges of female succession may be traced even in these 
islands, 

A correspondent of the ‘Times’ (September 7, 1885), de- 
scribing the isolated fishing population of the town of Staithes 
in North York, states that, being all related, they are desig- 
nated by nicknames. This takes place in the Black Country 
in Staffordshire. 

A peculiar practice in Staithes is that of calling the 
children by their mothers’ maiden names. ‘Janie Fell is 
probably the daughter of a Verrill, who married a Miss Fell; 
and Dicky Mead, the son of a Newton, and born in wedlock 
with a daughter of the house of Mead.’ So also among 
some fisherfolk of Scotland. 

In Scotland the wife retains her maiden name to the end 
of her life. 

The mode, too, in which landed estates and titles, in a 
family derived from a female ancestor, are appropriated in 
Scotland, appears to be a survival of the ancient system. 

The female line of succession still prevails in many of our 
native States in India. We find a case so lately as in August 
1885. The Maharajah of Travancore died, when it was an- 
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nounced the succession passed in the female line. The first 
heir is the uterine brother, then come the sister’s son, and the 
sister’s daughter’s son. When acting as a land commissioner 
in Asia Minor I was particularly struck by the proceedings 
of the so-called Greek population, which ethnologically I 
consider to be descended from the prehellenic Asiatics. 
The land titles are in the names of the women, and although 
the man would appear as the nominal representative, it was 
the woman who determined the conditions. The personal 
property is in the possession and carried on the persons of 
the women. I calculated that the women of Chirkinji, the 
Greek village of Ephesus, had gold coins, Byzantine and 
Turkish, worth many thousand pounds, worn on their heads 
and necks and arms as ornaments, The dower goes with 
the daughter. 

With regard to the existence of the customs connected 
with exogamy and female succession among the Canaanites, 
and by survival among the Hebrews, much information is to 
be found in a paper read on December 1, 1885, before the 
Biblical Archeological Society, by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. As 
yet only an abstract of this paper, in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the 
Society, p. 30, has yet appeared. He has carried the subject 
much further than McLennan in the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ of 
1870, or Professor W. R. Smith in the ‘ Journal of Philology.’ 

The title of the paper of Mr. Jacobs is, ‘ Are there Totem- 
Clans in the Old Testament ?’ 

He considers there was probable totemism among the 
Edomites. 

As to exogamy and descent through females, Professor 
Smith had found indications of the former among the Seirites. 
Dr. Powell finds the same (Report quoted p. Jxi.) in the 
address of Hamor, son of Shechem, to Jacob in Genesis xxxiv, 
Mr. Jacobs has collected many indications among lists of 
Israelite clans (Numbers xxvi.), of clans of same name in 
different tribes, such as would happen under a totem system. 
A distinct reference to exogamy he considers to be found in 
the case of Ibzan the judge (Judges xii. 9). 
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Instances of descent reckoned through females he finds 
in Abraham’s marriage (half sister being unrelated through 
female marriage), &c., but he considers these can be explained 
by polygamy as well as by totemism. 

In reference to what has been said about tattooing among 
the Picts, it is curious that Mr. Jacobs finds mention of the 
practice in Deut. xxxii. 5. 

From genealogical tables given by Mr. Jacobs of the 
Horites and Edomites, it appears the animals are chiefly 
those found on the Iberian coins and enumerated by me. 
They are the lion, wild ass, ass, goat, gazelle, lamb, dog. 
The bull does not appear, but the substitutes do, as the goat, 
&c. The horse is substituted by the ass. The kite as a bird 
is a substitute for the eagle. The snake appears in Nahash 
and Nahshon, progenitors of David. 

Whatever the influence of my paper on the minds of 
scholars, and however much it deals with the vaguest 
materials, mythology and loose traditions, it does in effect 
carry further the historical domain. Female succession has 
been chiefly left to the anthropologists, without consideration 
of its historical application. Here, however, there is this of 
solidity, that in the well attested female succession of the 
Picts recorded by Beda so far back, we have a broad historical 
fact. It is on this the argument really rests, and the frag- 
ments from the heroic age come as illustrations of the Pictish 
example, and are themselves illustrated by it. 

Even so far as these heroic legends are concerned they 
receive consistence, and are advanced from the class of 
mythology to the proto-historic class, and thereby will ulti- 
mately bring influence to bear on the elucidation of early 
Hellenic history. The excavations of Schliemann and others 
bring to light remains at Mycene, Tiryns, Athens, the Troad, 
&c., which are recognised as the vestiges of a culture anterior 
to the Hellenic, and in like way are the institutions of that 
period being made evident by direct and collateral testi- 
mony. If collateral be not direct evidence, it is none the less 
valuable as a material of interpretation. It may attain the 
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standard of a model or a sample to test the subject under 
examination. 


VI. THE PICTISH SUCCESSION. ITS ABOLITION. 


In an historical point of view, beyond its relation to the 
early history of this island too little cultivated, this suc- 
cession of the Picts has its weight because it brings down to 
a very late date the continuance of an institution which in 
the historical world of the Greeks had perished more than 
fifteen hundred years before. Indeed, at a period when male 
inheritance had under the Aryans become established 
throughout Europe, and in some countries for fifteen centuries, 
the more ancient institution still maintained itself. 

There is also this circumstance worthy of commemoration, 
that in the case of the Picts we see when and how the old 
scheme of inheritance came to an end and was supplanted by 
the new. This is not exhibited to us so plainly in other 
instances, 


There is another consequence, that we sce the vitality of 
an institution which had stood firm against civil war and the 
ordinary incidents of civil life, against foreign war and 
against invasion. The institution must therefore have had 
qualities which enabled it to maintain itself. True it is that 
it had elements of weakness, but so have other systems of 
inheritance. 


By placing the succession in the son of the female heir, 
the woman was, unless exceptionally, removed from external 
power, that power being exercised by her husband or her 
son. Practically the ancient world consisted of a number of 
small or city states, with a swarm of petty kings ever ready 
for war. The safety of a state depended on its being ready 
to meet attack by the male arm. This was provided by the 
marriage outside of the tribe. 

Under this arrangement two results were incidentally 
obtained. To a certain extent inbreeding was checked, a 
matter of consideration in a close, royal, and sacerdotal race. 
This was not so, however, always, for as it is still to be seen 
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in various parts of the world as a survival of the old system 
that a king, as in Persia, intermarries with his half sister 
(that is, not uterine sister), she being considered as belonging 
to a different family, so strong is the survival of institutions. 

In the marriage of an Iberian princess selection had 
greater influence. She was not in most cases, as among 
Semites, the destined bride of some first cousin; she could 
marry far abroad, and the weight of councillors and citizens 
would in most cases, and in times of difficulty, be brought to 
bear to induce her to choose a distinguished warrior who 
could defend the state. 

Thus a spirit of adventure was encouraged, and this 
tended to keep up the main institution. The king who was 
the son of the princess, when he married and had offspring 
could not leave the kingdom to them, because they belonged 
to the tribe of their foreign mother, his wife. The inheritance 
passed away from his children to his brothers or his sisters. 

The large mass of princes of the royal race thus 
produced could only become kings of other kingdoms, 
and not of that of their birth, They might succeed in de- 
fault of the heir to the kingdom of their mother, but not of 
their father. They might become husbands of heiresses. 

A prince who seized his father’s kingdom became dis- 
tinctly a usurper, and he had to encounter the legitimate 
princes and their allies and adherents, the prejudices of his 
own citizens against sacrilege, and the anathema of every 
community. The adventurer who could obtain the hand of 
a princess would have great support in the undertaking of 
ousting him, and one defeated, another would arise. The 
neighbouring kings would find an authorised prize in attack- 
ing the usurper, destroying his city, and dividing up his 
territory. 

During the early period there was possibly this safe- 
guard of the kingly caste, that the population consisted even 
in a small town of various tribes having distinct languages.' 


! This is attested by the coins, on which there are several emblems, each 
having the same sound, but a different meaning. 
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If the settlement of these towns had been made on the 
general conception of historians and scholars by one tribe, 
then, according to the practice of exogamy, the citizens 
could not have married within their own town, but must have 
married with the people of other towns. Therefore the 
settlements consisted of members of distinct tribes; these 
maintaining exogamy would likewise consequently uphold it 
in the ruling race. 

Many circumstances contributed to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the petty states, of which, even in a small island, 
more than one was to be found. The impress of this con- 
dition is to be found in after times among the Greeks. 
Such, then, was the condition of Europe when the Aryans 
first appeared, for it was by the Aryans chiefly broken up, as 
in Asia the Iberian or Khitan states were broken up by the 
Semites. Straggling adventurers first, and afterwards por- 
tions of Aryan tribes, would find ready acceptance as soldiers 
in the wealthy and luxurious communities. They could inter- 
marry with the women, and their leaders with the princesses. 

If, in some cases, the immigrants became fused with the 
natives, the general tendency would be to form a military 
caste recruited from without, and the husband of a princess 
or his son would be able ultimately to take possession of the 
kingdom by the help of his fellow tribesmen in other states, 
or from the horde in the north. Thus Greece, and Italy, and 
the islands, and afterwards Asia Minor, became the prey of 
the Aryans. Spain held out longer. 

There was this curious result affecting the Aryans. We 
find them sketched out in the Homeric poems as governed 
by a mass of kinglings, succeeding to Iberian dominions. So, 
too, in Italy. The Aryan kings did not possess the priestly 
functions to the full, and the priesthood remained in Iberian 
hands practising the ancient rites. Although the first princes 
were of the kingly race, their successors were displaced by 
other adventurers in time. Thus the kings neither com- 
manded the allegiance of the Iberian citizens, nor reverence 
from their fellow soldiers, 
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It is in these incidents we must seek the explanation of 
many features of early Greek and Roman history, and the 
displacement of the petty kings by a system of petty repub- 
lics. What the return of the Heraklidss really means has 
yet to be deciphered. 

The great solvent of the Iberian communities was the 
introduction of one language, and subsequently of a simple 
alphabet, by Semites and Aryans. The numerous languages 
of the Iberians held supremacy each in its household, and 
out of doors, though there may have been a political or clas- 
sical language, still, as we yet see in eastern and other coun- 
tries, each person would speak several languages. The Ibe- 
rian ideographs were numerous and cumbrous, known only to 
the learned class, and appear to have been capable of trans- 
literation in several languages. 

The short alphabets selected from an Iberian or Khita 
original, which are known to us by the type of the Phoenician 
alphabet, became the exponents each in its region of a sepa- 
rate and uniform language, understood by high and low, and 
having a greater facility for the record of events and the 
transaction of business. 

A consequence which flowed from the use of letters was 
the relegation of the ancient worship and superstitions to the 
class of mysteries, and the virtual extinction of the primitive 
learned class and priesthood, and the growth of new worships 
and superstitions, fostered to a great extent by the treatment 
of old words under the practices of the new language, at 
periods when the original meanings had ceased to be under- 
stood, 

One great characteristic of the Semitic and Aryan epoch 
of history is the revolution affecting the earlier culture, and 


' The institutions of the Hellenes were not so purely Aryan as has been be- 
lieved ; nor can they always be explained by supposed Aryan examples. On the 
contrary, they must often receive their elucidation from Turanian sources. A very 
good illustration will be found in a paper read before the Anthropological Institute 
in 1884 on the tribal system of Athens, where the co-operation of a classical 
scholar and of a missionary effectively explained a tangled question, which had 
baffled commentators. 
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the creation of new and large nationalities by the wide dif- 
fusion of their languages. This term of nationalities must, 
however, be restricted in its application. In a sense, Hellas, 
the neighbouring regions, the islands, and Asia Minor, be- 
came Greek, and were treated as Greek. In reality, Asia 
never became Greek in race, and to this day the Asiatic type 
remains among the so-called Greeks. In Albania we can 
still recognise the ancient races. 

In an after consideration we have to place as a cause of 
the ready conquest of Greece and Italy by the barbarians, 
that these were homogeneous, and the invaded populations 
were not. In time the barbarian invaders succumbed to 
similar influences, and the Greeks of Hellas became extinct ; 
but the Albanians remained. Invaders, too, of uniform nation- 
ality, though in small numbers, have maintained their ethni- 
cal existence and individuality. 

The names, as of the kings of Rome, are scarcely indivi- 
dual but rather dynastic, and as noticed by me in the ‘ Tura- 
nian Origin of the Romans’ are in the nature of a title. 
The ultimate meaning is that of King, Caesar, Augustus. 

The Pictish succession, which cannot properly be termed a 
dynasty, maintained itself against Celts and other invaders 
perhaps in despite of them. In the case of Anfrith an English 
alliance has been noticed, and some of the fathers of the 
kings were Celts.' By such marriages the Picts may have 
disconcerted Celtic combinations, and acquired allies willing 
to co-operate against inimical Celtic tribes. 

Certain it is that the Pictish succession was maintained 
for many centuries, and that it was at least as effective for 
stability as the Germanic system of awarding the chiefship to 
the eldest male. In the case of an infant Iberian king, he 
had his father for protector and his father’s kin, but there is 
ground for believing that in some cases an infant heir, when 
not protected, was passed over.2 Generally speaking, the 


1 Mr. MacLean points out to me that the Brude who was king of the 
Northern Picts in the time of St. Columba was a son of the king of the Britons 
of Strathclyde. 

* Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i. pp. 328, 329. 
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heirship among the Picts was as well defined as among the 
German kings. We have not to institute a comparison with 
absolute male succession, including infant heirs, which was in 
those ages exceptional. 

The monarchical annals of Scotland in the Pictish epoch 
can certainly compare with those of the succeeding centuries. 

How the traditions of these Pictish kings and their prede- 
cessors were kept up is matter for investigation. In the time 
of Julius Czesar there must have been a large body of Iberian 
kings in Britain, Hibernia, in Gaul, and probably in Belgium. 
At one time there was a connection with the body of states 
in the Southern Danubian region. The theory of the French 
numismatists and archeologists, adopted by Dr. John Evans, 
attributes the appearance of the British coinage to simple 
imitations of the Philip coins of Macedonia obtained through 
Marseilles. The same doctrine applies of course to the 
similar coins of Gaul. 

It has however been observed by me, that notwithstanding 
their distorted effigies, so well illustrated by Dr. Evans, there 
are emblems on these coins appropriate to the names of the 
princes and cities, which correspond with those of Iberian 
type of the same name and emblem! 

A time, however, came when all intercourse with other 
Iberian states had ceased, and a concurrence of circumstances 
and events favoured that revolution which took place in the 
succession of the Picts and Scots. Their kingdom did not 
cease, but has been continued as the kingdom of Scotland to 
this day. Among the contributory causes are to be ranked 
the decline of the Picts in Ireland in presence of the Celts 
and the Norsemen, the rise of the English power, the settle- 
ment of the Norsemen on the east coast, and the estab- 
lishment of Christianity. This last struck at Pictish beliefs 
and superstitions, while Pictish ceased as a language in pre- 
sence of the predominant English. 

With regard to the difficulty in dealing with the few 
specimens of Pictish as yet found, it is quite within the region 


' See my Zarly History of the Mediterranean Populations. 
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of possibility, that though Pictish is by Beda enumerated as 
one of the languages of Britain, it included several languages 
regarded by him as dialects. It becomes therefore difficult 
to arrange the words under a common philological standard. 

In Mr. Hector MacLean’s correspondence with me there 
are many illustrations of the survival of Pictish influences in 
Gaelic, many of which must be passed over as matters of detail. 

He is of opinion not only that the Picts were a people of 
culture superior to the Celts, but that it is so said by the Celts 
themselves in their records. The Irish ecclesiastics, he con- 
siders, dealt with the ancient traditions much in the spirit of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, trying to reconcile them with their 
standards in Greek and Roman history. They obscured the 
origins of the Picts with the view probably of making their 
own people the more ancient and honourable. 

The Pictish names, Mr. MacLean says, are utterly alien 
to Irish combinations of sounds, The frequency of p or b in 
some of them strikes the student at once. The name Brude 
is decidedly non-Celtic. There has consequently been no 
successful or satisfactory Celtic explanation of the names. 
Indeed Mr. MacLean considers that in some of the ethnic 
names in Irish history c has been substituted for p, and in 
this form Pict is in some instances really represented. Mr. 
MacLean dwells on the fact that in the second part of the 
Pictish kingly names p appears, as paut, urpaut, uip, uruip, 
vipuig, elpin. ; 

With the adopted interpretations of Picti Mr. MacLean is 
like myself dissatisfied. 

Mr. R. M. Moir, who has paid much attention to the 
subject of the Picts, tells me that many Pictish local names 
have been observed by him in ancient title deeds of the 
Aberdeen and other eastern counties of the Pictish region, 
from which some further material for the language may be 
obtained. It is to be hoped that in the part of Scotland 
where Pict is still a matter of interest, more study may be 
given to the subject and further contributions for its elucida- 
tion be collected. 

N.S.— VOL. III. T 
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Mr. Moir is also of opinion that in those districts there 
are racial diversities to be observed which may have relation 
to the Picts. How far these have been dealt with by Dr. 
Beddoe I have not yet seen. Mr. Elton’s book, largely refer- 
ing to the Picts, I have not been able to refer to. 

It is not easy to contemplate the incidents connected with 
the conditions of society under female succession without 
perceiving their resemblance to the Arthurian and chivalrous 
romances. It is so natural for a knight to appear and rescue 
a kingdom, and then to receive the king’s daughter in marriage 
with the succession to the kingdom, or a daughter with a 
portion of the kingdom. This all goes as a matter of course, 
and the notion of a son and heir of the king is held in 
abeyance. It is, indeed, the idea of female succession which 
for the time is dominant and in so far excludes other 
ideas. 

Various origins are propounded for the Arthurian ro- 
mances, but the survival of Pictish traditions offers one channel 
of investigation. Such survival we find in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth in the form of Brute, King of Britain, coeval with the 
early appearance of the Arthurian romance. Such an origin 
indeed, conciliates many of the difficulties which beset other 
propositions, particularly those in connexion with the Celtic 
theory. 

The Stone of Destiny of the Pictish city, Scone, is now to 
be found in the Coronation Chair of Westminster Abbey. A 
notable feature in the most ancient Greek temples was the 
stone usually alleged to have come from heaven, which re- 
ceived the earliest worship. Images of the gods were of later 
Greek introduction. 

Dr. R. Monro, in a paper on Scotch Lake Dwellings, at 
the Anthropological Institute, has suggested not only that 
these are coeval with the Swiss dwellings, but constructed by 
the same race. This he supposes to be Celtic, and he con- 
ceives that some may be as late as the post-Roman period. 
Some appear to have been then occupied. 

Dr. Monro considers that these dwellings coincide with 
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the Celtic area, but he omits the pile dwellings, mentioned by 
Greek authors, in South-Eastern Europe. 

Then, if the Irish cranoges are taken into account along 
with other facts, it becomes more probable that these lake or 
pile dwellings belong to a Turanian, and not to an Aryan, 
race. They are much more likely to be assignable to one of 
the numerous tribes or associations of tribes of the Iberian 
epoch. 


VII. DESCENT OF QUEEN VICTORIA FROM THE 
PICTISH KINGs. 


By her descent from these kings of Scotland Queen Victoria 
becomes the representative of one of the most remarkable 
genealogies in the historical record. She inherits thereby 
the ancient kingdom of the Picts in Scotland, surpassing 
in antiquity the kings of Europe, but also she in all pro- 
bability represents the Pictish or Iberian kings in Ireland. 

What is of higher antiquity still is the descent from 
that regal race of Iberians or Khitans, to which belonged 
all the kings of the ancient world. The title of Tarkondemos 
is not of itself that of a Tarkon or king, but expressly 
implies descent from the kingly race. In this capacity an 
antiquity of not less than three thousand years is to be 
assigned. 

A parallel title is that possessed by the Queen as the 
descendant of the English kings in Britain of the kingly 
and godlike race of Weden or Odin, the antiquity of which 
is variously estimated at sixteen hundred, two thousand, or 
two thousand five hundred years. This, however, rests on 
the assumption that there were several Wedens, the name 
being assumed by one who succeeded to power. This, never- 
theless, is not inconsistent with the continuity of the regal 
race claiming to be of the house of Weden. Sir Wm. Jones, 
a century ago, proposed an identification of Weden with 
Buddha. 

This proposition of late has again attracted attention, and 


has received the adhesion of several scholars, It is not, 
T2 
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however, by the simple resemblance of Wedenism to Bud- 
dhism, but in reference to the connection of Buddha with the 
ancient form of worship called Vudu. Mr. C. Leland has 
dwelt on the relations of the Edda to the Vudu system, and 
particularly with regard to serpent worship and human 
sacrifice. 

In fact the researches of scholars bring out connections of 
the Germanic systems with the more ancient non-Aryan 
systems. Evidences of survival from the Turanian epoch 
become more abundant of late years. Mr. Karl Blind’s 
investigations of the contact in the Balkan peninsula already 
referred to must ultimately depend on the determination 
whether the Thracians were an Iberian or an Indo-European 
population.' 

A resemblance will be noted between the Picts and other 
Iberians, and the English and Germanic races, in the exist- 
ence of a particular kingly caste of special prerogative. The 
sacerdotal sanctity supposed to attach to this kind of king- 
ship is shown in many instances among the early Greeks, 
and in Rome by the constitution of the king of the Sacred 
Rites after the expulsion of the Tarkon. 

How jealously the prerogative of the holy race was guarded 
among our Germanic forefathers is illustrated in the history 
of the Warings in Russia, as related by Nestor? Two 
brothers, named Oskold and Dir, of noble blood, but not of 
the race of Weden, formed an expedition on their own 
account to attack Constantinople, but on their way made 
themselves masters of the town of Kieff and the country of 
the Polanians. In 863, 864, 865, and 866, they plundered 
the Byzantine empire. In 882 Oleg or Olaf, the regent of 
the Warings, Russians or Rugians, made himself master of 
Kieff. He had with him Igor (Ingvar), the king, and, send- 


' Mr. Blind calls attention, among many other observations, to the resem- 
blance of the name of the Carians (whom he treats as Germani) to the Carini of 
Germania. 

? Hyde Clarke, ‘The Varini of Tacitus,’ Zthnological Fournal, read Feb. 25, 
1868, p. 9, and quoted also in the paper in the Zransactions of the Royal Histori- 
cal Society. 
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ing for Oskold and Dir, he showed them the young king, and 
said to them: * You are neither kings, nor of the blood of 
kings. Here is your lord” At these words they were 
slaughtered, as having usurped the rights of the kingly race. 

The descent of Queen Victoria from the kings of the Picts 
is far better defined than that other genealogy, which she 
also possesses and which is treated of by Gibbon. This is 
the descent from the Arsacid kings of Armenia and Parthia, 
on which I caused a treatise to be compiled in Armenian and 
English. This descent is referred to by Gibbon in writing of 
the marriage of the Grand Duke of Russia with a descendant of 
Basil the Macedonian, Emperor of Constantinople. This 
genealogy is curious, but poorly authenticated. The affilia- 
tion of the later Arsacid princes with those of Persia is not 
thoroughly established, and the descent of Basil from the 
earlier Constantines, from the Cornelii and the Julii, is simply 
traditional, while mythology supplies the gods of the pan- 
theon. 

If these assumptions do not really reach Cyrus in the 
pages of Herodotus, the history of the Pictish kings affords a 
better chain reaching to the period of eastern history before 
the Father of History wrote. 

From an historical point of view it is a matter of small 
account whether in the present day numerous persons can 
claim affinity with the Pictish kings ; but in another aspect of 
history it is of interest to show the long tradition of institu- 
tions, their continuity in many ages, and their illustration of 
relationship, physical and mental, among mankind, with 
which the philosophy of history is so much occupied. 

Institutions survive when their meaning has ceased to be 
regarded, and Queen Victoria rules over many nations by 
titles the original nature of which is no longer regarded. At 
the same time antiquity of title is one of the elements for its 
acceptance, and this will not escape notice in that jubilee of 
half a century of the Queen’s reign which is now at hand, 

One object that has been in my mind in this and in some 
other papers is to endeavour to pierce that period of obscurity 
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in Britain which precedes the invasion by the Romans, the 
beginning of the ordinary histories of the island. True it is 
that earlier mention is to be found in the notices of Greek 
and Latin writers embodied in the muniments of the history, 
but which are not really in the nature of the chronicles of 
men, the real substance of all history. 

By the present researches a greater antiquity is conferred 
on the annals, and this is a legitimate aim of our ambition. 
If amid that mist of ages we can succeed in sketching out 
the form of a race, so we may in time arrive at ascertaining 
some of the individuals who have taken part in its transac- 
tions. ‘The labour and the study that have been bestowed by 
so many men of learning on the Celtic epoch will give assist- 
ance for the examination of the anterior period. In some 
cases this will be effected by the better and clearer definition 
of what is Celtic, and thereby obtaining negative evidence of 
what is non-Celtic. It may be that my feeble beginning may 
induce others in the Royal Historical Society to pursue the 
research with more ability and more success, 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Kart Bunn said :—Not being a member, I feel very much 
honoured by the chairman calling upon me to offer some remarks. 
I am quite at one with Dr. Hyde Clarke as regards the existence of 
an Iberian substratum, historically provable, in Spain, France, Ire- 
land, and Britain. At the same time I hold with Pinkerton—who 
wrote nzarly a century ago, and who is, I fear, too little read now— 
as well as with his predecessor Suhm, the author of the ‘ General 
History of the Danes,’ that the Picts or Pechts were of Germanic, 
Scandinavian origin. Pihts, Pyts, Pehts, ‘ Peohtas,’ they were 
called by the Saxons. The name, Latinised into Picts, has of course 
nothing to do with the painting of their bodies. Such etymological 
misunderstanding is one of frequent occurrence among Roman 
writers. Bedaubing the face with colour, or tattooing the body, was 
a custom that once prevailed among not a few Teutonic races. 
Thus the Harians, in Tacitus’ ‘Germania’ are reported to have 
stained their bodies. Among the Agathyrsians and the Thrakians, 
who were clearly of Teutonic kinship, tattooing was a mark of 
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nobility. The custom of staining the body may have been brought 
into Britain in the north by the Scandinavian Pehts, in the south by 
Belgian tribes—these latter having, according to Czesar, been in their 
vast majority of German origin, even as they still are to this day. 
To the Pehts or Pechts, whom the Romans called Picts, the custom 
of staining or tattooing the body was certainly not peculiar among 
Germanic tribes. In old Norse their name is Pikir, or Piks ; and it 
may well be that those are right who look for their aboriginal home 
among the Peuks near the Black Sea, whom Strabon mentions, and 
who there appear in connection with the German tribe called 
Bastarnians. In Sweden the name crops up in the form of Paiktar, 
Packtar, Pitur; and apparently also in the country in the south of 
Norway, called Vika. Jutland, too, was anciently called Vit-land or 
Pit-land. Baeda calls the Jutes ‘ Vits.’ Can we wonder, under 
these circumstances, that Pecht-land, which is now eastern Scotland, 
was already in Tacitus’ time described as being inhabited by 
Germanic Caledonians? ‘Tacitus very clearly distinguishes the 
various races in Britain. He speaks of the swarthy, crisp-haired 
Silures, an Iberian race which evidently came from Spain, as he 
says ; of the Britons, kindred to the Gauls; and of the large-limbed, 
ruddy-haired Germanic Caledonians. Agricola, the father-in-law of 
Tacitus, held command in Britain; from Agricola the Roman 
historian got his information. The physical aspect of the various 
populations, and the intercourse with them by interpreters, must 
have settled the racial points in question. Now, the name of the 
Pechts or Picts turns up in the third century in the very same 
region where formerly these Germanic Caledonians dwelt. It is the 
country which my friend, Mr. Stuart Glennie, once called ‘ Odinic 
Scotland ;’ indeed, it has been a Germanic country from very olden 
times, according to the clearest testimony. The ‘succession from 
mother to son’—though enjoined, as Baeda says, upon the Picts by 
the Scots—might yet be explained on Teutonic grounds from the 
ancient Germanic Vana creed—a Water religion, as distinguished 
from the Asa creed, which was a worship, apparently, of Fire and 
Light. The Vana faith was originally held by the Germanic popula- 
tions round the coasts of the Baltic and near the German Ocean. 
It had a great deal of the cult of the female element in it, and pro- 
bably institutions connected with what is now called Afutter-Recht 
—‘ mother-right’ or ‘mother-law.’ In the end, the Vana creed 
was overcome by the Asa religion in Scandinavia and Germany ; or 
rather, a compromise was effected between the two creeds after a 
fierce struggle. In Pictish lands on this side of the German Ocean, 
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Vana and mother-right institutions no doubt continued. The region 
the Picts came from is clearly indicated in Baeda. He makes them 
come over the sea in long ships from ‘ Scythia ’—first to Ireland, then 
to North Britain. Baeda’s ‘Scythia’ is Scandinavia. In the tenth 
century the Northmen were still called Scythians. The Saxon 
Chronicle says the Pehts came from the south of Scythia. Often 
the Picts are described by ancient writers as a Gothic nation. I 
may mention here, incidentally, that Mr. Tudor—known in the 
sporting world as ‘Old Wick,’ who has written a very valuable work 
on ‘ The Orkneys and Shetland,’ and who is certainly an authority 
on such matters—says the sheep which run wild over the Shetland 
scatholds are Scandinavian in origin, though in all probability (he 
adds) they had been imported long before the historical Vikings had 
colonised the islands. In the ruined brochs of Shetland, the 
Orkneys, and the north of Scotland, the bones of sheep identical 
with that breed have been found. A wandering race generally 
carries some of its cattle with it. Here, then, again, the line of a 
prehistoric Germanic migration from Scandinavia is indicated. 
Every writer who mentions the Picts, down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, derives them from Scandinavia—except Camden, 
who had his views from an unscientific Welshman. In the Pictish 
Chronicle the Picts are described as fair-haired and blue-eyed, 
which again tallies with Tacitus’ portraiture of the Germanic Cale- 
donians. Contrary to what in the folk-lore of some Scottish localities 
is at present believed to be the bodily appearance of a Pecht, I 
have it from an old Shetlandic friend, Mr. Robert Sinclair, 
that in the folk-lore of his country the Pechts are also fair-haired 
and blue-eyed. He is a man that has sprung from the ranks of 
the people, beginning his career as an illiterate, poor fisher-boy, 
but gradually working himself up to knowledge and to a well-to-do 
position. And I may say that I have found his mind a very treasure- 
house of most remarkable Shetlandic folk-tales, not a few of which 
had never been written before, until I had the good fortune of 
gathering them from him, when it was found that they shed an 
unexpected light upon things long forgotten and past, both in mytho- 
logy and in history. Evidently, in his native Shetland, the purer 
tradition of the physical traits of the Pechtish race has been preserved. 
Unfortunately, we are without any remnants of the language of the 
Pechts. But among their kingly names which have come down to 
us—both what are called the poetical and the historical names—there 
are a great many which are evidently the same as those occurring in 
Anglo-Saxon and other Germanic genealogies. In rapidly glancing 
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at some passages in Mr. Hyde Clarke’s paper before me, I see that 
he has been good enough to refer to my opinion that the frequent 
Pictish king’s name, Drust, is evidently a well-known Teutonic word 
for ‘ruler,’ to be found in German and Scandinavian idioms. I see 
that Mr. Hyde Clarke himself believes that the Pictish royal name, 
Brude, has its analogue in that of Proit(os), who is connected with 
the building of Tiryns, where Dr. Schliemann latterly excavated 
the wonderful prehistoric palace. I myself have expressed the same 
opinion, as to Proitos and Brude, some time ago. I added that the 
Norse and Eddic name Brodd—which has perhaps its female counter- 
part in the Eddic Brudr—in all probability forms the intermediate 
link. The Norse tribal and hero saga makes the Germanic Asa race 
come into Scandinavia from the regions of the Black Sea, where the 
Aspurgians of Strabon, the Asmanes, the As-Jotes—sometimes also 
simply called Jotes—the Ases, and other similarly named populations 
dwelt. The builders of ‘Tiryns, the Lykians, who were a branch of 
that vast Thrakian nation which gave to Asia (that is, Asia Minor) 
its name, undoubtedly, belonged to the same stock as that Asa people 
which migrated to the North. In this way the Proit (or, by the law 
of letter-change, Brud) name may have got into Scandinavia, and 
thence into Pict-land or Peht-land. In conclusion, I would remark 
that we should not lightly reject classic testimony in such matters ; 
for, as Pinkerton truly said: ‘If we put out the lights of antiquity, 
what light remains to us?’ I now beg to express my best thanks 
to Mr. Hyde Clarke, whose paper, to judge from the extracts we 
have heard to-day, is characterised by the usual depth and extent of 
his research. 

Mr. Sruart GLENNIE said: Mr. Karl Blind has defended 
Pinkerton’s old theory of the Teutonic connection of the Picts, and 
has asked why this theory has now apparently been abandoned. For 
these three reasons: In the first place, it has been shown that St. 
Columba, speaking Gaelic or Irish, required no interpreter when 
speaking to the King of the Picts and his courtiers, while a later 
Anglo-Saxon missionary did require an interpreter. Secondly, there 
were such matriarchal, or at any rate exogamous, customs among the 
Picts as, to say the least, we have no evidence of as commonly pre- 
vailing among the Teutonic peoples of the Pictish age. And, thirdly, 
in no district of these islands are standing stones and stone-circles so 
numerous as in those northern counties of Scotland which formed the 
ancient Pictish kingdom ; nor in any part of that district are they 
so numerous as in the valley of the Nairn, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the ancient Pictish capital, and all indications point 
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to the connection of these monuments, not with a Teutonic, or even 
Aryan, but with a non-Aryan race. The Picts were probably, there- 
fore, Kelticised Turanians, just as the Bulgarians, for instance, are 
Slavonised Turanians. With respect to the Iberians, as there is evi- 
dence that, after the Palzeolithic man, two races, in two long separated 
invasions, preceded the Kelts in Britain, the first in the Neolithic, 
and the second in the Bronze Culture stage, the opposed Iberian 
and Ugrian hypotheses of Professor Rhys and of Mr. Elton may be 
reconciled by supposing that the Kelticised populations of the north 
of Scotland were Ugrian (Turanian) conquerors of Iberian aborigines. 
And there is this to be said in positive contradiction of the hypothesis 
that the A7storical non-Aryan people of Scotland are to be connected 
with the short and swarthy Basque-speaking Iberians of France and 
Spain. Save rarely, and in remote districts, there are no short and 
swarthy people to be found in what was formerly Pictland, and one is, 
on the contrary, impressed everywhere with the tall stature and fair 
complexion of the people —with such forms, indeed, precisely as are 
indicated by the Bronze-age skeletons. A further confirmation seems 
to be given to this non-Aryan hypothesis by the wide distribution 
of the stone-monuments, which, as I have said, are nowhere more 
numerous than in the ancient Pictish kingdom—no races having 
ranged so widely as the non-Aryan Turanians, and Iberians. And 
the translation of the Irish word Dru into Latin by Magus may have 
more significance than at first sight appears. For the Magism of 
Persia seems to have been the peculiar religion of the non-Aryan 
part of its population ; and both Professor Rhjs and Mr. Elton agree 
in thinking that Druidism was the peculiar religion of the non-Aryan 
part of the population of Britain. But if both the stone-circles and 
Druidism are to be connected with the non-Aryan population, then 
the connection of Druidism with the stone-circles, and the epithet 
‘ Druidic,’ applied to them by Aubrey, Stukeley, and Toland—much 
scouted as it has of late years been—may, after all, be perfectly jus- 
tified. Whether the non-Aryan race that erected the stone-circles 
was Turanian or Iberian may remain a question. In favour of their 
being Iberians we seem, however, to have the authority of Aristotle : 
‘ Among the Iberians, a warlike nation, the number of enemieswhom 
a man has slain is indicated by the number of obelisks which are 
fixed in the earth round his tomb’ (Po/ttics, vii. 1324b, 11). As to 
the ‘descent of Queen Victoria from the Kings of the Picts,’ it need 
only be remarked that what is commonly meant by a person’s ‘ de- 
scent’ is descent through the direct male ancestors either of one’s 
father or of one’s mother ; and, looking either to her father’s or to her 
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mother’s direct male ancestors, few Germans are of more pure German 
descent than our present sovereign. 

Dr. Karu BLIND, rising in reply to Mr. Stuart Glennie, said that 
craniology very often did not afford a certain proof, as it was now 
well known to anthropologists that even among early races there 
are frequently two different types of skulls found. The question of 
matriarchy had already been alluded to in his previous speech, by 
the reference to the Vana creed. Though that creed had been 
overcome, in the main, on German and Scandinavian ground, at the 
time we hear of the Picts in what is now Scotland, traces of institu- 
tions derived from the Vana religion may have lingered much longer 
on this side of the German Sea. Perhaps in the consonance of the 
first syllables in the names of Thusnelda, the wife of Armin who 
freed Germany from the Roman yoke, and of her son Thumelik, 
there is also a remnant of an ancient Vanic ‘ mother-right’ to be 
seen. Finally, as regards language, the Pechts may have lost their 
own Teutonic speech at a comparatively early time, even as the 
Goths and Longobards in Italy, the Franks in Gaul, the Goths and 
other German races in Spain, gradually lost theirs. Yet their Teutonic 
origin was undoubted. 

Mr. Josepn Jacozs remarked that a paper of such wide range 
as Mr. Hyde Clarke’s would naturally appeal to different minds in 
different parts of its argument. For himself, he was chiefly in- 
terested in the anthropological bearings of the paper, and he thanked 
the Lecturer for the kindly reference to his own work on totemism 
among the Hebrews. Female succession as noted among the Picts 
was elsewhere found in conjunction with other remarkable customs, 
the whole forming the peculiar social organisation known as the 
‘totem-clan.’ Now it had occurred to the speaker that it would aid 
the investigation of survivals if these other customs were sought for 
in Scotland. E.g. clan crests were adopted from the totem animal, 
and Scott notices that one of the Scotch clans—the Cattenach—had 
the wild cat for its crest. So, too, totem-clans regarded the totem 
animal as /adu, and it would be worth while investigating whether 
there were any peculiar customs about forbidden food found in con- 
nection with the Picts. Again, the members of totem-clans bore the 
totem tattoed on their skins, and in this connection the name given 
to the Picts might refer to such tattooing rather than to any staining 
which would be familiar enough to the Romans among the Britons. It 
had been suggested by Messrs. A. Lang, Hyde Clarke, and Grant Allen 
(the latter in ‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain’) that the Anglo-Saxon had also 
the totemistic organisation, and the former gentleman had argued with 
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great force, in his ‘Custom and Myth,’ that much of Greek mythology 
could be explained on the same hypothesis. This was confirmed by 
the interesting examples of female succession in Greece given in 
Mr. Hyde Clarke’s paper. This extension of the evidence for such 
customs among Aryans and Semites (as in Professor Smith’s ‘ Kin- 
ship and Marriage in Early Arabia,’ robbed Mr. Clarke’s argument of 
some of its force, as it would not show the Picts were not Aryans if 
customs like female succession were found among them merely at a 
later date than among other Aryans. With regard to the linguistic 
evidence adduced by Mr. Clarke, the speaker hesitated to venture 
on such treacherous ground, but merely remarked that it seemed un- 
likely that the names of Pictish kings repeated in the list were 
common nouns, but could rather be explained by the familiar fact of 
kings adopting the names of their predecessors, as was to be seen in 
our own Edwards and Henrys. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMORANDA ROLLS 
(L. T. R.) OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


THE series of Records known as the Memoranda Rolls of 
the Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer is one of the earliest 
and most interesting amongst our historical documents. 
These Rolls begin early in the reign of Henry IIL.,' and 
become full in that of Edward L., increasing in bulk during 
almost each succeeding year in proportion to the growth of 
the imperial revenue. 

The origin of these Records is probably to be traced 
to the increasing judicial practice of the Exchequer under 
Henry II.—that is to say, the Barons were not only engaged 
in assessing or auditing the royal revenue, but were also called 
upon to decide contested points of procedure. Thus we are 
reminded by the author of the ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario’ that 
the science of the Exchequer is not employed or required in 
ordinary cases, but upon emergencies. 

The germ of the Memoranda Rolls exists in the separate 
entry of reserved cases, which we know was occasionally made 
under Henry II. Perhaps, also, it is found in that Roll 
wherein the Secreta of the King or kingdom were noted 
down by Master Brown, or were reported on by the Arch- 
deacon of Poictiers during his visits of inspection.’ 

The contents of these Rolls are classified according to 
matter and date. Thus in each year the business of each 
term is arranged under appropriate headings, as Communia 
de termino Sancti Michaelis, anno xxv'’—these Communia 
being further subdivided into Recorda, &c., &c. So, too, the 
writs of the Exchequer are grouped under a distinct head, 
with subdivisions for each term. The appearances of the 
sheriffs or other accountants at the Exchequer, for the purpose 


1 The first is dated 2 Henry III. A few, however, exist for the reign of 
Henry II., if I mistake not. 2 Dialogus de Scaccaria, 1. v, 
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of declaring the state of their accounts, also form part of 
the regular agenda of the Exchequer. 

The Memoranda Rolls have aiways been highly esteemed 
for historical purposes. They were constantly referred to by 
the later judges in all cases in which the prerogative of the 
Crown was at stake, as in the case of Cloths and Wines (emp. 
Eliz.), and Bate’s case, &c., &c., under the Stuarts. Next to 
the Patent and Close Rolls and the Rolls of Parliament, they 
are undoubtedly the most valuable of our national Records 
subsequent to the reign of Henry IIL. 


I. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING THE CONFIRMATIO 
CARTARUM (1297 A.D.). 


The following Record of the negotiations which took place 
between the Regent, his Council, and the Barons of the 
Exchequer, instructed by the King’s letters, and the refractory 


Earls Marshal and Constable is of considerable historical 
interest. It proves not merely that the accepted chronology 
of the important political transactions of the last week in 
August, which preceded the confirmation of the charters by 
Edward I. in the year 1297, is erroneous, but that the respec- 
tive parts assigned therein to the King and the provisional 
government by historians require considerable modification. 

The version given by Bishop Stubbs, which may be taken 
as the orthodox one, is as follows :— 

Some time between August 12 and 22, Edward, who was 
probably at Winchelsea, received from the Earls a state- 
ment of their grievances. To this he returned an evasive 
answer, and prepared to embark for Flanders. On the 22nd, 
or more probably the 23rd, he sailed. ‘ His departure gave 
the Earls the opportunity they had waited for. | ‘The Mar- 
shal and Constable, once assured of the King’s departure, lost 
no time. On the very day (23rd) they appeared in the 
Exchequer,’ ' and ‘forbade the Barons to proceed in the 

1 Select Charters, p. 491. 2 Const. Hist. ii. p. 140. 
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collection of the aid.’' To this demonstration ‘the young 
Regent replied on the 28th by a proclamation.’ ? 

Bishop Stubbs’ chief authority for this chronology is Matt. 
Westm., who states that on the eve of St. Bartholomew the 
Earls came into the Exchequer.’ W. Rishanger is the autho- 
rity for the date of Edward’s departure, viz. the 22nd.‘ Bart. 
Cotton, however, is less explicit. He writes, ‘Eodem anno 
dominus Edwardus rex Angliz circa festum sancti [Barto- 
lomzi] transfretavit in Flandriam.’*> The emendation in 
favour of the 23rd seems to have been based upon a reported 
reference to a Record—no doubt the one we have before us. 

Now the true history of these proceedings is given in the 
latter very differently. Here we read that the Earls came 
into the Exchequer at the hour of tierce on the Thursday 
before St. Bartholomew's, August 24. In 12y7 St. Bartho- 
lomew’s fell on a Saturday ; therefore the Earls made their 
demonstration on the 22nd, and not on the 23rd. Imme- 
diately after their departure, the Record continues, the Barons 
wrote an account of what had taken place to the King and 
asked his instructions, their letter being delivered to the usher 
at 3 P.M. on the same day. The King’s answer is dated 
‘Winchelsea, August 23, and it is followed by another letter 
from him, dated ‘ At sea, off Dover, August 24,’ and inclosing 
a communication to the Prince Regent of the same date. On 
the morrow of St. Bartholomew the Regent addressed a letter to 
the Barons, inclosing a further letter from the King, which is 
dated ‘ Winchelsea, August 24.’ It would appear by this that 
Edward had hurried back to Winchelsea, either in view of the 
crisis in London or to review his preparations. The fact is, 
however, omitted by every contemporary chronicler. 

It will be seen, too, from the letters which are here placed 
on record, that the King himself, rather than the provisional 
government, was responsible for the management of the 
entire transaction, and that the Regent did little else than 
carry out his father’s literal instructions. 


' Select Charters, p. 492. 2 Jb, p. 492. * Matt. Westm. p. 430. 
4 W. Rishanger, p. 175. 5 Bart. Cotton, p. 336. 
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Tenens locum Thesaurarii ? Barones de Scaccario miserunt 
Domino Regi quasdam Litteras sub Sigillo dicti Scaccarii in heec 
verba. ‘Sire, y cest Joedi procheyn devaunt la Feste Seinte 
Bertelmeu a houre de Tierce vindrent a vostre Eschekier a la 
barre le Count Mareschal e le Count de Hereford, Monsire Sire 
Robert le Fitz Roger, Sire Aleyn la Zouche, Sire Johan de Segrave, 
Sire Henry de Tyeys, Sire Johan Lovel e plusours autres Banerez, 
¥ Bacheliers. E le Counte de Hereford dit, quil feust charge a 
dire de par le Counte Mareschal e les autres qe illioques furent 
& par tute la comounaute du Reaume ausibien Clers come Lais, 
qe du deus choses se sentirent eaux e la dite comounaute grevez : 
Lune daukunes grevaunces dount il aveient fait monstrer les 
Articles a vous come a leur Lige Seignour, e lautre quil enten- 
dirent qe feust fait par nous dil Eschekier sauntz vostre seu com 
endreit dil utime lever e des leines prendre ; e dit qe les briefs 
qe sunt issuz pur lever le utime, est contenu, qe Countes, Barouns, 
Chivaliers & la Comounaute du Reiaume, unt graunte le utime, 
sicom a eux e leur Auncestres unt fait cea en ariere, la ou le dit 
Utime par eux ne par la dite comounaute unques ne feut graunte ; 
e dit outre, ge nule chose ne met plu tot homme en servage qe 
rechat de saunc, e estre taille a volunte ; e qe si le Utime feust 
issi levee, ceo turnereit a desereiteson de eaux e de leur heirs ; 
e dit apertement, et toutz les autres apres, qe tiel taillage e prise 
de leines ne furent mie suffrables, ne il ne suffreint en nule manere; 
e nous prierent qe cestes choses seissoms redrescier ; e ataunt 
sen partirent sauntz nule respounse atendre. E pur ceo, Sire, 
nous voillez maunder, si vous plest, sur ceste chose votre volunte. 


Sire, nostre Seignour vous doint bone vie e longe e acresse’ vos 


honours. Escrit a Westmonstre le Joedi avaunt dit, a houre de 
noune.’ Ista littera missa fuit Domino Regi per Robertum 


Dyvelyn Hostiarium de Scaccario ad praedictam horam none. 
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TRANSLATION. 


The deputy of the Treasurer ' and the Barons of the Exchequer 
despatched to our lord the King certain letters under the seal of 
the said Exchequer, in these words :— 

‘ Sire, this same Thursday next before the feast of St. Bartho- 
lomew, at the hour of tierce, came to your Exchequer, at the 
bar, the Earl Marshal and the Earl of Hereford, the Sire Robert le 
FitzRoger, Sir Aleyn la Zouche, Sir Johan de Segrave, Sir Henry 
de Tyrys, Sir Johan Lovel, and many others, Bannerets and 
Batchelors. And the Earl of Hereford said that he was charged 
to speak on behalf of the Earl Marshal and the others who 
were present there, and on behalf of all the commonalty of the 
realm, as well clerks as laymen, who felt themselves—they 
and the said commonalty—aggrieved by two things: in the 
one respect by divers grievances, the articles whereof they had 
exhibited to you as to their liege lord, and in the other as to 
what they heard had been done by us of the Exchequer with- 
out your knowledge, as in right of the Eighth, to levy it and take 
wool ; and said that in the writs which are issued for levying 
the Eighth is contained how that the earls, barons, knights, 
and the commonalty of the realm have granted the Eighth, in 
manner as by them and their ancestors used to be done in the past ; 
whereas the said Eighth by them nor by the said commonalty 
was never at all granted ; and said further that nothing sooner 
puts men in bondage than to redeem their own and to be tallaged 
arbitrarily, and that if the Eighth was here levied that would turn 
to the disinheritance of them and of their heirs ; and said openly, 
and all the others after him, that such Tallage and Prise of Wool 
were never to be suffered, and they would by no means suffer 
them ; and they prayed us that these things should be redressed ; 
and thereupon they departed without awaiting any answer. 

‘ Wherefore, Sire, please it you to notify your will in this matter. 
Sire, our Lord give you prosperous life and long with increase of 
honours. Written at Westminster the Thursday aforesaid at the 
hour of noon.’ 

This letter was despatched to our lord the King by Robert 
Dyvelyn, usher of the Exchequer, at the aforesaid hour of noon. 


' Philip de Wylughby and John de Drokensfield were deputies to the 
Treasurer in this year. The Treasurer himself was the Bishop of Lichfield (a 
servile minister of the Crown), who was abroad on the King’s business. 


N.S.—VOL. III, U 
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Postea dominus Rex rescripsit voluntatem suam eisdem per 
literas suas in hec verba. ‘ Edward par la grace de Dieu Rei 
dengleterre 2¢. Au lieu tenaunt nostre Tresorer ? as Barons dil 
Eschekier, Saluz. Nous avoms entendu coment les deus countes 
vindrent al Eschekier ove leur compaignie e les choses ausuit quil 
vous unt dites. Les queles vous nous maundastes. FE quant a 
coe quil disirent quil ne suffreient en nule maniere de lever le 
Utime ne de faire la prise de leynes, nous voloms ge vous ne 
leissez mie pur ceo ge vous ne allez avaunt a taxer Pa lever l’'utime 
avaundit en la fourme qe en est ordenee. Mais pour ceo quil 
disoient ge la leve ne turnereit en prejudice e en disheritance de 
eaux et de leur heirs nous voloms bien ge vous facer saveir a 
toutz e criez parmy les countez en la taxation del Utime se deit 
que sil y ad nul qe se doute de tieu prejudices ne de tiele des- 
heritaunce ge le Rey le quitera voluntiers par ses lettres ouvertes 
en tieu maniere qe la taxation ne la levee de cest Utime ne peusse 
tourner en prejudice ne en servage de nuly, ne estre tret ne usage! 
en temps avenir, mes ge le Rei sen pouisse ore eider pur soun 
graunt busoign qe est si hastif pour la sauvation de lui ? de eux 
meismes ¢ de tut le Reaume e pur aloigner lui e eaux des meschifs 
dunt il unt este chargez ia grand piece. E sur coe voloms qe nostre 
Chaunceler dengleterre leur face tieux lettres du Seal quil gardera 
tant com nous seroms la outre e vous ausuit du seal dil Eschekier 
a ceaux ge purchacier les voudrent come entre vous verrez ge 
bones ¢ suffisauntes seient. E cestre chose avoms nous maunde au 
Chaunceler avaundit par nos lettres. E quanta la prise des Leines, 
voloms qe lordinaunce ge en est faite se tieigne ? qe dit seit par 
tut eux bien par vous come par ceaux ge sen entremettent qe le 
Rei ne voit rien prendre ne avier purment mais ge par achat, 
feisaunt gre pur chek achestoun e ge en autre volunte nous ne 
fumes unques ne en autre manere la chose est mise en cevre. 
Quant vous averez a demaunder autrefoiz avisement sur ceste 
bosoigne ou sur autre ge seit hastive, vous le friez savoir a nostre 


filz eason conseil quil aura pres lui e eaux emettrent tieu counseil 


' So inthe MS. Apparently the reading should be ‘tret en usage.’ 
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Afterwards our lord the King wrote his will to the same by 
his letters, in these words :— 

‘Edward, by the grace of God King of England, &c. To the 
deputy of our Treasurer and to the Barons of the Exchequer, greet- 
ing. We have heard how the two Earls came to the Exchequer 
with their company, and the things also which they spake to you, 
the which you have notified to us. And as to that which they spake, 
that they would in no wise suffer the Eighth to be levied nor the 
Prise of Wool to be taken, we will that you leave nothing undone 
for proceeding with the taxing and levying of the Eighth aforesaid 
in the form which is ordained therein. But as to that which they 
spake that the levy should turn to the prejudice and disinheritance 
of them and of their heirs, we will truly that you make it known to 
all and proclaim throughout the counties in the taxing of the 
Eighth aforesaid, that if there be any who doubts of such prejudice 
or of such disinheritance, the King will acquit him willingly by his 
letters patent, in such manner that the taxing nor the levying of 
this Eighth shall turn to the prejudice nor to the bondage of any, 
nor be drawn nor used ! in time to come. Without that the King 
may yet help himself for his great need, which is so urgent for the 
salvation of him and of themselves and of the whole realm, and 
for the removing far from him and them of the mischief wherewith 
they have been long time burdened. And hereupon we will that 
our Chancellor of England make out for them such letters of the 
seal, which he shall be keeping as long as we are beyond sea,” and 
you also of the seal of the Exchequer to those who are willing to 
purchase them as amongst you ye shall deem good and sufficient. 
And this thing we have notified to our Chancellor aforesaid by our 
letters. And as to the Prise of Wool, we will that the ordinance 
therein which has been made shall hold good, and that it be re- 
ported by all, as well by you as by those who have to do therein, 
that the King is minded to take nor to have anything howsoever 
but only by purchase, giving satisfaction for each bargain, and that 
otherwise minded we never yet were, nor has the matter been 
opened in any other way. When you shall require to ask at 
another time concerning this business or any other which is urgent, 
you will cause it to be known to ourson and to his Council, which 
he shall have with him, and they shall apply such counsel by 


! See note to original passage. The amended reading should be trans- 
lated ‘ drawn into a custom,’ 

2 Philip de Wylughby apparently, who was also acting as deputy to the 
Treasurer, as before stated. 


U2 


Letter from 
the King to 
the Barons. 
23 August, 
1297. 
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par lavisement dentre vous com il verront ge bon seit. Done 
souz nostre prive seal Wynchelsee le xxiij jour daugust lan de 
nostre regne xxv.’ 


‘Edward par la grace de Dieu, ¥c. Au lieu tenaunt nostre 
Tresorer ¥ as Barouns dil Eschekier Saluz. Nous vous enveioms 
enclos denz ces lettres le transcrit du nos lettres qe nous enveioms 
a Edward nostre filz e a soun counseil pur fireune crie de par nous 
par my les countiez dengleterre sicom plus pleignement est con- 
tenu en transcrit avaundit. E vous maundoms quant vous ven- 
drez la ou nostre filz serra qe vous en amounterrez ? ainsetz lui 
e soun consail si ge par la visement dentre vous toutz seit en fait 
ceo ge vous semblera qe seit a fere pur le meillour. Done souz 
nostre privee seal en la mer au devaunt Dovre le xxiiij jour 
d’August lan de nostre regne vintime quint.’ 

Tenor transcripti predicti talis est. 


‘Edward par la grace de Dieu tc. A Edward nostre chier 
filz nostre Lieu tenaunt en Engleterre e a soun Counsail, Saluz. 
Nous vous maundoms ore sicom nous vous maundasmes par 
nostre Chaunceler pur coe ge les deus Countes ? leur [e lour] 
eidours par aventure vient a desturbier la levee de cest Utime ?% 
la prise des Leynes ausuit, qe vous facez crier e dire solemnement 
par my les Countes d’Engleterre 2 nomement en la presence des 
ditz Countes 2 as Countes meismes ge a eaux ? a toutz ceaux qea 
nostre fei sount ? voelent estre sueffrent qe la Levee ? la Prise 
avaundites se facent penis qe les choses sount ordeinez pur la 
bosoigne qu’est si grande ? si hastive ? pur la sauvacion de nous % 
de tut nostre Reaume. E faites ausuit defendre ge nul ny mette 
empeschement ne destourbe chose ge seit ordeine pur la sus- 
tenaunce de nus qe sumes lour seignour lige ? de ceaux qe ovesques 
nous vont E lour faites saver qe vous estes prestz quant a la levee 
du dit Utime de faire Lettres du Seal de la Chauncellerie dount 
home deit user taunt come nous serroms la outre e dil Eschekier 
ausuit a toutz ceaux ge pourchacier les voudrent qe ceste leve ne 
tournera en prejudice ne en desheritauncede nuli ne autrefoiz get ne 
demaunde serra par nous ne par nos heirs en nule manere de 
servage. E quant a la prise des leynes seit crie  defendu en 
meisme la manere. Kar nous volom faire gree pur coek a toutz 
ceaux de qi eles serrunt prises en tieu manere quil se deveront 
tenir appaiez par resoun. E il nous semble qe nous devoms estre 
auci fraunsh dachatier Leines en nostre pais come unautre. Ceste 
crie ceste defense voloms ge seient faites hastivement ? commune- 
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consideration amongst yourselves as they shall deem good. Given 
under our Privy Seal, Winchelsea, the 23rd day of August, in the 
twenty-fifth year of our reign.’ 

Edward, by the grace of God, &c. To the deputy of our 
Treasurer and to the Barons of the Exchequer, greeting. We 
send you enclosed in these letters the transcript of our letters 
which we are sending to Edward our son and to his Council, to 
make proclamation in our name throughout the counties of 
England as more plainly is contained in the transcript aforesaid. 
And we command you that when you shall come to where our 
son is, that you show them and also to his Council with him, so 
that by consideration amongst you all there may be done therein 
that which shall seem to you to be done for the best. Given 
under our Privy Seal, at sea, before Dover, the 24th day of August, 
in the twenty-fifth year of our reign.’ 

The tenor of the transcript aforesaid is as follows :— 

‘ Edward, by the grace of God, &c. To Edward, our dear son, 
our Viceroy in England, and to his Council, greeting. We command 
you hereby, as we notified to you by our Chancellor, forasmuch 
as the two Earls and their aiders have happened to disturb the 
levying of the Eighth and the Prise of Wool also, that you cause 
to be proclaimed and fully declared throughout the counties of 
England, and, namely, in the presence of the said Earls and to the 
Earls themselves, that they and all those who are in our allegiance 
and wish so to be suffer the levy and prise aforesaid to be made, 
seing that these things are ordained for the need that is so great 
and so urgent and for the salvation of us and of all our realm. 
And make prohibition also that any cause hindrance thereto, or 
disturb anything that is ordained for the sustenance of us who are 
their liege lord and of those with whom we go. And make them to 
know that you are ready as to the levying of the said Eighth to issue 
letters of the seal of the Chancery, which shall be used so long as 
we are beyond sea, and of the Exchequer also, to all those who 
are willing to purchase them, so that this levy shall not turn to the 
prejudice nor to the disinheritance of any, nor at any other time 
shall be demanded by us nor by our heirs for bondage. And as 
to the Prise of Wool, let it be proclaimed and forbidden in like 
manner. For we will to give satisfaction thereof to all those from 
whom it shall be taken in such wise as they shall hold to be 
reasonably paid. And it seems to us that we ought to be as free 
to buy wools in our country as any other. This proclamation, this 
prohibition we will to be made speedily and publicly throughout 


The King to 
the Barons, 
24 August, 
1297. 


(Enclosure. ] 
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ment par my les Countetz, Citiez, Burghs, 2 Viles marchaundes 
d’Engleterre E ge toutz seint chargiez sur l’omage ? la foi quil 
nous devient e sur tut coe quil nous poent meffaire. E sicome il 
ne voelent estre rectetz de nostre desheriteson ? de la perte de 
nous t de ceaux ge vont ovesques nous t du Reaume ausuit ge 
nul defait ne de parole ne veigne par luy ne par autre countre 
la fourme de la Crie t de la defense avaundites, totes veies nous 
mettoms le fait de ceste criee en vos discrecions, de quei nous 
ne savriens coment creire, vous maundoms ge vous nous faciez 
savoir sovent tote la certeinete des dites bosoignes e de tutes les 
autres qe vous verriez qe amaunder nous facent. Done souz 
nostre privee seal en la Mer devaunt Dovre le xxiiij jour 
d’August lan de nostre regne xxv.’ 

‘Edward filz au Rei d’Engleterre tenaunt lieu meisme le Rei 
en Engleterre au tenaunt le lieu le Tresorer t as Barouns dil 
Escheker Saluz. Nous vous enveioms par Williame de Bliburgh 
nostre Clerk le transcrit de une lettre que vint de nostre seignour 
nostre piere au Chaunceler enclos de dentz ceste lettre e la quele 
il monstra devaunt nous ? nostre counsail sur la queu chose e auxi 
sou la serche du seal faire e dendreit des autres choses ge touchent 
la garde de la vile ¥ de la Tour e de criee faire en la citee qe nul 
preigne vitaille sancz paier. Le avaundit nostre clerk creez e 
faciez sour coe quil vous dirra. Done a Pont Roberd leindemeyn 
de seinte Bertelmeu lan du regne nostre seignour le Rei nostre 
pere vintime quint.’ 

Tenor transcripti talis est. 

‘Edward %c a nostre Chaunceler saluz Nous vous maundoms 
qe par lavisement de ceaux dil Eschekier faciez faire tieux Lettres 
come encore vous verriez ge suffisauntes seient coment lutime ge 
nous fesoms taxer parmi le Reaume ne puisse turnier a prejudice 
ne en desheritance de ceaux du Reaume ne de leur heirs ne 
iamuieis estre treit en usage en temps a venir les queux lettres 
nous voloms qe seint sealez du seal de la Chauncelrie dunc hom 
deit user taunt come nous serroms la outre. Done suz nostre prive 


vintime quint.’ 
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the counties, cities, burghs, and market towns of England. And 
that all be charged upon the homage and the fealty which they owe 
us, and by all that which they may forfeit to us. And forasmuch 
as they are not minded to be charged with our disinheritance and 
with the destruction of us and those who go with us, and of the realm, 
that none make also default, neither by word nor go himself or by 
another against the form of the proclamation and of the prohibition 
aforesaid. Howsoever we leave the matter of this proclamation to 
your discretions, wherein we know not how it should be proclaimed. 
We command you that you keep us often informed of all the 
certainty of the said business and of all other whereof it shall 
seem good to you to inform us. Given under our Privy Seal, at 
sea, before Dover, the 24th day of August, in the xxv year of our 
reign.’ 

‘Edward, son to the King of England, Viceroy of the same 
King in England, to the deputy of the Treasurer and to the 
Barons of the Exchequer, greeting. We send you by William de 
Bliburgh, our clerk, the transcript of a letter which comes from 
our lord, our father, to the Chancellor inclosed in this letter, and 
which he showed before us and our Council : upon which matter 
and also whilst seeking a seal—both with respect to the other 
matters which concern the custody of the Town and the Tower— 
and as to making proclamation in the City that none take victuals 
without payment. Give credit hereof to our clerk aforesaid, and 
act upon what he shall speak to you. Given at Robertsbridge ' 
the morrow of St. Bart., the twenty-fifth year of the reign of our 
lord the King, our father.’ ; 

The tenor of the transcript is as follows :— 

‘Edward, &c., to our Chancellor, greeting. We command 
you that, by the advice of those of the Exchequer, you cause to be 
made such letters as may seem to you to be sufficient, so that the 
Eighth which we are assessing throughout the kingdom shall not 
turn to the prejudice or to the disinheritance of the people of our 
realm nor of their heirs, nor shall ever be drawn into a custom in 
time to come ; which letters we will to be sealed with the seal of 
our Chancery which shall be in use as long as we are beyond seas. 
Given under our Privy Seal at Winchelsea, the 24th day of August, 
in the twenty-fifth year of our reign.’ 


‘ Rotherbridge, Sussex. 





The Regent 
to the 
Barons. 

25 August, 
1297. 


(Enclosure.] 
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NOTICES, 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR BARTLE FRERE, BART, 
G.CB., G.CSL, DCL. LL.D. FRS, &C. 


By his Daughter, Mary E. I. FRERE. 
II. 


Mr. BartLe FReERE was the first civilian of the East India Com- 
pany’s Service to join that Service by the Overland Route.' Hearing 
that the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, purposed getting 
an experimental Steamer sent to Suez in search of passengers or 
cargo, and with a view to inaugurating a new trade-route up the Red 
Sea,? and, in the words of the suggestion, ‘ to meet there any adven- 
‘turous persons coming from England, so that the feasibility of the 
‘much-questioned overland route might be decided,’ Mr. Bartle Frere 
applied to the Court of Directors for leave to be allowed to make 
his way overland to join the experimental Steamer. This application 
was at first refused on the ground of the great risk involved, and the 
necessity that might arise for some reparation being demanded of 


1 It was always a matter of pride to Sir Bartle Frere in after life, and was 
alluded to by him when he received the Freedom of the City of London, that it 
was as the ‘articled Writers’ of a City Company that the indentures of the East 
India Company’s Civil Servants were made out; and to ‘a great City Company 
* that he owed his training for the Service of the State.’ 

Speaking on this subject Mr. Hart says: ‘Our appointments were wr vfer- 
ships. Tn those days we went out as writers on the Bombay, Madras, or Bengal 
Establishments, and afterwards, according to the years of our service in each 
gra’e, were classed successively as Factors, Juntor Merchants, and Senior 
Merchants, and these ranks, which were never heard of in conversation, served 
only to regulate the amount of unemployed salary or ** Dewannee Allowance” 
of any Civil Servant not holding a substantive appointment, and to fix the 
relative rank or precedence of Members of the Civil Service and of the other 
Services.’ 

? The Right Hon. J. H. Frere, writing on the 8th of April, 1834, from 
Malta to his niece Jane Frere, said, 

‘Colonel Campbell, from Cairo, tells us that a steamer will start from 
Calcutta on 25th April, and another on 15th July, for Suez, and on their return will 
touch at the island of Socotra, where it is arranged with the Governor of Bombay 
that a vessel is to be waiting to convey letters and passengers to Bombay. Will 
this suit Bartle better than his earlier plan, or is he anxious to get a stant? I 
send it as I received it.’ 
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the fanatical and lawless populations through whose territories he 
would have to pass, in the event of any disaster befalling one of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s Servants at their hands ; but in consideration 
of the credit of his work at Haileybury, and thanks to the friendly 
interest of one of the Directors, Mr. Butterworth Bayley, permission 
was ultimately accorded for him to take the overland route, on the 
distinct understanding that he did so at his own risk and upon his 
own responsibility, ‘taking his life in his hand’; and, that if he 
were killed, no troops were to be expected to be sent to avenge his 
death, or demand satisfaction of those who had murdered him. 

To go to India in 1834 represented, it is needless to say, a much 
greater separation from England, in time and intercourse, than the 
same undertaking does now. At that date no English steamers went 
beyond Malta ; and there was no regular mode of transit across the 
Desert, nor from Cairo to Alexandria. What the wrench of quitting 
home was to one so loving and so beloved will be readily under- 
stood. His affection for his Mother, writes one of her family, ‘ was 
even greater than what one usually sees in a good Son for a good 
Mother, and was fully and warmly returned by her.’ From the day 
he left England till his return, ten years afterwards, she would never 
allow any celebration of the 3rd of May, although a Birthday of one 
of the family and consequent family Festival, it having become in her 
eyes, since he had left England on it, a day of mourning rather than 
of gladness. 

In a note! I have placed a list of the books he took with him to 
India, for the interest of those who care to see what a young English- 
man’s Library of fifty years ago might contain. Of the farewell 
gifts of relations and friends, two only remained in his lifelong pos- 
session—the golden signet ring engraved with his crest, and made of 
gold found in England, which was the parting gift of his aunt, Mrs. 
George Hoare, and which he always wore ; and a small pocket com- 
pass that often stood him in good stead, and on more than one 
occasion probably saved his life. His manuscripts and books, from 
the one he had bought ‘ when he first had a shilling and bought a 
book with it,’ were lost in the general wreck of his Library and other 
possessions in the Hooghly in their transit from Calcutta to Bombay 
in 1862. Some of the books had been Coleridge’s and Southey’s, and 
had their autograph notes on the margin, and others were in other 
ways an irretrievable loss. Among the few stray survivors of the 
wreck were Bacon’s ‘Advancement of Learning,’ which he gave to 
me, and a little book of sketches of the places that were his best 


' Vide Appendix II. 
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known and favourite home haunts, the production, and joint parting 
gift to him, of various members of his family. 

He left Falmouth on the 3rd of May, 1834, in the ‘ Firefly’ for 
Malta, where he spent a month with his eldest Uncle, the Right 
Hon. John Hookham Frere, once British Minister in Spain, the 
friend of Pitt and George Canning, and the Translator of Aristo- 
phanes. Here he studied Arabic with the Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff, 
with such diligence that Dr. Wolff pronounced him, on parting with 
him, as capable of ‘scolding his way through Egypt, and gave him 
as a farewell gift ‘a little iron two-pronged fork that had,’ he said, 
‘been his travelling companion in all his Central Asian travels.’ 

His stay at his Uncle’s house, the Pieta at Malta, was a very 
happy one. ‘The house (overlooking the Quarantine Harbour where 
now the Steamers of every maritime nation find anchorage, but then 
rarely visited by more than an occasional man-of-war, and by small 
Greek and Italian sailing vessels ‘ bearing corn from Odessa or pulse 
from Alexandria’) was full of the choicest treasures of literature and 
art, including his Uncle's splendid collection of Pictures and mag- 
nificent Library. He has himself given in his Memoir of his Uncle 
the best account extant of Mr. Frere’s Malta home, and the charm 
of the cultivated English and foreign society that he there gathered 
around him. Besides Mr. Hookham Frere and his sister Susan, the 
inmates of the Piet& at this date numbered Lady Erroll’s young 
Greek friend Miss Halyn Lividostré, ‘Statyra’ (afterwards Mrs. 
William Hope). 

From Malta, Mr. Bartle Frere started on the 7th of July in the 
Greek Brigantine ‘ Corriere’ for Alexandria, on board which he wrote, 
on the 12th, to his little sisters at Bitton, describing ‘Statyra’s 
Bantam-yard’ and Lady Georgiana Wolff's poultry-yard, with the 
immense variety of birds there housed ; adding,— 


‘When next I am at Bitton I shall hope to see your Poultry-Yard 
equally well stocked, and if so I will send you a Tiger to be chained up as 
a watch-dog, and two Elephants to carry them food.’ 


He goes on to describe the flowers, trees, &c. at Malta, specially 
noticing, with characteristic interest in the daily freaks of nature,— 


‘ There is also that tree which bears the jujube,' something like a white- 
thorn, with little green flowers ; the berry is about the size of a small nut. 
Now ask my Father the reason of what I am going to tell you, which, as 
it was told me by my Uncle, must be true : the fruit used always to drop 
off his jujube trees before they were ripe, for which he could find out no 


' Zizyphus Fujuba, a tropical tree. 
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reason, till one day he observed the trees in the garden of a Maltese lady 
loaded with stones, and was told they were necessary to make the fruit 
stay on the tree till it was ripe. He accordingly ordered the gardener to 
load his trees with stones, since which time the jujubes have ripened very 
well, and never fallen off. The stones are as big as your head, and placed 
so as to stick in the branches, or else tied on.’ 


He ends his letter,— 


‘ Though this brig is reckoned the finest Maltese trader, yet her sailing 
is her only good quality, for the decks are so crowded that there is no 
room to walk about, and my only way of writing is by sitting doubled up 
[in] a little cabin, where every now and then the ship gives a heel which 
rolls me and my boxes, pens, ink, and paper, with a great basket of bread, 
into a heap ; but for a short time this is very amusing, so I have no cause 
to growl. . . . Will you remember me to Mr. Ellacombe ?' and when you 
write let me have plenty of what Arthur calls politics’ (i.e. home news). 


On board the ‘Corriere’ and at Alexandria Mr. Frere met four 
gentlemen? also bound for India, the acquaintance of one of whom 
he had made at Malta. It was agreed by all five that they should 
travel for the rest of their way together. 

It was at noon on the 16th of July the fourteenth day after that 


' The Rev. H. Ellacombe, M.A., then Vicar of Bitton, in whose Sunday 
school he used to teach the children before leaving England. 

? Lieut. Fred. Horn, H.M.’s 20th Foot (at that time stationed in the 
Bombay Presidency), now Lieut. General Sir F. Horn, K.C.B. ; Ensign James 
Chambré, H.M.’s 20th Foot, now Captain Chambré (retired); Lieut. John 
Patrickson, Madras Artillery ; Mr. Quandborough, a midshipman of the Indian 
Navy (died about 1854, retired Lieut. Indian Navy). I am indebted to Captain 
Chambré and General Sir Frederick Horn for most of the details of the account 
of the voyage to India. My Father's journal of the journey to Kossier, being 
entrusted to his Maltese servant to post to his family, was never received by them. 
We possess 2 book of the sketches taken by my Father in 1834, which begins 
with Bitton Church and Lanes, and gives the epitome of his journey to India in 
the marginal notes to the sketches. These sketches, forty in number, done in 
chalk, pen and ink, sepia, or water colours, comprise views from on board ship, 
going down the Mediterranean, at Malta, in Egypt, and going up the Niles 
Among them is a sketch of Cleopatra’s Needle, of which he mentions that ‘ The 
lower hieroglyphics are nearly obliterated, apparently by relic hunters, those on 
the south face by (as I was told) the constant abrasion of the sand blown against _ 
them.’ Thereare sketches of the Pyramids from within and without ; of the mummy 
Catacombs at Esiout [Lycopolis] ; the Memnonium at Thebes ; the great gate and 
colossal ruins at Luxor, with the wonderful bas-reliefs on the walls, with which, he 
says, he should have been more struck if he had not previously seen Denon’s 
plate of them, ‘which is rather a restoration than a faithful picture—at least, as 
they stand now ;’ of Biban El Moolook, the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at 
Thebes ; the temple of Isis at Denderah ; Nambo; various picturesque native 
groups ; and of the ‘ Cangia’ in which he was sailing. 
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on which she left Malta, that the ‘ Corriere’ reached Alexandria ; 
whence he writes to Malta on the 17th of July,— 

‘Directly after landing I went to Colonel Campbell, and saw Captain 
Scott, who said the Colonel had been gone about fifteen days to join the 
Pasha in Syria: he said, however, that Colonel Campbell had left word 
for me to have the use of his house and servants as if he were there. 
The Captain then asked me about our plans, and said that the steamer 
which Colonel Campbell mentioned as being daily expected at Suez in 
the beginning of June was not yet arrived, and when I told him what my 
fellow passengers were, he said it was a pity to give up the chance of 
such a strong party for the chance of the steamer, when its failure would 
leave me without any direct means of getting to India; for he, as well 
as several merchants to whom we had letters, said that we ought not to 
delay getting to Cossier with all reasonable speed. I have therefore de- 
termined to take their advice. . . . and as Colonel Campbell is not here, 
and there is nothing to detain us, we have determined to leave this at 
four to-morrow afternoon. 

‘Both Captain and Mrs. Scott were very kind in doing everything 
they could to help me. . . . As Colonel Campbell was from home, and 
there seemed no likelihood of our staying more than a couple of days 
here, during which there was a good deal to be done, I thought it best to 
go with the others to an inn, and not unnecessarily bother Captain and 
Mrs. Scott.’ 

The travellers procured a native boat, in which they were towed 
up the Canal to Cairo—a method of sure but very slow progress. 

At Cairo the Arab Consul recommended them to Osman Effendi, 
who had lived there for some years, and whose acquaintance they made. 
He proved to be a renegade Scotchman, who had been a private in 
the 68th Foot at the taking of Alexandria by our troops, where he 
was wounded and taken prisoner whilst serving agun. Being offered 
death or Mahometanism, he chose the latter, and was promoted to 
the rank of ‘ Hakim’ to the Court, having been an assistant in the 
regimental hospital on board the ship in which his Regiment went 
out to Egypt, and consequently claiming that honour. Osman Effendi 
took the travellers tosee Abu Effendi, the then Pasha of Egypt, who 
had been educated in France, and courteously commanded that they 
should be unmolested in seeing the sights of Cairo, and gave them 
every assistance in his power. ‘They visited the Mosques, the Tombs 
of the Kings, the dancing Dervishes, the Court of the Massacre of the 
Mamelukes, the Mint, which had then been only just established ; the 
Slave Market, consisting of two rooms, in which the Abyssinian slaves 
were crowded together ; and the madhouse, or rather street of madmen 
—a terrible place, of the horror of which I have often heard my Father 
speak with a shudder. The unfortunate inmates confined in it had 
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each a cell, seven feet long and three broad, the front of which was 
composed of iron bars about four inches apart, to one of which the 
man within was chained by a heavy chain round his waist. They 
were unclothed, and had no bed, or place of rest, except the floor of 
their dens. All the travellers could do for them was to buy and 
give them some small loaves, which they devoured with the voracity 
of starving animals. Mr. Frere and his companions the next day 
visited the Pyramids, where they found some American gentlemen 
and ladies—the gentlemen being Officers of an American man-of- 
war lying in the harbour of Alexandria. ‘They went to the top of 
the Great Pyramid (whence the Ameri¢an ladies dated letters to 
their friends at home,) and then explored the interior, at that time 
only partially cleared. Here one of the Englishmen (Mr. Quand- 
borough) in the jump into the inner-Chamber, put out his shoulder ; 
which was set by one of the Americans, who was fortunately a 
Surgeon. 

No further tidings of the projected Steamer from India to Kossier 
were to be obtained in Cairo; the travellers therefore determined to 
make straight for Kossier, and to await it there. They hired a 
Cangia (native boat) in which Colonel (‘ Jack’) Needham of the 
Guards had gone up the Nile a short time before ; and having 
laid in stores and secured a Dragoman, embarked on the Nile on 
the 2oth of July. They started with a strong wind in their favour, 
but a very strong tide against them, and travelled daily from sunrise 
to sunset, when they anchored ; the thermometer being each day 
112° in the shade under the roof of the cabin of the Cangia. Reach- 
ing Bulak (the port of Cairo) on the 21st they landed there next day, 
and proceeded to Upper Egypt and Thebes, where they went on 
shore at Dendera, and visited the beautiful temple, proceeding thence 
to Kenneh. On the 2nd of August they sailed for Thebes, which 
they reached at 3 P.M. on the 3rd, where the inhabitants brought 
them mummies for sale. It being high-Nile, the sandbanks were 
all submerged, and the only crocodile they saw was a little one 
near Dendera, which escaped them down a fissure in the river bank. 
They saw Luxor and Carnac with its lotus-leaf capitals, and the 
Tombs of the Kings. ‘Thence, with a strong tide in their favour, 
they returned to Kenneh, which they reached on the 6th of August, 
and where they discharged their Cangia. The old Arab Consul at 
Kenneh was most courteous, and assigned them a house to live in, 
bargained on their behalf for five camels, a tent, and the necessary pro- 
visions for their journey on camel-back to Kossier ; and gave them a 
farewell feast at his house, on the eve of their start, of a lamb roasted 
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whole and stuffed with pistachio nuts, and dates, kc. They made the 
journey to Kossier by night, starting at sunset and going about fifteen 
miles a night, striking straight into the Desert, where the heat was much 
greater than anything they had before experienced. They reached 
Baromha on the 7th, where, laying down their mattresses in the open 
air, they found next day they had been sleeping in the midst of a 
colony of scorpions, nobody, however, getting stung. ‘They arrived 
at Legatta on the 9th, where were some brackish wells, the only 
ones they came upon in their five days’ march ; and Kossier on 12th 
August. 

The wandering Arabs they met taught them their method of 
roasting coffee, and they were interested in noticing the red-legged 
Partridges (that most universal of birds) drinking the dew in the 
waterless Desert from the cup-shaped, tulip-like flowers that formed 
a principal part of the scanty vegetation, the flower-stems being 
about the height of the birds, and before sunrise full of dew. 

At Kossier they lodged and rested a few days at the house 
provided for them by the British Consul, ‘ Mah’mad Hassan.’ The 
house was a small flat-roofed mud house, on the roof of which they 
lived, the half of it being covered over, and the mud parapet 
surrounding it being a post of observation from which they could 
see all over the town. Here ‘Quandborough,’ again unlucky, put 
out his other shoulder, and as it resisted all the efforts of those of his 
fellow-travellers who were present, they sent for the village ‘ Hakim,’ 
who caused his patient to sit down on the roof, rubbed rancid butter 
into the shoulder, walked round him a few times, and then said, 
‘Bone gone downstairs; now, please, Allah, go upstairs,’ having 
learnt that much of the English language. (The patient had to start 
for his voyage with his arm in a sling, some of the Arab Pilgrims on 
board taking it by turns to shampoo it. The first night on board, 
however, the boat gave a lurch, ‘and the shoulder, which was only at 
the edge of the cap, shot in with a loud report ’ !) 

The Consul, having made a bargain with the owner of an open 
ship’s long-boat, used as a fishing-boat, to take the travellers to 
Mocha, they left Kossier on the 15th of August. ‘The servants they 
had brought with them from Malta did not go beyond Kossier, after 
quitting which place they had generally to cook for themselves. 

Of the Steamer they had hoped to meet at Kossier nothing was 
to be heard either there or at Yembo, Jiddah, or Mocha, and they 
subsequently learnt that she never got further at that date upon her 
projected voyage than Ceylon. 

The stern of the boat was decked over for about seven or eight 
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feet, under which the Englishmen kept their boxes, remaining them- 
selves day and night above. There was no awning, and the heat 
was very great, the thermometer standing at 115° under the deck 
upon which they were. They touched at Yembo (the port of 
Medina), where they anchored under a Turkish Barrack, and were 
somewhat surprised to hear European music; the overture to the 
‘Caliph of Bagdad’ being played by a Turkish Military Band ; and 
at Jiddah (the port of Mecca), where the entire population appeared 
with scarcely any exception to be one-eyed, apparently the result of 
ophthalmia, or possibly of a desire to escape conscription. Here 
‘ Patrickson’s’ large-brimmed hat being blown overboard, one of 
the boat’s crew dived under it and came up with it on his head. 

At sunset they set sail from Jiddah ; but as night came on the 
wind increased, and by midnight they were blown out of sight of 
land, and the storm had become a perfect hurricane. A land-gull 
circled round the boat and alighted on Mr. Chambré’s arm, who held 
it all through the night. The sailors slung a heavy pig of lead over 
the bows to deaden the way, took down sail and mast, and ‘then sat 
down and howled.’ The rain was more like a sheet of water than 
drops, and this, by preventing the crests of the waves from breaking, 
probably saved the boat, as, had the waves broken over her, she 
must have filled and sunk immediately. About three a.m. the 
storm lulled. The land-gull flew away once, but returned and 
settled at the travellers’ feet, though he would not allow them to 
touch him. A heavy squall was succeeded by another lull, and the 
bird once more circled round the boat, and flew away to return no 
more. The gale subsided suddenly at last, and at daybreak they 
found themselves close to some sandbanks, a mile or two ahead 
of which was a small fortified island, where they remained a day to 
get things straight. Captain Chambré informs me that here several 
Arabs came on board and talked earnestly with the crew, and that 
my Father heard them inquire in Arabic whether the travellers’ 
property was valuable or worth robbing? Captain Chambré attri- 
butes his own safety and that of his fellow travellers at this juncture 
to their having got their boat chartered for them by the Arab Consul 
at Kossier. The whole Coast of this part of the Red Sea is studded 
with little islands, sandbanks, and Coral reefs, extending about 
fifteen miles out from the land. On one side of the ‘ Buggalow’ 
(fishing-boat) the Coral reef was covered with barely half a foot of 
water, so that the Englishmen could put on their slippers and wade 
about, pulling up splendid pieces of the branching coral. On the 
other side the water was very deep, and so wonderfully clear that it 
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seemed as if it was only want of sight, and not opacity of the sea, 
that hindered their seeing down to the bottom of the limitless space 
below. In these blue depths many sharks were swimming about ; 
one, measured by the length of the boat, appeared to be about 
seventeen feet long, in shape somewhat like a salmon, and very 
handsome. 

A boy—about eight years of age—the son of one of the crew, was 
on board. Two or three times the sailors put his feet on a round shot 
which was fastened to a rope, and lowered him into the sea ‘till he 
looked no bigger than a bottle ;’ he then let go the rope, moved his 
little hands and came up to the surface and was hauled on board. 
This amusement my Father disapproved, as likely to be dangerous to 
the child, who, however, seemed to think it great fun. The sharks 
took no notice of him. 

Next day, just after they sailed, the taffrail on which Mr. Chambré 
was, broke off and he fell into the sea, but in a second, two of the 
crew were overboard after him and had pushed him up to the stern 
of the boat, where he was hauled in. They coasted slowly 
on between the Coral reefs and the shore, landing every night to 
cook and sleep, and after touching at Hodeida, reached Mocha 
on the 31st of August, where they landed the following day, and 
put up at the Consul and East India Company’s Agent’s—Sheik 
Taib. 

Here they found a Merchant vessel in harbour bound for Madras, 
and Mr. Patrickson, of the Madras Artillery, parted from his fellow- 
travellers, going on in her to Madras. 

Sheik Taib told the rest of the party that, it being the Monsoon 
menth, the last Arab Dhow (Buggalow or Arab Pilgrim-boat) of the 
season, with twenty Arab Pilgrims on board bound for Surat, near 
Bombay, and I believe belonging to himself, had left Mocha that 
morning ; but she was still in sight ; so he sent a small boat after her 
and brought her back, and Mr. Frere, Mr. Chambré, Mr. Horn, 
and Mr. Quandborough went on in her on the 2nd of September, 
having taken the stern cabin, and laid in provisions for fourteen 
days ; said by the authorities to be an amply sufficient amount. ‘The 
travellers paid £4 a head for their passage to Bombay. They 
started with ‘half a gale of wind from the most favourable quarter,’ 
but even with her enormous lateen sail, as big as the mainsail 
of a man-of-war, the Dhow never went more than four knots 
an hour, and was consequently twenty instead of fourteen days in 
making Bombay. Their provisions ran short ; they had to kill and 
eat the goat on board, and for the last two days subsisted on a 
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very scanty allowance of date, and coffee. A young Parsee navigated 
the vessel with a very ancient four-pound silver watch. He was at 
one time almost in despair as to making Bombay, but Mr. Frere’s 
pocket-compass came to the rescue. 

The Arab crew had been in great despair at being so many 
days after time in hitting Bombay, and had made up their minds 
that only starvation remained to them. ‘The night they reached 
Bombay my Father was on the look out, and suddenly saw a light 
in the distance. He called the Arab Captain and told him to look 
at it, saying, ‘There is Bombay Lighthouse.’ The Captain at first 
Said it was not Bombay light, as that was a revolving light. On my 
Father pointing out this as so, the Captain said, ‘ Yes, Bombay light. 
I told you so! I said we should get there.’ The little compass and 
the charts were examined and verified the fact, to the great delight 
of all, especially the crew. 

The passengers had to remain in quarantine on the Dhow till the 
medical officer came on board and gave her a clean Bill of health, 
They landed in Bombay on the 23rd of September, 1834—four months 
and twenty days after Mr. Frere had quitted Falmouth. 

On landing he went at once to his Bankers’ in the Fort, to present 
his letters of credit and enquire the way to his Brother’s house? 
But no mail having come in, and the story of his voyage sound- 
ing utterly incredible, the Bankers at first declined to cash his cir- 
cular notes, and he had great difficulty in convincing them of his 
identity. 

He then went to the house of his brother William, who was in the 
Bombay Civil Service, and residing in Bombay. Mr. William Frere, 
who was four years older than his Brother, and had left him a lad 
of sixteen, had of course heard nothing of the arrival of the Arab 
Dhow and her passengers. The Venetian blinds of the drawing- 
room were closed on account of the heat, and when on entering the 
room he saw standing before him a young sunburnt man, whose, 
tall, slender figure in travel-stained attire was unknown to him, he 
thought he must be a stranger Missionary from up the country, or 
some chance traveller. So on receiving him he merely bowed and 
said, ‘I do not think I have the pleasure of your acquaintance.’ 
His Brother had only to speak to be of course recognised imme- 
diately. Mr. William Frere said, ‘How could you have come? No 
signal guns have fired, and no ship can have arrived from England.’ 
His Brother answered, ‘I did not come by **ip direct from Eng- 
land, I came down the Red Sea.’ 
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List OF Books TAKEN TO INDIA BY Mk. BARTLE FRERE IN 1834. 


Taken with him. 
Russell’s ‘ Egypt.’ 
~ ‘ Palestine.’ 
Voltaire’s ‘ Peter the Great.’ 
* Gil Blas.’ 
Soane’s Stories. 
French Grammar. 
Italian Grammar. 
French and Italian Dictionary, 
Bible. 
Greck Testament. 
Prayer Book. 
Bishop Wilson’s ‘Companion to the 
Altar.’ 


To be sent after him. 


Persian and Arabic Dictionary. 
Persian Grammar (Jones’). 

Hindustani Grammar (Shakespeare’s). 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 


“ on the Philosophy of Moral 


Feelings. 
Gulistan (English). 
», (Persian). 
Major’s ‘ Phcenissze’ and ‘ Orestes.’ 
* Hecuba’ and ‘ Medea.’ 
2 vols. 


” 
Homer’s Iliad. 
Ilind’s Algebra. 
Sherwin’s Mathematical Tables. 
Demosthenes, ‘ Selectz 

(Mountenay). 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
Williams’ Euclid. 
Screvelius’s Lexicon. 
Ainsworth’s Dictionary. 
Forster’s Plato. 
Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis.’ 
Pamphlets : 

tions,’ * Both Sides of the Picture.’ 
Pheedrus, 

Aeschylus. 
Poetz Minores. 
Cornelius Nepos. 


4 vols. 





Orationes ’ 


Faber’s ‘Facts and Asser- | 


Elian, 


Hebrew Grammar. 


Carey’s Cicero. 


12 vols. 


o>  Coesar. 

»»  Sallust. 

»» Justin. 

» Quintus Curtius. 

»»  Plinius, 

»  Catullus, 

»»  Tibullus. 

»»  Propertius. 

>»  Florus. 

»»  Paterculus, 
Delorme on the Constitution. 
History of the Ottoman Empire. 
Life of Bruce. 
Diable Boiteux. 


(Zuvres de 


Thomas, 


2 vols, 


Bishop Tomline’s ‘ Introduction.’ 
Marmontel’s ‘ Incas.’ 


Philip’s ‘ Outlines of Mineralogy and 


Geology.’ 
Byron’s Works. 


Sallust. 


Prometheus Vinctus. 


Cicero, ‘ De Finibus.’ 


Paley’s Works. 
Theatre of the Greeks, 
Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. 


Gray’s Wor 


ks, 


Robinson Crusoe. 


* Pursuit of 


Martyn’s ‘ Virgil.’ 


Knowledge.’ 


Memoirs of H. Martyn. 


Herschel’s ‘ Preliminary Discourse.’ 


” 


* Astronomy.’ 


liani Historia. 

Viger, ‘ De Idiotismis.’ 
Farnaby’s Seneca. 
Blaen’s Juvenal and Persius, 


Voltaire’s * 
Herodotus, 


Henriade,’ 
2 vols. 


Farnaby’s Martial. 


2 vols. 
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Farnaby’s Virgil. | 
“ Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ | 

Blaen’s Horace. 

Plautus. | 

Burns’ Poems. | 

Pope’s Homer's £ Iliad.’ 

Junius’s Letters, 

Callimachus. 

Claudian (Elzevir). 

Hebrew Bible. 

Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of Learning.’ 

Beattie’s and Collins’ Poems. 

Hudson’s Longinus. 

Walton’s ‘ Angler.’ 

Archdeacon Potts’s ‘ Elementary Dis- 

course.’ 

Hume’s ‘ History of England.’ 6 vols. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. 6 vols. 

»»  * Paradise Lost.’ 
Malcolm’s ‘ Political India.’ 
Heber’s Journal. 3 vols. 
Chalmers’ ‘ Bridgewater Treatise.’ 
Whewell’s ‘ Bridgewater Treatise.’ 
Kidd’s ‘ Bridgewater Treatise.’ 


2 vols. 


Bell’s ‘ Bridgewater Treatise.’ 





Roscoe’s *‘ Lorenzo de Medici.’ 


Hulton’s ‘ Recreations.’ 
Shakespeare. 
Livy. 4 vols. 
Pamphlets. 2 vols. 
Conybeare’s ‘ Inaugural Address.’ 
si * Elementary Lectures.’ 
Malthus’s ‘ Definition.’ 
Keith’s ‘ Evidence of Prophecy.’ 
Kennett’s ‘ Roman Antiquities.’ 
Clarke’s ‘ Odyssey.’ 2 vols. 
Hoblyn’s ‘ First Georgic.’ 
History of Greece. 
Bentham’s ‘ Judicial Evidence.’ 
Hindoostani Selections 
speare’s). 2 vols. 
Stewart’s ‘ Persian Letters.’ 
Russell and Jones’ ‘ Modern Europe.’ 
3 vols. 
Bridge’s ‘ Algebra.’ 
Wood’s ‘ Mechanics.’ 
Vince’s ‘ Hydrostatics.’ 
Sophocles. 
Frere’s * Aristophanes.’ 
oo «=. * Panis.’ 
‘ Whistlecraft.’ 
Starkie’s ‘ Law of Evidence.’ 


(Shake- 


(70 be continued.) 














Mr. OscaR BRowNING has 
done good service and set an 
excellent example in publishing, 
through the Cambridge University 
Press, the ‘ Despatches of Lord 
Gower,’ ! English Ambassador at 
Paris, from June 1790 to August 
1792, together with the reports 
of two English agents in Paris, 
the Diary of Viscount Palmerston 
during a visit to France at the 
same period, and the letters sent 
to Lord Elgin at Brussels by an 
anonymous ¢orrespondent in 
Switzerland during the Reign of 
Terror. The indifference of 
English historical writers, and of 
the State itself, to the priceless 
collection of papers in the Record 
Office belonging to the period 
of the Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic Wars is, as Mr. Browning 
points out, not altogether credit- 
able to thiscountry. The Archives 
of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna have 
in great part been given to the 
world either in publications un- 
dertaken by governments, or 
through the labours of men of 
learning : nay, our own Archives 
have been used to good purpose 
by foreign historians ; and Von 
Sybel and others have availed 
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themselves of stores whose very 
existence seems to be known 
only to half a dozen English- 
men. In selecting Lord Gower’s 
despatches for publication, Mr. 
Browning was no doubt guided 
by his desire to throw all possible 
light on the policy and work of 
Pitt, to which he has given 
peculiar attention. Gower’s De- 
spatches are good solid stuff, 
and serve to correct the phantas- 
magorical way of treating the 
Revolution ; but they are not 
distinguished for any profound 
insight or for any special instruc- 
tiveness as to doubtful or unknown 
events ; nor will Mr. Browning, 
if with the valued co-operation of 
the Cambridge Press he pursues 
his excellent work in the Record 
Office, find it difficult to discover 
and to give to the world documents 
of even higher value and interest. 
Gower reached Paris in June 1790, 
when preparations were being 
made for the Festival of Confede- 
ration on the anniversary of the 
fall of the Bastille. We follow 
in his despatches the successive 
events of that momentous epoch ; 
the struggle between the Assembly 
and the Clergy on the civic oath, 


' The Despatches of Earl Gower: edited by Oscar Browning, M.A., 


F.R.Hist.S. Cambridge University Press, 1885. 











the death of Mirabeau, the flight 
and capture of the King, his 
acceptance of the constitution, 
the meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly, the declaration of war 
with Austria, the tumult of June 
21, anc the final overthrow of 
the Monarchy on August 10, A 
despatch of July 6, in which the 
impending attack on the Tuileries 
is announced, shows that the 
famous Manifesto of Brunswick, 
which was not published till the 
25th, had little or nothing to do 
with the action of the Jacobins 
in Paris ; indeed, Gower subse- 
quently speaks of this manifesto 
as exciting derision. On the fall 
of the Monarchy the Ambassador 
was recalled to England. Reports 
continued to be sent home by 
Mr. Lindsay, a secretary of the 
Embassy, and by one Colonel 
Monro, a spy employed to keep 
watch on the English Jaco- 
bins in Paris, whose societies 
he joined. Monro actually wit- 
nessed the September massacres 
at the Abbaye, and happened to 
be present when M. de Sombreuil 
was acquitted and restored to his 
daughter. His account clearly 
disproves the story that the latter 
saved her father’s life by drinking 
a cup of aristocrat’s blood. 
Monro’s letters come down to 
the condemnation of the king, 


An historical review! has Jong 
been wanted in England. There 
is, perhaps, no considerable coun- 
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' English Historical Review, No. 1, 1886. 





when he seems to have had 
orders to quit Paris ; the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. is accordingly 


not described. From that time, 
owing to the outbreak of war 
between the two countries, the 
Foreign Office ceased to obtain 
reports from the interior of France. 
Lord Elgin, who was at Brussels, 
attempted to establish channels 
of information from Paris and 
elsewhere, but his correspondents 
were all thrown into prison. At 
length, in February 1794, letters 
were received from a correspon- 
dent placed in Switzerland, de- 
scribing with no ordinary ability 
the condition of affairs under the 
Reign of Terror. ‘These docu- 
ments have, with some omissions, 
been published in Mallet du Pan, 
who seems to have been the 
correspondent in question ; but 
they well deserve republication 
in their complete form, and Mr. 
Browning has done well to place 
them in the Appendix to his 
English documents. May we 
hope that the exploration of our 
national archives during a period 
of such unparalleled importaiice 
will be continued by Mr. Browning 
and other scholars, to whose 
efforts it appears that we must 
look for a work which ought to 
be undertaken by the State 
itself. C. A. Fyrre. 


try in the world in which one or 
more periodicals are not to be 
found dealing exclusively with 


Longmans, Green & Co. 

















historical subjects. In France 
we have the ‘ Revue Historique’ 
and the ‘Revue des Questions 
Historiques,’ and besides these 
the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ 
and the ‘ Revue Contemporaine’ 
frequently open their pages to 
purely historical matter. In Italy 
the ‘Archivio Storico’ and a 
number of local periodicals of 
the same description have long 
shown the devotion of that coun- 
try to historical study. In Ger- 
many Sybel’s ‘ Zeitschrift’ stands 
at the head of a considerable 
literature of a similar character. 
In America there is no lack of 
organs in which historical specu- 
lations or discoveries can be 
published ; but until the present 
year there was nothing of the 
kind in England. The ‘Quar- 
terly’ and the ‘Edinburgh’ are 
the only two reviews which offer 
space enough for a long and 
serious article, and these are 
hampered, not only by the exi- 
gencies of tradition, but by the 
fact that in form they are reviews 
and nothing more. Other journals 
are edited mainly for popularity, 
and the short space allowed to 
each writer does not give room 
for the development of the nar- 
rative ; while, even if it were 
possible to find the space in 
existing periodicals for historical 
articles of a popular and readable 
character, there was no review in 
which discoveries could be an- 
nounced, rare state papers could 
be published, or in which an 
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account could be given of the 
progress of historical science. 
Urgent as this want has been for 
many years, it has been difficult 
to supply it, More than once 
schemes have been drawn up by 
competent authorities, supported 
by distinguished names, which 
have met no favour either in the 
publishing market or at the Uni- 
versity Press. Messrs. Longmans 
deserve great credit for having 
attempted the enterprise which 
their brethren have shunned. Let 
us hope that they will not find 
themselves the losers. A new 
chance of existence has been made 
possible for a review of this kind 
by the revival of historical studies 
at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
history schools of both Univer- 
sities are in a most flourishing 
condition, and devote themselves 
not only to teaching for exami- 
nations but to original research. 
Also, by a happy coincidence, an 
editor was forthcoming who com- 
manded the confidence of both 
places of learning. Professor 
Creighton, a member of our coun- 
cil, well known as an historian, 
a writer, and a teacher, was in a 
position to combine the efforts of 
both Universities without rivalry 
or contention. A new ship starting 
under such promising auspices has 
a better chance of a prosperous 
voyage, because its sister vessels 
have so often wandered astray on 
the wrong track. 

The ‘ Historical Review’ will 
indeed be fortunate if it sustains 
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the excellence of its first number. 
It consists of about 200 pages, of 
which 137 are devoted to articles 
de fond, a rather larger space, 
perhaps, than we may see in the 
future. After a short prefatory 
note, it opens with an article 
by Lord Acton, one of our 
Vice-Presidents, which can cer- 
tainly have been written by no 
one else. Starting as a review of 
Wegele’s ‘History of German 
Historical Writers,’ it isa masterly 
sketch of the progress of the 
German history during the last 
300 years. An Englishman read- 
ing it for the first time might 
complain of its fondness for re- 
mote allusions, and of the unfa- 
miliarity of the field with which it 
deals ; but a closer study will show 
that these defects are the result 
of the closest compression of the 
most abounding knowledge, and 
that the darkness is only excess 
of light. It is wonderful, indeed, 
that any man should have learnt 
so much as is shown in this 
article, that having learnt it he 
should remember it, and that, 
weighted with such knowledge, 
he should be able to clothe his 
thoughts in such terse and subtle 
epigram. Lord Acton’s article is 
the high water mark which all 
other writers in the ‘Review’ 
must attempt to reach, and below 
which they must strive to fall as 
little as possible. 

The next article, by the Pro- 
vost of Oriel College, on the early 
history of Greece, shows that the 


‘Review’ does not deal with 
modern history alone, but that it 
aims at combining the whole 
stream of history into one. Pro- 
fessor Freeman lends the coun- 
tenance of his great name to the 
new enterprise in an article on 
the tyrants of Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain. From this to the House 
of Bourbon is along jump. The 
Middle Ages receive no attention 
in this first number. Professor 
Creighton was, perhaps, too 
modest to bring his own study 
prominently forward ; but we 
must expect from the historian of 
the ‘Popes of the Reformation’ 
a treatment of medizeval history 
in the future more lifelike and 
interesting than that which is 
found in the prefaces and notes 
of the Rolls series. Professor 
Seeley, V.P.R.Hist.S., deals with 
a family compact between France 
and Spain of an earlier date than 
the notorious treaty of 1761. All 
that he writes is interesting and 
suggestive, but he has, perhaps, 
attempted in this case to build 
too large a fabric of speculation on 
too narrow a foundation. These 
articles close with a review of the 
‘Greville Memoirs,’ by an anony- 
mous writer—well conceived 
and admirably written—which 
contains an unpublished corre- 
spondence between Lord Grey 
and Lord John Russell, of great 
value to the proper understanding 
of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Thus we have in these five articles 
the whole period from Homer to 
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the present day laid out as the 
limits of the activity of the 
‘Review,’ and space found for 
an epoch-making article on the 
science of writing history. 

The next division of the 
‘Review’ consists of notes and 
documents which occupy here 
fifteen pages, but to which it may 
be hoped more space will be 
given in future. The documents 
published are interesting, but are 
chosen too much for picturesque- 
ness of detail than for intrinsic 
worth, The next thirty-three 
pages are devoted to reviews. 
The fourteen books dealt with 
are in each case treated by writers 
who are specialists in the periods 
to which the books refer. Then 
follow some miscellaneous notes 
which might be usefully extended, 
a list of historical books recently 
published, and a table of contents 
of periodical publications. This 


last section appears to be ex- 
tremely well done. 

We welcome most heartily this 
last-born of the Quarterlies, and 
we hope that, owing to the frivo- 
lous pursuit of popularity which 
has taken possession of many of 
its rivals, it may attract a public 
much more large than that to 
which it appeals in the first case. 
History,scientifically and seriously 
studied, is at a very low ebb in 
England ; we are, perhaps, too 
much occupied in making history 
to write it, and the brilliancy of 
some of our recent historians has 
lead English people to place more 
value on attractive style than on 
the intrinsic interest of facts. If 
a better time is at hand there is 
plenty of scope for the ‘ English 
Historical Review’ to work for 
the furtherance of those objects 
to which our own Society is 
devoted. X. 





Tue Ghetham Society, by their 
excellent volumes on the topo- 
graphy and archzology of the 
northern counties, have contri- 
buted in a remarkable degree to 
clear up the medizeval history of 
England. We have now to 
announce the publication of a 
quarto! giving us two compofi or 
accounts of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire manors of Henry de 


Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, in the 
reign of Edward I. M. Lyons, 
the editor of this volume, has 
prefaced it with a very full bio- 
graphical sketch of De Lacy 
himself, relating the part which 
he took in the stirring events of 
the thirteenth century. ‘The 
two compoti’ (we quote from the 
introduction) ‘consist of the ac- 
counts for the years 1295-6 and 


1 Two * Compoti’ of the Lancashire and Cheshire Manors of Henry de Lacy, 
Ear! of Lincoln, XXIV. and XX XH. Edward I, Transcribed and translated 
by the Rev. P. A, Lyons. Printed for the Chetham Society, 1884, 4to, of 


xxviili—200 pp. 
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1304-5 of the stewards, the 
parkers, the farm bailiffs, the 
cowherds, and other servants of 
the great Earl on the farms and 
granges of his Honour of Clithe- 
roe and barony of Halton. The 
first large holding included the 
old. parishes of Whalley and 
Blackburn, taking in Tottington 
and other places; the second 
(called once Haltonshire) com- 
prised Widnes and Denton in 
Lancashire, with Congleton and 
other places in Cheshire, ex- 
tending from Mottram in Long- 
dendale to Aldesley and Little 
Purves.’ The great interest of 


these documents lies in the fact 
that they give us a striking pic- 
ture of Lancashire and Cheshire 
in feudal times, and that they 


indicate minutely the sources 
from which a powerful baron 
derived his revenue. The prices 
given for horses and cattle gene- 
rally, for cereals, vegetables, and 
other farm produce, the state- 
ment of rents, &c., are curious 
items towards a history of poli- 
tical economy. M. Lyons has 
taken care to add a translation 
of the two comfot?, and an index. 

Statistical documents are not, 
generally speaking, very amusing, 
but we may regard them as the 


' Our Parish Books, and what they tell us. 


backbone of history, and they 
throw on contemporary events a 
light which we would seek else- 
where in vain. Time does not al- 
low us, however, to enlarge upon 
that topic as much as we should 
like, and we prefer recommending 
to our readers M. Meadows Cow- 
per’s interesting work, the second 
volume! of which has just been 
published, and shows in the most 
piquante manner the use that an 
intelligent student can make of 
the apparently dull and dreary 
lists so industriously transcribed 
and edited under the superintend- 
ence of the Harleian and other 
similar societies. Registers and 
visitations—such are the two 
classes of subjects dealt with by 
the Harleian, and in the former 
category we must class the re- 
prints of the parish registers of 
St. Antholin, Budge Row, and of 
St. John the Baptist on Wal- 
brook.? These two parishes, ori- 
ginally distinct from one another, 
were ultimately annexed after 
the Great Fire, and thus it is that 
the documents referring to them 
appear in one and the same 
volume. With regard to the re- 
gisters of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
two volumes of which (out of a 
series of five) have recently been 


By J. Meadows Cowper, 


F.R.Hist.S. 1885, vol. ii. 8vo, iv—151 pp. 

* The Larish Registers of St. Antholin, Budge Row, London ; containing the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials from 1538 to 1754 ; and of St. Fohn Baptist on 
Walbrook, containing the Baptisms and Burials from 1682 to 1754. Partly edited 
by the late J. L. Chester, and completed under the direction of G. J. Armytage 


(Harleian Society). 


1883, 8vo, vi--257 pp. 
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issued,' we may just remark that, 
in reprinting them, the council of 
the Harleian Society is, to a 
certain extent, making a new 
venture, for up to the present 
time their attention has been 
monopolised by the parishes con- 
tained within the ancient boun- 
daries of the city of London, 
with the exception of those of 
Westminster and Canterbury. 
The instalment now before us 
gives the register of christenings 
from 1551 to 1754. Of the visi- 
tation records we have lately 
received four volumes, namely, 
London, vol. ii.; Dorsetshire, 
completing the series of visita- 
tions of the western counties, 
made in the years 1620-23 by 
Henry St. George, Richmond 
Herald, and Sampson Lennard, 
Blue Mantle Pursuivant-at-arms ; 
Gloucestershire ; and Bedford- 
shire. Respecting this _ last- 
named volume, the editor, Mr. 
Blaydes, remarks, ‘There is 
probably scarcely another county 
in England where land has 
changed hands so frequently as 
in this; and if the study of 
genealogy serves no other pur- 
pose, it will at least dispel the 
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illusions so prevalent amongst a 
certain class, that the majority 
of the present owners of land 
derive their title from feudal 
times.’ Any reader who takes 
the trouble of studying these 
visitations—what we may call 
the D’Hozier of England—yill 
find plenty of names entered 
which are now household names, 
illustrious in the different walks 
of social, politicai, and literary 
life.” 

Fired with archzological en- 
thusiasm, several private indi- 
viduals have, in emulation of the 
Harleian and Chetham Societies, 
done much towards elucidating 
the history of their country at 
various epochs. Amongst others 
let us name more particularly the 
Rev. C. H. Evetyn Wuitt (Fel- 
low of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety, like Mr. Meadows Cowper), 
editor of the ‘East Anglian Notes 
and Queries,’ and who has very 
naturally taken under his special 
care the counties of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridge, and Essex. 
Mr. White’s periodical, issued 
monthly, does not call for any 
distinct notice, but we may state 
en passant, that with the present 


‘A True Register of ali the Christenings, Marriages, and Burialles, in the 


‘Ss? ’ 


parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, from the year of our Lord God 1551. Edited 


by Robert Hoveden (Harleian Society). 


1884, 2 vols. 8vo, vii— 487 and 3388 pp. 


2 The Visitation of Dorsetshire, taken in the Year 1623. Edited by John 
Paul Rylands, 1885, 8vo, of vi—115 pp. Zhe Visitation of Gloucestershire, 
taken in 1623. Edited by Sir J. Macleane and W. C. Heane. 1885, 8vo, of 
x—312 pp. Zhe Visitation of London, A.D. 1633, 34, and 35. Edited by J. F. 


Howard, 1883, vol. ii. Svo, of 415 pp. 


The Visitation of Bedfordshire, made 


in 1566, 1582, and 1634. Edited by F, A. Blaydes. 1884, 8vo, of xv—2}34 pp. 


(Harleian Society.) 
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year it entered upon a new period 
of its existence; and judging from 
the instalments forwarded to us, 
it is likely to prove a valuable 
contribution to historical and 
antiquarian lore.'' A fac-simile 
reprinted from Speede’s map of 
Ipswich in 1610 appropriately 
faces the title-page of the volume. 
The great majority of articles in- 
serted in periodicals of the kind 
are not, as the reader may sup- 
pose, of very permanent value ; 
but a few, from their character, 
deserve, on the other hand, the 
honours of a reprint, and Mr. 
White has done well in issuing 
as a separate brochure the Index 
to the Visitation of Norfolk, made 
A.D. 1664.2 His edition of the 
great Domesday Book of Ipswich® 
(diber sextus) is still more import- 
ant, because the matters it con- 
tains relate not to Ipswich alone, 
but to the whole county of Suffolk. 
Mr. White’s introduction, notes, 
and commentary throw much 
light upon the archeological 
treasures belonging to the cor- 
poration of Ipswich; and we think 
that he has been wisely advised 
in publishing only that portion 
of the Domesday Book which was 
of general interest. The items 


just described are rather of a 
serious and ‘dry’ character. Let 
us now, by way of recreation, 
turn, with Mr. White still as our 
guide, to the inns and hostelries 
which graced in times gone by the 
ancient capital of Suffolk. The 
excellent antiquarian has much 
to tell us about the laws and rules 
laid down and strictly enforced 
for the making and selling of beer 
and other intoxicating drinks, He 
discourses right merrily on brewers 
and ‘Gannokers,’ Buttlerage and 
Prisage ; the ‘Cart and Horses,’ 
the ‘Half-moon,’ the ‘White 


Hart,’ and the ‘Angel Post’ are 
not unknown to him; to say no- 
thing of the ‘White Horse’ im- 
mortalised by the recollections of 


Mr. Pickwick. Yea, we can find 
many a subject for moralising in 
the coffee-room of the ‘Case is 
altered ;’ and, to quote Bernard 
Barton (himself a Suffolk poet),— 


Truths whick no attention wake 
When poets sing or parsons teach, 
Perchance may some impression make 
When thus a public-house may preach. 


Before taking leave of Mr. 
White we must notice his valuable 
edition of the journal of William 
Dowsing. This work, published 


' The East Anglian; or, Notes and Queries for the Counties of Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Essex, and Norfolk, Edited by the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, F.R. Hist.S. 8vo, 


Nos. I—5 and 11. Ipswich: Pawsey. 


2 An Index to the Visitation of Norfolk, made A.D. 1664. 


the East Anglian. 1885, 8vo, 12 pp. 


3 The Great Domesday Book of Ipswich (liber sextus). 
Ipswich : Pawsey. 
§ Old Innsand Taverns of Ipswich, their Memories and Associations. 
Ipswich : Pawsey. 


I. Evelyn White. 1885. 


Rev. C. H. Evelyn White. 1885. 


Reprinted from 


Edited by the Rev. C. 
8vo, of 36 pp. 

By the 
8vo, of 48 pp. 

















originally in 1786,' 4to, and for 
the second time in 1818, is no- 
thing else but the record of a tour 
made in 1663-65 throughout 
Suffolk and Cambridge by one 
of the parliamentary visitors com- 
missioned to superintend and 
carry out the destruction of the 
‘superstitious pictures and orna- 
ments of churches.’ Of all the 
iconoclasts who in the name of 
religion contrived, during the 
eventful days of the Long Par- 
liament, to do the bidding of 
Puritan fanatics, William Dowsing 
was of the most notorious. Mr. 
White has collected, respecting 
him and his family, a number of 
particulars which are not to be 
found in the early editions of the 
Journal. 

The calendar of letters? just 
published under the authority of 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of London is one of great interest. 
Unfortunately it extends only 
over the short space of eighteen 
years (1350-60 and 1363-70), 
but there is some poss?bility that 
other MS. rolls of the same 
nature may still exist, although 
they have up to the present time 
escaped observation. If they 
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should be brought to light, let us 
hope that they will be calendared 
and published before decay has 
rendered the deciphering of them 
a matter of insurmountable diffi- 
culty. On the relations of the 
municipality of London with 
other commercial centres both at 
home and abroad, and other 
topics of social, economic, and 
domestic importance, the volume 
will be found full of extremely 
valuable information. 

It is much to be wished that 
every regiment in the English 
army possessed historical records 
of the nature of those which are 
now before us.* The history of 
the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany and the records of the first 
regiment of militia had already 
marked a praiseworthy step in that 
direction. The present couple 
of volumes deserve to be ap- 
provingly mentioned and heartily 
welcomed. They contain lists of 
officers dating as far back as 1756, 
with brief memoranda completed 
and corrected to the 21st of last 
May in one instance, and to the 
1st of April in the other. 

The ‘Western Antiquary,’ * 
like its confrére the ‘ East Anglian 


1 The Fournal of William Dowsing, of Stratford, Parliamentary Visitor. New 


edition, with Introduction, Notes, &c. 


Edited by the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White. 


1885. Ipswich: Pawsey. 8vo, of 62 pp. 

® Calendar of Letters from the Mayor and Corporation of the City of London 
(A.D. 1350-1370). Edited, with an Introduction, by R. R. Sharpe, London, 
1885, J. C. Francis. 8vo, of xxx—186 pp. 

® Roll of the Officers of the First and Second Battalions of the York and Lanca- 
shire Regiment. London: Bentley. 1885, 8vo, 2 vols. of x —135 and xiv —160 pp. 

* The Western Antiquary ; or, Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset Note-book, 8vo, 


Plymouth. Parts 2, 3, 8-10, 














Notes and Queries,’ keeps up its 
character for sound scholarship, 
variety of information, and gene- 
ral accuracy. Amongst the mass 
of documents printed in fac-simile 
we have lately received we 
would single out for careful 
notice an article on the Trelawney 
Papers (January 1885), a second 
on Gildas Badonicus (June 
1884), and a third on the Eng- 
lish changes of Celtic Cornish 
names (March 1885). 

The three closely printed 
folios! which have reached us 
from India give us a retum 
of the census of 1872, so far as 
the North-Western Provinces are 
concerned. They have been 
drawn up by Mr. PLowbEN of the 
Bengal Civil Service, and by way 
of an impartial appreciation of 
the work here presented to the 
public we cannot do better than 
quote an extract from the report 
which the Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of the North-Western 
Provinces has addressed to the 
Secretary to the Government of 
India. ‘The Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor considers that this report 
is one of unusual value and in- 
terest. Mr. PLOWDEN has 
treated all the subjects on which 
light is thrown by the present 
figures in a way which, so far as 
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the materials sufficed, is at once 
suggestive and exhaustive ; and 
where his own information (which 
on statistical subjects is unri- 
valled in the North-Western 
Provinces) stopped, has obtained 
assistance from other persons 
qualified to give an opinion.’ 
From our brethren in North 
America and in Canada we re- 
ceive frequent proofs of an in- 
tellectual activity which is still 
unabated, and which produces 
the most hopeful results. We 
need not do more than announce 
here the second volume of the 
Dinwiddie correspondence? co- 
vering the space included between 
March 17, 1755, and January 
1758; it is edited with the same 
care as the former instalment 
and copiously illustrated with 
notes. M. Brock, who has so ably 
brought out this work, is also re- 
sponsible for the official letters 
of Alexander Spotswood, Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the colony of 
Virginia (1710-1722) ;* these two 
series of despatches, as it will be 
seen, supplement each other, and 
afford ample materials for the 
history of the English colonies in 
North America during the epoch 
immediately preceding the dis- 
ruption. They have been issued 
by the Virginia Historical Society. 


' The Census of the North-Western Province of India. Published by authority, 


1873. Allahabad. 


3 vols. 8vo, of civ—512, lvi 


451, and 733 pp. 


2 © Virginia Historical Society ’— The Dinwiddie Papers, 1885. S8vo, vol. ii., of 


768 pp. 


* ¢ Virginia Historical Society’— Zhe Spotswood Papers, 1885. 


of 368 pp. 


8vo, vol. ii. 
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A similar association formed in 
Minnesota also shows signs of 
increased activity,' and the fifth 
volume of its collections appro- 
priately gives us the history of 
the Ojibway Indians, who, at the 
time when the constitution of the 
United States was adopted, had 
made their way from Wisconsin, 
pushed out the Dakotas or Sioux 
from their old hunting-grounds, 
and settled in Minnesota. The 
historical memoir now alluded to 
was written by the late WILLIAM 
W. WarrREN, some of whose 
ancestors had been members of 
the tribe. Prefixed to this work 
is a biographical notice of the 
author, and by way of appendix 
we have a second article on the 
Ojibways taken from official and 
other records. 

Three drochures from the 
Oneida Historical Society must ? 
also be mentioned ; they are ad- 
dresses delivered on various oc- 
casions, but do not present any 
points of special interest, as like- 
wise the proceedings of the New 
Jersey Historical Society (vol. viii. 
No. 4). Of miscellaneous pam- 
phlets lately received some of the 
most valuable are the following : 
A memoir of General Humphreys, 
read by M. Carson before the 
American Philosophical Society ; 
a reprint of Maverick’s curious 
description of New England ; a 
philosophical treatise containing 
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comparative vocabularies of the 
Indian tribes of British Columbia, 
with an illustrative map. This 
was edited by Dr. F. Tour 
and Dr. G. Dawson, is a most 
valuable contribution to the 
science of languages, and will be 
found extremely serviceable to 
missionaries. It is issued by the 
author of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, and forms a portion of the 
treatises connected with the 
geological and natural history 
survey of the dominion, ‘ The 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography’ (vol. iii. Nos. 3 
and 4). Amongst the articles con- 
tributed to this periodical we 
have more especially remarked 
a biographical sketch of the 
Moravian bishop Spangenberg, a 
history of the colony of New 
Sweden, and a paper on the de- 
scendants of William Penn. We 
have left for the last four interest- 
ing memoirs by a distinguished 
member of our society, Major- 
General Watts de Peyster. In the 
Army and Navy Quarterly for 
last October, he has published on 
the literature of the Thirty Years’ 
War an article which has the two- 
fold character of an essay on the 
principal dramatis persone of an 
important event, and of a review 
of the chief works written on the 
subject : this is completed by a 
series of notes to Feil’s Schweden 
in Osterreich, together with a 


! Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society. Vol. V, History of the Ojilrway 


Nation, 1885. 8vo, of 585 pp. 


? ¢Qneida Historical Society "Transactions, Addresses, &c. 8vo. 











biographical sketch of Tors- 
tenson. The massacre of the 
French Huguenots on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day has also sug- 
gested to General Watts de 
Peyster a short notice dictated by 
the spirit of true and enlightened 
liberalism, and, finally, he has 
gathered on the still imperfectly 
known origin and character of the 
Gypsies a mass of information 
which will prove of good service 
to anyone writing an account of 
that mysterious race. 

The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political 
Science’ keep up their reputation 
for thoughtful research and 
genuine scholarship. What have 
been during the last century the 
relations between the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial 
apartments in the constitution of 
the United States? Such is the 
problem discussed by Mr. Horace 
Davis, who shows that whilst the 
colonial period was ‘marked by 
the overshadowing power of the 
executive,’ while at a later stage 
in the heat of the revolution 
‘the absolute supremacy of the 
legislature was everywhere pro- 
claimed as_ indispensable,’ a 
period has now arrived which 
goes far towards realising the 
perfection of government by 
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‘placing law, impersonal, impas- 
sive, and serene, in the innermost 
shrine of the temple, jealously 
guarded from profane intrusion.’ 
Dr. Wilhelm’s History of the Local 
Institutions of Maryland is full of 
interest by the details it gives us 
on the administration and _politi- 
cal life of one of the most im- 
portant provinces of the Union, 
and supplemented as it is by an 
essay from the pen of Dr. Adams. 
It shows amongst other particulars 
that the public lands of Mary- 
land stand in the same relation 
to the national commonwealth 
as did common lands to the 
village republics of New England. 
Dr. Adams complains that the 
planting of English institutions 
in the Western States and terri- 
tories is a story not yet told ; now 
from a perusal of his essay we feel 
convinced that no one could tell 
the story better than himself, and 
we commend it to his serious no- 
tice, and also to that of Dr. Austin 
Scott, another contributor to the 
Johns Hopkins UniversityStudies. 
We may remark by the by that 
several of the authors jointly re- 
sponsible for the valuable mono- 
graphs published in this series 
belong to the English Royal 
Historical Society. 

It may, perhaps, seem strange, 


1 The Fohns Hopkins University Studies :—A merican Constitutions ; the Rela- 
tions of the three Departments as adjusted by a Century, by Worace Davis, 70 pp.8vo. 


Local Institutions of Maryland, by Lewis W. Wilhelm, 129 pp. 8vo. 


Mary- 


land's Influence upon Land Cessions to the United States, by Herbert B. Adams, 8vo, 


102 pp. 


The Influence of the Proprietors in founding the State of New Fersey, by 
Austin Scott, 8vo, 26 pp. Baltimore, 1885. 




















but in writing his account of the 
fourth crusade, and of the fall of 
Constantinople, Mr. Pears has 
avowedly aimed,' besides giving 
us a (most interesting) narrative 
of events, at expressing his views 
respecting that apparently insolu- 
ble problem—the settling of the 
Eastern difficulty. A lawyer by 
profession, having resided for 
some considerable time at Con- 
stantinople, and latterly holding 
in that city the high posi- 
tion of President of the Euro- 
pean Bar, no one was better 
qualified, perhaps, to deal with 
that subject. He has evidently 
studied all the authorities bearing 
upon it, beginning with Ville- 
hardouin, and ending with Count 
Riant. What was the conduct 
of Venice during the Crusade ? 
What was the conduct of the 
Crusaders themselves, of Popes 
Boniface and Innocent III., of 
Philip of Swabia? Mr. Pears 
adopts, on the whole, the conclu- 
sions of Count Riant, and, whilst 
doing so, he naturally criticises 
the narrative of Villehardouin, 
which certain writers have gone so 
far as to look upon as destitute 
of authenticity. He regards the 
taking of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders as the first of a series 
of blunders, or rather as the crime 
‘which handed that city and the 
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Balkan Peninsula to six centuries 
of barbarism, and rendered futile 
the attempts of Innocent and 
subsequent statesmen to recover 
Syria and Asia Minor to Chris- 
tendom and civilisation.’ 

Some of our readers will re- 
member, no doubt, that the first 
volume of Mr. O’Brten’s work * 
was reviewed in the transactions of 
our society (vol. ii. part IT.). We 
need not therefore repeat here 
what we then said about the point 
of view at which the author places 
himself, the spirit with which he 
writes, the strict impartiality 
which characterises his opinions. 
A book praised alike by the Da//y 
News and the Aforning Post, by 
journals of every political and 
shade of political opinion must 
possess a certain amount of merit ; 
and we do not hesitate to say that 
whether we consider the author’s 
style orhisappreciation ofmenand 
things, the perusal of this second 
volume has only strengthened the 
favourable idea we had formed of 
the first. The subjects dealt with 
on the present occasion are the 
Encumbered Estates Act, the Irish 
Reform Act, 1868 ;thelrish Church 
Act, 1869; theIrish LandAct,1870; 
the Intermediate Education Act, 
1878; the Royal University, 1879; 
and the Land Act, 1881. A 
biographical sketch of Thomas 


» The Fall of Constantinople, being the story of the Fourth Crusade, by Edwin 
Pears. London : Longmans, 8vo, of xvi- -412 pp. 

* Fifty Years of Concessions to Jrelana, by ®. Barry O’Brien. London : 
Sampson Low and Co,, vol. ii. 8vo, of viii—485 pp. 


N.S.—-VOL. III, 
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Drummond, Under-Secretary of concessions made by England to 
State for Ireland under Lord the Irish maintains that they 
Melbourne, terminates the book ;__ were extorted by the fear of civil 
and in a concluding chapter Mr. war rather than granted in a spirit 
O’Brien reviewing the successive of justice and generosity. 
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THE FLIGHT OF LOUIS XVI. TO VARENNES. 
A CRITICISM OF CARLYLE. 


By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
(Read March 1886.) 


THE arrest of Louis XVI. during his flight from Paris to 
Montmédy was one of the most important events in the his- 
tory of the French Revolution, and probably one of the most 
important in the history of France. It also forms one of the 
best known’and most admired portions of Carlyle’s history 
of the Revolution. It occupies a whole book of the second 
volume, fifty-four pages of the Library edition. It may there- 
fore be taken as a fair specimen of Carlyle’s style, both in its © 
strength and in its weakness. A careful examination of his 
narrative from a purely prosaic standpoint will throw light 
on his manner of composition. It may be said that it is un- 
gracious to criticise in the petty details of fact a narrative 
which has stirred so many hearts by its tragic pathos, and 
which in its broad outlines is consistent with the truth. 
But here lies the whole distinction between the historical 
poem and the historical novel on the one side, and history 
proper on the other. Carlyle would have said, if he had been 
asked, that his one object in writing history was to tell the 
N.S.— VOL. IIL, Z 
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truth. It is for this reason that he multiplies fact upon fact 
and detail upon detail, until he has brought the scene vividly 
before the eyes of the reader. His accuracy can be trusted 
where he has visited the scenes which he describes, and where 
he is not carried away by preconceived prejudices or ideas, 
In history truth is always more tragic and more moving than 
fiction. If it can be shown that in Carlyle’s account of the flight 
to Varennes, crammed as it is with picturesque details, he has 
not only failed to read aright the authorities at his disposal, 
but that he has completely failed to grasp the direction in 
which truth would reveal itself in the future, he will be held 
to have forfeited his claim to be a historian of the first rank. 
If criticism, applied to this episode of Carlyle’s book, shows 
that almost every statement made by him is either false or 
exaggerated, we may infer that similar criticisms applied to 
the rest of his work will produce similar results, and that his 
book has no claim to be considered a serious history of the 
period to which it refers. In the autumn of last year I was able 
to carry out a long cherished design of visiting Varennes. I 
struck the route of the royal family at Chalons, the point 
where it becomes most interesting. I rode on a tricycle from 
Chalons to Ste. Ménehould, through Pont Sommevesle, and 
from Ste. Ménehould to Clermont en Argonne, where I slept. 
The next day I visited Varennes, lunched at the ‘Grand 
Monarque,’ where the relays were stabled, which the King 
never made use of, and visited the house in which the royal 
family passed the night. I venture to say that no one who 
has not carefully and minutely studied the topography of 
Varennes can understand the most important and critical 
features of the incidents which happened there. 

The first chapter of Carlyle’s fourth book and second 
volume contains a graphic but very inaccurate account of 
the attempt of the King to spend Easter at St. Cloud, 
and his detention by the populace on April 18, 1791.! 

! We see by the account of an eyewitness in Klinkowstrom’s Comte d Fersen, 


i. 103, that the royal family never entered the royal carriage, but only “r/ine, 
which was not allowed to leave the Cour des Princes. 
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There is no doubt that it was this event which convinced 
the King that he was a prisoner, and that so long as he 
remained in Paris he could not exercise his free will, or 
even practise his religion according to the demands of his 
conscience. It was this which matured his determination of 
flight. Indeed, the flight of the King from Paris had long 
been under discussion. Mirabeau was always in favour of 
the removal of the royal family from Paris, but he wished 
tne King to retire in full daylight, in all the pomp of majesty, 
either to Compiégne, Fontainebleau, Rouen, or Lyons, and 
thence to issue orders to which no one could impute com- 
pulsion. Louis would not take this advice, but was deter- 
mined to escape to the frontier ; and when, in October, 17¢ », 
he consulted Bouillé on the subject, that general advised him 
to choose one of three places—Valenciennes, Besancon, or 
Montmédy. The King chose the last, from its proximity to 
Austrian territory and to Luxemburg, as this gave him the 
opportunity of taking refuge in a friendly country if he were 
compelled to leave France, and Bouillé a pretext of assembling 
an army on the frontier to protect the King’s flight. 
Montmédy being chosen, by what road should it be 
reached? The shortest road was by Rheims, Réthel, and 
Stenay ; the longer by Chalons, Ste. Ménehould, Clermont, 
and Varennes. It is generally said that the King would not 
choose the first because he feared to be recognised at Rheims, 
the town of his coronation ; but from the correspondence of 
Count Fersen' it may be doubted whether the longer route 
was not preferred by Bouillé himself. The main objection to 
the longer route was that there were no post-horses at 
Varennes, and that private relays would have to be sent there. 
Not being able to go to Paris, Bouillé sent his son, Count 
Louis, to arrange details. He never saw the King or Queen, 
but carried on all negotiations with Count Fersen, who had 
unrestricted access to the Queen. Carlyle is quite justified 
in calling his third chapter after the name of the Swedish 
nobleman. Although Breteuil is to be credited with the 
' Compare Fersen to Bouillé, Fersen, i, 118, and Bouillé to Fersen, i. 121, 
72 
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authorship of the plot, Fersen was the most trusted agent of 
the King and Queen, and the correspondence between the 
royal family and Bouillé was carried on principally through 
him. But he is not justified in attributing so much impor- 
tance to the Queen’s arrangements of the clipping of frocks and 
gowns and the making of a large dressing-case. Montmédy, 
the frontier town to which the King was to be taken, was 
composed of a town of 2,000 inhabitants and a lofty citadel. 
It was a strong place of arms, and could be defended by 700 
men. But the King was not to lodge there. If he did he 
might be captured. A camp was to be formed in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the King was to live in the Chateau of Thonelle, 
which was only half a day’s journey from the Austrian fron- 
tier town of Virton. It is said in Carlyle’s defence that, 
although he might be wrong in details, he seized with unerring 
grasp the essential features of the story. It is not so in this 
case. He shows no glimmering of understanding what the 
King’s design really was, and what course he intended to 
pursue. The Emperor, the Queen’s brother, was to send a 
force of 10,000 men to the neighbourhecod of Luxemburg, 
which was at once to serve as a pretext for massing troops to 
protect the King’s flight, and to be at the disposal of the 
King for any purpose he might desire. A civil war was not 
only inevitable, but it was to be pressed on. One of the 
King’s plans was to restore ecclesiastical property to the 
clergy, and thus, by taking away the basis on which the 
assignats rested, to cause a national bankruptcy and upset 
the party of the Revolution.' All this would take a consider- 
able time, and during it Louis and Mary Antoinette must 
appear as King and Queen. It was not, therefore, remark- 
able that preparations should be made for clothes and a 
dressing-case, or that the Queen’s diamonds and the King’s 
habit of ceremony should be carried to the frontier by Leo- 
nard, the Queen’s coiffeur. Undoubtedly, many people were 
initiated into the plot—perhaps too many. But that did not 
prevent the escape from Paris, and the failure of the enter- 


' Breteuil to Fersen, i. 128. Same to same, i. 131. 
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prise was made more certain by those who knew nothing of 
it beforehand. 

Next to Count Fersen, Carlyle mentions the Duke de 
Choiseul. ‘He and Engineer Goguelat are passing and re- 
passing between Metz and the Tuilleries.’ This is inaccurate 
as far as Choiseul is concerned. The Duke de Choiseul- 
Stainville, now aged thirty-one, was colonel of a regiment 
of royal dragoons, which was stationed at Commercy, a small 
town on the Meuse. He was summoned from Commercy 
to Metz at the end of April, and was informed by Bouillé 
of the King’s design. He then returned to Commercy, where 
he remained till June 8, when he was summoned to Metz, 
arriving there in the evening of the same day. It was on 
this occasion that it took young Bouillé seven hours to de- 
cipher one of Fersen’s letters.' Choiseul left Metz at 4 a.m. 
on June 10, and arrived in twenty-five hours at Paris. He 
saw the King in the evening of Tuesday, June 12, and re- 
mained at Paris till the day of the King’s flight. Therefore, 
he only made one journey from Metz to Paris, and there 
was no passing and repassing in his case. 

We next hear of a ‘stupendous new coach of the kind 
named “ berline.”’ A berline is merely a large posting carriage, 
very common in those days, roomy both at the front and the 
back, and usually holding six people. Carlyle is never tired 
of making fun of this berline. He dedicates a whole chapter 
to it. He calls it ‘a huge leathern vehicle, ‘a huge Argosy,’ 
‘an Acapulco ship.’ ‘It lumbers along lurchingly with stress 
at a snail’s pace, noted of all the world.’ Again: ‘ Lumbering 
along with its mountains of band-boxes and chaise behind, the 
Korff berline rolls in—a huge Acapulco ship, with its cockboat 
—having got so far.” There is no proof that there was any- 
thing remarkable about the carriage at all. A new coach, 
built by a first-rate maker, is more likely to be light and 
handy than heavy and lumbering. A berline was quite an 
ordinary form of carriage. In the ‘Life of Count Fersen,’ 
vol. i, p. 103, there is an account by an eyewitness of the 
’ Choiseul, Relation du départ de Louis XVI. 38, foll, 
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King’s attempt to go to St. Cloud. On April 18, 1791, 
we are told there that the royal carriage could not enter the 
Cour des Princes from the Carrousel, and the royal family, 
with Madame de Tourzel, the very six who fled to Varennes, 
on the proposal of the Queen, entered the only carriage avail- 
able, ‘ quoiqu’elle ne fut qu’une berline’ (although it was only 
a berline). Also in the frocés-verbal of what happened at 
Ste. Ménehould onthe evening of June 21, we are expressly 
told that the royal family was in a carriage that was by no 
means remarkable.'! Madame de Tourzel says (Mémoires, i. 
311), ‘ Nous voyagions dans une grand berline bien commode 
mais qui n’avait rien d’extraordinaire comme on s’est plu a 
le répéter depuis la triste issue de ce malheureux voyage.’ 
Besides this, we have a minute account of the berline in the 
deposition of Jean Louis, who built it.2. It cost 240/.; it was 
a triumph of elegance and solidity, and, except that it was 
new and luxurious, it was not very different from any other 
large posting carriage travelling along the road. 

Carlyle says that the berline was sent to Madame Sul- 
livan’s, in the Rue de Clichy. Other accounts say that it 
was deposited at}the hotel of Mr. Craufurd, an Englishman 
residing at Paris. The truth is that Mr. Craufurd, who was 
well known in diplomatic and other society, was then residing 
in Brussels, and his house was occupied in the meantime by 
Mrs. Sullivan, his mistress, whom he afterwards married.’ 

The next paragraph of Carlyle’s narrative describes the 
hackney coach standing ‘ at the corner of the Rue de |’Echelle, 
hard by the Carrousel and outgate of the Tuilleries.” A 
hooded dame with two hooded children is made to issue from 
the Duc de Villequier’s door into the Cour des Princes, and 
then into the Carrousel and Rue de |’Echelle, and into the 
hackney coach. 

This is entirely erroneous. Madame de Tourzel, it is true, 


’ Un carosse non autrement remarquable’ in Ancelon, La vérité sur la fuite 
et l’arrestation de Louis XVI. & Varennes, p. 180. 

? Bimbenet, Fuite de Louis XVI., p. 20, and Piéces justicatives, p. 51. 
* Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution, p. 125. 
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passed out of Villequier’s door with Madame and the Dauphin. 
She there found a hackney coach standing close by. The 
coachman lifted the children himself into the carriage, gave 
his hand to Madame de Tourzel, lashed his two horses into 
a gallop, and drove, not to the Rue de |’Echelle, but to the 
open place called Petit Carrousel, close by.' ‘ Not long after,’ 
says Carlyle, ‘another dame, hooded or shrouded, leaning on a 
servant, issues in the same manner.’ So far from the interval 
not being long, the children and their governess had to wait 
in the carriage three-quarters of an hour before anyone came; 
and when Madame Elizabeth did come she was alone, and 
had no servant with her.? Carlyle does not mention that as the 
children were seated in the coach Lafayette’s carriage passed 
by, escorted by servants carrying torches. He was probably 
going to the coucher of the King, where he stayed, much to 
the inconvenience of his master, till past eleven o'clock. I 
may mention that Carlyle speaks of couchée, formed after the 
analogy of /evée. This is incorrect; the proper form is 
coucher. 

Carlyle mentions that the Queen was disturbed on her 
way by the passage of Lafayette’s carriage as it rolled into 
the Tuilleries and entered the Cour des Princes. There is no 
doubt Lafayette assisted at the King’s coucher this night, and 
kept him very late. The children in the hackney coach 
trembled as they saw him pass. If Carlyle is right, there must 
have been two visits to the Tuilleries—one for the coucher, 
and the other to see that everything was safe. It is more . 
probable that there was only one visit, and that it was on his 
return from this that Lafayette was met by the Queen. In 
fact, Fersen says that whilst he was waiting in the Petit Car- 
rousel with the hackney coach Lafayette passed twice.’ 

Carlyle repeats the old story that the Queen lost her 

' Madame de Tourzel (Mémoires, i. 306), says that the carriage stopped 
opposite the house called ‘ Hétel de Gaillarbois.’ The account in the Auckland 
memoirs, iii. 452, says ‘near the house which was formerly inhabited by the 
Duchess de la Vallieére.’ 


2? Madame de Tourzel’s interrogatory, Bimbenet, P. J. 88. 
3 Fersen, i. 2. 
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way, and went wandering over the Pont Royal and into the 
Rue du Bac. This is quite improbable, and is not sup- 
ported by evidence. At that time a part of the present Place 
du Carrousel was occupied by a number of buildings sepa- 
rated by narrow streets. It is possible that the Queen may 
have lost her way in some of them, turning to the right in- 
stead of the left. But she arrived very shortly after the King. 
We read in Fersen’s diary: ‘At a quarter past ten in the 
Cour des Princes. Ata quarter past eleven the children go 
out, conveyed without difficulty: Lafayette passed twice. 
At a quarter to twelve Madame Elizabeth, then the King, 
then the Queen. Set off at midnight, joined the carriage at the 
Barrier of St. Martin, reached Bondy at half-past one.’! Thus 
the Queen, the King, and his sister all reached the carriage 
within a quarter of an hour, and there could have been no 
great delay caused by waiting for the Queen. It is indeed 
possible that the same garde du corps who conducted the 
King to the carriage went back and fetched the Queen. 
Madame de Tourzel tells us that when the Queen arrived the 
King said, with inexpressible joy, ‘Que je suis content de vous 
voir arrivée!’ They all kissed each other and thought that 
their dangers were over. 

Carlyle describes the Queen as conducted by a disguised 
body-guard, who, having led her to the facre, jumps up behind 
as the conductor of the King had done. This could not have 
been the case. The three body-guards were M. de Maldent, 
M. de Moustier, and M.de Valory. M.de Maldent conducted 
the King, M. de Moustier was with the berline at the Barrier 
of St. Martin, and M. de Valory was hastening on the road to 
Bondy. It is indeed possible that M. de Maldent may have 
conducted the Queen as well as the King.? 

Carlyle, following Choiseul, describes Fersen’s drive through 
Paris, and describes it wrong. He makes him go down to 


! Fersen, loc. cit. 

? Madame de Tourzel says (Mémoires, i. 307), ‘Le Roi nous raconta qu’aprés 
avoir été débarrassé de MM. Bailly et de la Fayette, il était sorti sew/ par la grande 
porte des Tuilleries avec une grande tranquillité.’ This is inconsistent with the 
other accounts, 
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the Rue de Grammont, across the boulevard, up the Rue de la 
Chaussée d’Antin—‘ the windows, all silent, of No. 42 were 
Mirabeau’s ’—to the Rue de Clichy, going, in fact, due north. 
As the map of Paris then stood, the direction due north at 
first would probably have been the best way to reach the 
Porte St. Martin. But, as a matter of fact, Fersen drove due 
west down the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré till he arrived 
at the exterior boulevard, and then to Rue de Clichy. He 
wished to call at two places, at his own stables in the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré and at Mr. Craufurd’s (Madame Sulli- 
van’s) in the Rue de Clichy. 

At last they reached the Barrier of St. Martin and found 
the berline. ‘This heaven-sent berline he does at length 
descry drawn up with its six horses, his own German coachman 
on the box.’ As a fact, there were only four horses, and the 
coachman, Balthazar Sapel, was not on the box, but riding 
on one of the front horses.' The man on the box was the 
body-guard, M de Moustier. ‘Two body-guard couriers 
behind,’ says Carlyle. Not so,only one. M. de Maldent 
jumped up behind, and Fersen got on the box by the side of 
M. de Moustier. 

Carlyle is right in saying that M. de Valory was at Bondy 
with the post-horses ready, but he is wrong about the pur- 
chased chaise and the two waiting-maids. They were waiting 
at Claye, some miles beyond Bondy, and there is no authority 
for saying that they had bandboxes, Carlyle laughs at the 
Queen for not being able to travel without maids. As a 
matter of fact, the maids belonged to the children, and as the 
Queen was going to live in a camp for some months, it was 
only reasonable that she should have trustworthy servants to 
take care of her two little children. Besides, the presence of 
the maids did not, as far as we know, cause the slightest 
danger or embarrassment. Next, says Carlyle, ‘ Fersen dashes 
obliquely northwards through the country towards Bougret, 
and gains Bougret.’ Where is Bougret? Who would re- 
cognise in this name the familiar village of le Bourget, sa 


' Deposition of Balthasar Sapel in Bimbenet, p. 59. 
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well known in the war of 1870. ‘Finds his German coach- 
man there.’ How could that be, when the German coachman 
had driven with him as postilionto Bondy? As a fact, Fersen, 
mounted on his own English horse, which had been ridden to 
Bondy by Valory, rode by the cross road to le Bourget, and 
then, according to some accounts, quietly home, after seeing 
that everything was safe in the Palais Royal and the Hotel 
de Ville.' 

We will leave out the next chapter, entitled ‘ Attitude,’ 
and go on to the fifth, which bears the name of ‘ The New 
Berline.’ No names are bad enough for this really beau- 
tiful travelling carriage—‘ miserable berline,’ ‘huge leathern 
vehicle ’—but we have dealt with this matter before. 

Carlyle throughout is very contemptuous about the 
mounted body-guard couriers, who ‘ rocked aimlessly around 
and ahead of it, to bewilder, not to guide.’ This is very unfair. 
MM. Maldent, Moustier, and Valory were men specially chosen 
for the service of couriers, as faithful, strong, and courageous, 
capable of riding for a long time on horseback. They were 
of mature age, two of them thirty-seven and one forty. They 
were of good family, had fought against the mob at Versailles 
on October 5 and 6, and they were of exceptional stature, 
as we know from the tailor who made their clothes. They 
were picked out by M. D’Agoult, the man recommended by 
Bouillé, as the most trustworthy assistant that the King could 
find to help him. Two of them had distinguished careers 
after 1791 ; let us therefore dismiss everything that Carlyle 
says about them. Valory rode in front the whole distance 
from Paris to Varennes, 150 miles, to order relays. It was 
customary to do this when posting, as it is still customary in 
Norway to order horses by a forbud. WUHad there been no 
courier to order horses the delay of the journey would have 
been much greater. 

Then, says Carlyle, ‘It (the berline) lumbers along 

’ Fersen says in his diary, i. 2: ‘ Moi la traverse au Bourget et parti.’ His 


return to Paris is asserted in Weber, ii. 88, but is very doubtful. Fersen arrived 
at Mons at 6 a.m. on June 22. 
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lurchingly with stress at a snail’s pace. The true story of 
the journey from Bondy to Chalons is imperfectly known. 
From Chalons to Varennes we know all about the matter. 
Let us try, therefore, to see at what pace the royal family 
did travel. The distance from Paris to Varennes is about 
235 or 240 kilometres—that is to say, 150 miles. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain precisely at what time the departure from 
Paris took place. Fersen says he left the Rue de |’Echelle at 
midnight and reached Bondy at 1.30. Other accounts say 
that the Barriére St. Martin was not left till it was 2.30 a.m., 
when it was already daybreak,' Bondy was reached in less 
than half-an-hour, and that when they left Claye it was 3.30, 
and quite daylight. The royal family arrived at Chalons 
at 5 p.m. Twice between Nintré (Chaintrix) and Chalons 
all the traces broke. This accident, which took more than an 
hour to repair,? Carlyle wrongly places at Etoges. Had the 
King taken an old berline, as Carlyle suggests, there would 
probably have been a worse breakdown, From Claye to 
Chalons is 134 kilometres. If we subtract an hour and a 
half for the breakdown, we shall find that the party travelled 
at the average rate of eleven kilometres, or nearly seven miles, 
an hour, not counting the delays of changing horses and 
walking up hills. This is not a bad pace, all things con- 
sidered. Madame de Tourzel declares that Louis only left 
the carriage once during the journey, and that the children 
got out twice as the carriage was ascending hills.* As to the 
blessed sunshine, we know from the account of Monsieur’s 
journey to Mons that the day was a dull one, and that there 
was no sunshine to enjoy. 

‘Royalty,’ says Carlyle, ‘flying for dear life accomplishes 
sixty-nine miles in twenty-two hours.’ This is a statement 
of almost incredible carelessness. From Paris to Varennes is 
150 miles, as Carlyle might have known if he had read Croker’s 
article in the ‘Quarterly Review, * published in 1823. The 


? Balthasar Sapel, in Bimbenet, loc. cit, 

2 Madame de Tourzel, Mémoires, i. 310. * Madame de Tourzel, iéid. 

* Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution, p. 119. The article was first 
published January 1823. 
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earliest time they could have left Paris was midnight; the 
latest time they could have arrived at Varennes was at II p.m. 
Therefore in these twenty-three hours they had travelled at 
the average rate, including all accidents and stoppages, of more 
than six and a half miles an hour. 

Carlyle next introduces us to the Duke de Choiseul. He 
is standing ‘in the village of Pont de Sommevelle.’ There is 
no village, and it is not called Pont de Sommevelle. Pont 
Sommevesle is a solitary post-house in a deep valley between 
two hills. There may in 1791 have been a farm besides the post- 
house as there is now, but there was no village, and could not be. 
Choiseul had left Paris at 2 p.m., and had slept at Montmirail. 
He left Montmirail at 4 a.m. and arrived at Pont Somme- 
vesle at 11 a.m., doing eighty kilometres in seven hours—that is, 
travelling at exactly the same pace as the King. ‘ His hussars,’ 
says Carlyle, ‘led by Engineer Goguelat, are here.’ Not at 
all. He might have learned from the Duke’s own narrative 
that they did not arrive till an hour afterwards, when Goguelat 
entered Choiseul’s room as he was dressing. Carlyle has 
a picturesque description of the troops posted along the line 
from Chalons to Montmédi, to receive and escort the King. 
He does not tell us with what splendid military art Bouillé, 
who was concentrating his troops in the camp near Mont- 
médi, had arranged they should be passing through these 
towns just as the King was going by. He is right in saying 
that this was a danger which had better have been omitted alto- 
gether. It is, however, very doubtful if the King was respon- 
sible for this. ‘It was of Majesty’s ordering, this military 
array and escort, says Carlyle, ‘a thing solacing the royal 
imagination with a look of security and rescue.’ Yet in a 
letter written some time towards the end of May, Bouillé 
says to Fersen, through whom he always communicated to the 
King and Queen, thatadetachment of hussars would leave Vitry 
in a few days to take the King to Chalons, and escort him to 
Ste. Ménehould or Clermont, where there will be other detach- 
ments ; ‘ you take care of the security of the road as far as 
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Chalons.’'! Fersen replied on May 26: ‘ There are no precau- 
tions to be taken from here to Chalons; the best of all is to 
take none. Everything depends on celerity and secrecy, and 
if you are not very sure of your detachment it would be 
best not to place any of them, or at least only to place 
them at Varennes, so as not to excite confusion in the 
country. The King will pass then quite simply. We can- 
not assemble the body-guards because we wish to make no 
disturbances at Chalons.’? Nothing could be more sensible 
than these.last remarks, and it appears as if the author of the 
escorts were not the King, but Bouillé himself. The two 
narratives from which Carlyle principally drew his account, 
Bouillé’s and Choiseul’s, were both apologies. Choiseul was 
deeply responsible for the failure of the enterprise ; Bouillé, 
although he had done his utmost, had not succeeded. Both 
accounts were published after the death of all those who 
could have corrected them; and the evidence of letters 
written at the time must be taken to be of superior weight. 
A little further on Carlyle gives currency to the statement 
that the change of the day of the King’s departure from 
the 19th to the 20th had caused confusion. ‘The day first 
appointed, which her Majesty, for some necessity or other, 
saw good to alter.’ There is no evidence that this change 
of date produced the slightest inconvenience whatever, except, 
perhaps, to Bouillé himself. Let us look into the question 
of dates. Fersen writes on April 28th that the King would 
be ready to go at any time after May 15. He could not start 
before, because he must wait for an answer from Spain. This 
probably referred to the dispute going on between England 
and Spain with regard to Nootka Sound. On May 26 the 
departure was put off till the first week in June, because at 
that time the King received two millions of his civil list. His 
reason for desiring these payments was not, as some have 
declared, his fondness for money, but the absolute necessity 
of obtaining funds for the enterprise in one way or another, 
In almost every letter Bouillé presses for money, to form the 


! Fersen, i. 126, 2 Fersen, i, 1. 
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camp at Montmédy and for extra pay to the troops. The 
King sent to Bouillé nearly a million francs in assignats, and 
it was necessary under the circumstances to obtain as much as 
possible from the civil list. A further delay till June 20 was 
asked for by Bouillé himself, who wished to give time for the 
Austrian troops promised by the Emperor to assemble on the 
French frontier. The departure had been fixed for June 12 
because a democratic servant of the Dauphin did not leave till 
Juner1. Bouillé then wrote that it was necessary to delay till 
June 15 or 20. The departure was then fixed for the 19th. On 
June 13 Fersen writes to Bouillé that the journey was de- 
layed for a day. A servant of the Dauphin cannot be got rid 
of without compromising the secret, and her service does not 
come to an endtill June1g. As far as can be seen this change 
had no bad effect whatever. Bouillé had not left Metz, and 
the orders already given were altered without difficulty. 
There was none of the marching and countermarching spoken 
of by Carlyle. 

Carlyle’s account of the disturbances between the hussars 
and the peopleof Ste. Ménehould is inaccurate and misleading. 
He seems to think that the marching and countermarching so 
exasperated the people of that town that they drove the 
soldiers out with 300 muskets, taken from the tcwn hall. A 
hundred hussars were quartered at Varennes. On June 19 
Goguelat brought an order from Montmédi that forty of 
these were to leave Varennes on the 20th, and to go to Pont 
Sommevesle to escort a treasure from that place to Ste. 
Ménehould. They left Varennes on the morning of the 2oth 
and marched to Clermont, where they found the regiment of 
dragoons just arrived. After a rest they continued their 
march to Ste. Ménehould, where they were to sleep. Goguelat 
neglected to sound his trumpets on entering the town, or to 
inform the municipality of his arrival. This caused great 
annoyance, and they were badly received. When they left 
Ste. Ménehould next morning for Pont Sommevesle they were 
howled at by the mob, but nothing more. On the other hand, 
Captain Dandoins, with his dragoons, who, being properly 
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warned, did sound his trumpets and inform the municipality, 
was received extremely well. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Lauzun hussars were specially unpopular with the 
people, nor, as Carlyle says, were they all foreigners. The 
300 muskets were not delivered to the National Guard until 
mid-day on the 2oth, long after the hussars had left the town. 
This was done with the intention that the new-formed corps 
should mount guard day by day fifty at a time.' In fact, we 
are told that Ste. Ménehcould was the only spot on the journey 
where the royal travellers met National Guards at all. 
Carlyle slurs over the fatal mistake of Choiseul in leaving 
Pont Sommevesle, and the direct disobedience to orders com- 
mitted by Goguelat in not staying there even after Choiseul 
had left. It is true that if everything had gone well the 
berline might have been expected at about half-past two. 
Fersen told Bouilléso on June 14. ‘On sera au Pont de Som- 
mevesle le mardi a deux heures au plus tard. Vous pouvez 
compter sur cela.’ There had been an hour and a half delay at 
Chaintrix, and as much again elsewhere. Choiseul says that 
the peasants of Elbceuf, probably of Courtisols, were sur- 
rounding the troops with menaces; that he waited till four 
o'clock, when he sent on the King’s coiffeur, Leonard, in his 
own carriage, with his servant, Boucher, to Ste. Ménehould, 
Clermont, Varennes, and Stenay, and told him to announce 
the delay of the King and his own position at Pont Somme- 
vesle. He is also said to have given Leonard a note in 
which he wrote that the treasure would not pass that day, 
and that he was himself going to join Bouillé. Choiseul, 
Goguelat, and the dragoons mount their horses and ride away 
from Pont Sommevesle. It was then, Choiseul says, about a 
quarter to six. The King reached Chalons at five, and was 
certainly not longer than an hour and a half reaching Pont 
Sommevesle. He, therefore, arrived three-quarters of an 
hour after Choiseul’s departure, and found the post quite 


' Carlyle could not have fallen into this error if he had carefully read the 
narrative of Sieur Lagache printed in Choiseul, P. J. p. 128. Choiseul’s text is 
thoroughly loose and untrustworthy. 
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deserted. Carlyle says the hussars rode slowly away. This 
they could not have done. Had they gone at a walk to 
Ste. Ménehould, twenty-three kilometres distant, they must 
have been at least three hours reaching it, and before that 
time the berline would have caught them up. Besides, 
they might easily have stopped at Orbeval, the next post, 
but that was fourd to be deserted like Pont Sommevesle. 
They must have ridden at a good pace. Choiseul turned off the 
road apparently about eighteen or nineteen kilometres from 
Pont Sommevesle. If the hussars had gene at a foot-pace 
the berline would either have caught them up or have been in 
sight. The fact is that Choiseul’s narrative in these points 
is completely untrustworthy, as Croker saw when he wrote 
his article in the ‘ Quarterly.’' He probably left the post long 
before 5.45, and exaggerates the excitement of the peasants.” 

Carlyle says, ‘ Near now is that Ste. Ménehould which ex- 
pelled us in the morning with its 300 national fusi/s.” This, 
we have seen, is an entire mistake. The National Guard 
was not armed with muskets until after the departure of the 
hussars. Carlyle also speaks of the ‘distant village of Va- 
rennes. Varennes, like Ste. Ménehould and Clermont, was 
a town with a complete municipal organisation. Had it not 
been it could not have behaved as it did. 

In the next paragraph Carlyle repeats the statement that 
the berline has travelled under the weightiest dray rate, some 
three miles an hour. We have seen how false this is. Be- 
tween Chalons and Ste. Ménehould the royal family must 
have gone at a rate of nearly ten miles an hour. 

It had been originally calculated that the King, leaving 
Paris at midnight, would reach Chalons about one o’clock, a 
distance of 161 kilometres, travelling twelve or thirteen kilo- 
metres, or between seven and eight miles, an hour. He reached 
ChAalons at five o’clock, four hours later. Of this an hour and 


' Croker, p. 131. 

2 Madame de Tourzel says (Mémoires, i, 313), that Choiseul ‘ perdit totalement 
la téte. L’entreprise était au-dessus de ses forces.’ Fersen had before protested 
to Bouillé against employing him. 
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a half had been lost by the two accidents, an hour and a half 
in some mysterious manner in setting. off, and an hour more 
on the road. Certainly at no time except when walking up 
hills had the berline travelled less than seven miles an hour, 
sometimes a great deal faster. And this is more than double 
Carlyle’s estimate. 

Chapter VI. is entitled ‘Old Dragoon Drouet.’ The first 
paragraph is an eloquent description of a sunset on a hot 
summer’s day—rather out of place for a day in which the sun 
did not show itself till late in the afternoon. ‘ Unnotable 
hum of sweet human gossip rises from this village of Ste. 
Ménehould. A village, forsooth, with 5,000 inhabitants and 
300 National Guards! We then have a description of Drouet 
in loose, flowing nightgown. This isa translation of Choiseul’s 
‘robe de chambre,’ which means, of course, dressing-gown.! 
Carlyle evidently thinks that Drouet, after his dispute with 
Goguelat in the morning, had been wandering up and down the 
street all day in more or less of ahuff. ‘ Choleric Drouet steps 
out and steps in with long flowing nightgown.’ As a matter 
of fact, he had just returned from cultivating the field near the 
town, the very name of which is known— Malassise.’ An ‘old 
dragoon, Carlyle callshim, ‘stillin the prime of life.’ As a fact, 
he was born in 1763, and therefore was now twenty-eight years 
old. Itis true that he quarrelled with Goguelat about horsing his 
post-chaise in the morning—‘ Engineer’ Goguelat, not‘ Hussar’ 
Goguelat, as Carlyle calls him—but after that he had gone out 
quietly and worked on his plot of land. ‘The great sun,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘ flames broader towards setting. The yellow block- 
head of a courier spurs past the post-house.’ Not at all. On 
arriving at the great square he naturally rides on past the 
Hotel de Ville, not knowing that he has to turn suddenly to 
the right to reach the post-house. Twelve minutes later 
comes the Korff berline, ‘with its mountains of bandboxes,’ 
existing only in Carlyle’s imagination. The salute of the 
dragoons to the Queen and the recognition of the King by 


' Choiseul, p. &.. 
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Drouet is well described, but it was probably from the 
assignat with which the relays were paid, and not from the 
new one brought by Guillaume, that Drouet felt certain of his 
conjecture. 

Damas, in the ‘ Route de Varennes,’ describes himself as 
talking with a man who as a little boy of twelve had seen the 
King drive in, the horses changed, and had heard the master 
of the ‘poste aux lettres,’ not the ‘poste a chevaux,’ say, 
‘Voici le roi et sa famille.’ 

Carlyle repeats the ordinary story of Drouet recognising 
the King, and pursuing him with Guillaume on his own re- 
sponsibility. The official procés-verbal of the commune of Ste. 
Ménehould says that the initiative was taken by the muni- 
cipality, and that it was by their orders that Drouet and his 
companion set forth. With regard to the last incident in the 
chapter, there is no doubt that the rigorous quartermaster, 
La Gache, went out alone. Why Carlyle says, ‘few or even 
none following him,’ and ‘Dandoin’s trooper or troopers 
gallops after them,’ when it is certain that no one followed 
La Gache, and that La Gache was not a trooper but an 
officer, who afterwards became a distinguished general, I do 
not know. 

We now reach the seventh chapter, the ‘ Night of Spurs.’ 
In the second paragraph Carlyle admits that the berline is now 
rushing. It did forty-one kilometres between Ste. Ménehould 
and Chalons in two hours and a half, which is a very good pace, 
—about ten miles an hour, including stoppages. The distance 
from Ste. Ménehould to Varennes, twenty-eight kilometres, 
was done in three hours, rather slower than the long stretch 
between Claye and Chalons. So it is now represented as 
rushing, when it is really going more slowly than when it was 
said to crawl. Also Carlyle’s imagination makes him accept 
too readily Madame Campan’s story about the unknown on 
horseback who ‘shrieks earnestly some hoarse whisper inau- 
dible into the carriage window.’ Inthe third paragraph Carlyle 
has no word of blame for Damas, the commander of the troops 
at Clermont, because he bases his narrative on the authority 
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of Damas’ report, and Damas would not, if he could help it, 
implicate himself. 

As a matter of fact, Damas mismanaged everything. He 
unsaddled his men half an hour before the King arrived. 
La Gache, coming from Ste. Ménehould, was half an hour 
before he could find Damas. He did not give the order to 
his soldiers until two hours after the King had passed, when he 
ought to have sent a detachment to follow him to Varennes. 
He did nothing indeed until after the King was arrested, and 
then of course, it was too late. Damas had strict orders, ‘ if the 
King wished to pass incognito, to allow him to do so, but to 
follow him at a distance of a mile or so to Varennes. If the 
fact that his horses were unsaddled prevented him from doing 
this, he should have made his men mount the moment the 
carriage had passed, and followed it as soon as possible. As 
a matter of fact, this culpable delay was used by a relation of 
his to defend him before the National Assembly as not being 
in the secret, and he was not ashamed to employ the same 
argument himself to secure his liberty. 

Let us pass on to Varennes—‘a little paltry village,’ 
Carlyle calls it. It is in reality a small town with 1,400 in- 
habitants. Carlyle evidently never saw it nor realised what 
it was like. It is true that the carriage halted at the hilltop 
at the south end of the town nearest to Clermont, because the 
King had been told that the horses would be there. Gogue- 
lat, on his way to Pont Sommevesle, had countermanded this 
arrangement, leaving them in the stables on the other side of 
the bridge in the lower town, which Carlyle erroneously calls 
‘the upper town.’ ‘ Hussars likewise did wait, says Carlyle, 
‘but drinking in the taverns.’ Not so. The hussars were 
where they ought to have been—in their barracks, commanded, 
not by the brave D’Eslon, who had been sent off to Bouillé by 
Goguelat, but by Lieutenant Rohrig, a young man of eighteen. 
Indeed, we know that up to II p.m. the sixty hussars left 
at Varennes were ready for instant departure. 

‘Six hours late,’ says Carlyle. If this were true the berline 
ought to have arrived at 5 p.m., which would have been sixteen 
AA 2 
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kilometres, or ten miles, an hour all the way from Paris, in- 
cluding all stoppages and relays. As a fact, the berline was 
expected at about 9 or 9.30 p.m. Young Bouillé, not Louis, 
but Charles, had not gone to bed, Frightened by the disas- 
trous report of Leonard, the coiffeur, who arrived at 9.30, he 
had retired to his room with his friend Raigecourt, of whom 
Carlyle says nothing. The unhappy Leonard, after scattering 
dismay at Clermont and Varennes, misses the route to Stenay, 
where he would have met Bouillé at one in the morning, and 
drives towards Verdun instead. Young Bouillé had orders to 
wait for the berline till four in the morning. 

Carlyle next represents the ‘tired horses slobbering 
their meal and water’ for thirty-five minutes, Tired horses ! 
why they had only gone fourteen kilometres, or eight and a 
half miles, in an hour and a half. Meal and water! why 
the whole difficulty lay in the fact that every house was closed, 
and that there was no place to get lodging or refreshments. 
Of the Queen’s descent from the carriage and her entering 
the house of M. de Préfontaine Carlyle does not say a word. 
The thirty-five minutes are right, but the two horsemen with 
‘jaded trot’ are wrong. There were four horsemen—two 
from Ste. Ménehould and two from Clermont. We are told 
that they passed ‘ventre a terre’; and they cried as they 
passed, ‘ Postillons, arrétez vous ; vous menez le roi.’ 

Carlyle’s description of the ‘Bras d’Or’ is most amusing. 
He is evidently thinking of a country inn in Annandale. It 
does not look on to the market-place, but on to a narrow 
street. There were no drovers there, but four people whose 
names are well known—Poulot Leblanc, the brother of the 
innkeeper ; Justin Georges, son of the mayor, captain of the 
Guards ; Thennevin, Greffier, of Les Islettes ; and Delion, from 
Mont Faucon. This last may have been a drover, but there 
is nothing to show that he was. It is extremely unlikely 
that ‘ Boniface Leblanc’ wore a white apron. Drouet blocks 
the bridge as Carlyle describes. They then return to the 
archway which formerly connected the bell tower, which 
still exists, with the church of St. Gengoult opposite, now 
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destroyed. Some half-dozen in all, says Carlyle. There were 
really ten—Drouet, Guillaume, Chevallot, Coquillard, two 
Leblancs, Georges, Ponsin, Thennevin, and Delion. 

The cabriolet is allowed to pass under the archway. The 
berline is stopped, but I doubt very much whether ‘two 
national muskets levelled themselves fore and aft through the 
coach windows.’ Passports are not generally demanded in 
that fashion. It was quite enough to threaten the postilions. 
As a matter of fact, Sauce (not ‘Sausse’) asked for the pass- 
port with official grocer politeness, holding up a lantern, as 
we know from the procés-verbal of Varennes.'' They get out, 
but there is no authority for Carlyle’s description of the order 
in which they walked. They did not cross the market-place, 
for there was no market-place to cross. They go a few steps 
down a narrow street. Also the demand for refreshments is 
apocryphal. We are told by an eyewitness that the Queen 
asked for hot water, eggs, and wine, and sheets for the bed. 
The wine probably came from their own travelling carriage. 

I must now hurry to anend. ‘The clattering of the tocsin, 
he says, spreads over all the Clermontais, spreads throughout 
the three bishoprics.’ This is rather loose. Verdun, less than 
twenty miles from Varennes, was undoubtedly affected, but 
Toul and Metz were entirely undisturbed. In some forty 
minutes, Carlyle says, Goguelat and Choiscul arrived with their 
wearied hussars from Sommevesle. Forty minutes from what ? 
As a fact, they arrived at one o'clock, about an hour and a half 
after the King’s arrest, two hours after his arrival. They then 
lost a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes at the barricade 
which had been formed at the entrance of the town, and 
did not dare to pass it till Damas came up with his handful of 
dragoons. The account given by Carlyle of the conduct of 
these hussars is not at all exact. Choiseul leads them down 
the street past Sauce’s house to their barracks. He harangues 


' Bimbenet, P. J. p. 195. Madame de Tourzel says (Mémoires, i. 319), ‘Un 
officier s’approcha de la voiture du Roi, lui dit tout bas qu’il y avait un gue et lui 
offrit de tenter de le faire passer.’ The King unfortunately refused. 

* Fouche, in Despatches of Lord Gower, p. 374. 
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them in the barrack square, and it is there that they cry, ‘ Der 
Konig! Die Kéniginn !’ He then leads them back again to the 
front of Sauce’s house. Damas, on the other hand, with his 
four or five dragoons, the only men whom he could persuade 
to follow him from Clermont, crosses the bridge notwith- 
standing the barricade, goes to the hétel ‘Grand Monarque,’ 
finds that the relays had departed, that Bouillé is off to his 
father, and Raigecourt with him, repasses the bridge and 
joins Choiseul opposite Sauce’s house. 

The indecision of the King and his inability to give an 
order is not inaccurately portrayed, but there is no word of 
blame for Choiseul and Damas, who did not act without 
asking for orders. If Damas could cross the bridge with five 
dragoons, they certainly might have cut the King out with 
forty hussars. 

In Aubriot’s flight we have another touch of exaggerative 
poetry. ‘Swimming dark rivers, says Carlyle. All that 
Aubriot did was to ford the Aire, a very paltry stream, and 
ride across fields till he reached the road. Similarly, brave 
Deslons with his hussars ‘ darted to the river Aire, swam one 
branch of it, could not the other. As a fact, he crossed the 
Aire by a perfectly well-known ford, practicable for carriage 
horses, and sometimes even for foot-passengers ; he was 
stopped by the deep, narrow mill-stream which runs in a loop 
from one part of the Aire to another. Deslons, the real 
commander of the hussars at Varennes, should have known 
the country well enough to turn the mill-stream by crossing 
the Aire above the spot where it leaves the river. 

I have finished a very ungrateful task. I would say, in 
conclusion, that anyone who reads Carlyle’s narrative will 
have before his eyes a very vivid picture of the affair as it oc- 
curred in its main outlines. But when he looks minutely into 
it he will discover that almost every detail is inexact, some of 
them quite wrong and misleading. This is the danger of the 
picturesque school of historians. They will be picture-que at 
any price. 

The historian more than anyone else should take to heart 
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the maxim, ‘ Never be certain unless you know.’ We now 
know almost every detail of the flight and capture of the 
King, and I can recall no event more tragic to one who has 
studied it in all its details. The naked truth is far more im- 
pressive and pathetic than Carlyle’s fiction. 

Whether the rest of Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution’ is 
equally untrustworthy I cannot say. I took this episode at 
random because I happened to be interested in it, and because 
Carlyle’s fame is largely based upon it. I was quite sur- 
prised as I went on to find how careless and inaccurate it 
was. 




















THE CELT IN POWER: TUDOR AND 
CROMWELL. 


by J. FOSTER PALMER, F.R.Ilist.S. 
(Read April 1886). 


IN a former paper I pointed out some of the distinctive marks 
which appear to belong especially to the early British charac- 
ter.'. The importance of this is obvious both from a historical] 
and from a political point of view when we consider the mixed 
and various types which in the present day inhabit our 
country. 

I propose now to offer a few suggestions as to the charac- 
ter of those among our countrymen of Celtic origin who have 
attained supreme power in the kingdom, and who have there- 
fore had full scope for the development of their distinctive 
ethnical qualities ; which development may be examined by 
the aid of that fierce light which beats about a throne. 

From the time of William the Conqueror to the present 
day nearly all our rulers have been, on the male side, of foreign 
origin. The Stuarts were no exception. Though Scotland 
had been their home for many centuries, they were descended 
in a direct male line from the Norman Alan, a companion of 
the Conqueror, and the ancestor of the Fitzalans. They 
were neither Celts nor Anglo-Saxons.’ 

Two only out of eight ruling dynasties since the Conquest 
have been of native origin—the Tudors and the Cromwells— 
and both were Celtic, the Tudors being descended from an 
ancient noble family in Wales, while the Cromwells belonged 
to the family of Williams, also of noble, if not of royal, Welsh 

» Transactions of the Royal Historical Society for 1884, p. 190 et seq. 


* Vide Appendix, ‘ Pedigree of the Stuarts.’ The descent from Banquo is 
purely mythical. 
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descent, the name Cromwell being theirs only on the female 
side.! 

The number of our rulers who were of true Celtic descent, 
therefore, is limited to seven ; but these all, with but one excep- 
tion,’ possessed strongly-marked characters. To form a true 
estimate of these we must consider the work they accom- 
plished, both collectively and individually, as well as their 
personal qualities. 

The influence of the Tudors and Cromwells upon the 
history of the English nation, the social and political condi- 
tion of the people, their religious feelings and modes of thought 
and action, has been greater than that of all the rest of our 
sovereigns from the Conquest combined. And this was brought 
about by their own personal influence and inflexibility of will- 
power. When we speak of the tyranny of the Normans and 
Plantagenets we must remember that they were not autocrats. 
The most powerful of them could only exist by the will and 
pleasure of the aristocracy by which they were surrounded. 
And this could only be secured by large bribes, Not even 
William himself, with all his talent and capacity, could have 
held his own had he not parcelled out the country among his 
followers, and, thus attaching them to his interests, divided the 
work among them. Those who ventured to act in opposition 
to the nobility, as John, Edward II.,and Richard IL, lost their 
crown, their power, or their life ; while those who merely failed 
actively to support them, as Henry ILI. and Henry VL, 
passed a life of virtual slavery. 

But the Tudors changed all this. Henry VII. at once set 
his foot firmly on the neck of the aristocracy, and his policy 
was in this respect consistently carried out by all his imme- 
diate descendants. 

The Welsh Britons had now been in a state of slavery and 
dependence for nearly 1,000 years. Every attempt to regain 
their freedom had been hopelessly crushed by the power of 
the English kings. But though crushed, their spirit had not 
been conquered. We have seen in their ardent struggles for 


' Vide Appendix, Tudor and Cromwell Pedigrees. * Richard Cromwell, 
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liberty and more especially in the writings of their bards their 
independent spirit, their intensity of feeling, their impatience 
of subjection, and their desire for revenge. And now the 
whirligig of time has brought its revenges: an Ancient Briton 
is seated on the throne of England, and the pent-up feeling 
of centuries breaks out in action. The Tudors were essen- 
tially men of action, and the old intensity of feeling now 
shows itself in intensity of action. However great their 
differences in other respects, however opposite their characters, 
we find in all the Tudors an ztensity, an impatience of control, 
and a power of will which have hardly their equal in Engtish 
history. Greater changes were brought about in England 
and Wales during the single century allotted to this native 
race than in the seven centuries passed under rulers of foreign 
descent. There can be no greater contrast than that between 
the noble and accomplished family cf Stuart, Norman in 
descent and high in power, dwindling away in the bigoted 
James, the feeble Anne, and the drunken Pretender, and the 
once down-trodden family of the Tudors, powerful to the last, 
and ending with one who possessed, in the highest degree, all 
the great qualities of her race. 

In the Tudors we find breaking out in an extreme form 
the old spirit of religious fanaticism so characteristic of the 
Celt. All the Tudors were, in a greater or less degree, reli- 
gious bigots: bigots only, irrespective of any influence their 
religion might have on their life and character. The great era 
of religious persecution commenced during the reigr of the 
first of the Tudors, and continued till the death of the last. 
Whatever religion they possessed (and it would be difficult to 
define the various forms of Christianity adopted by these five 
monarchs), ‘so firmly did they hold it that they would compel 
all others to believe as they did. Religious persecution, what- 
ever else it may be, is certainly a sign, in those who resort to 
it, of strong conviction, of zeal and enthusiasm. Wise and 
just as most of the Tudors were in other respects, it is in- 
credible that they should condemn others to death for their 
religious opinions if they were not firmly impressed with the 
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truth of their own. Natural cruelty was certainly no part of 
the character of Henry VII. He pardoned both Simnel and 
Warbeck when self-defence would have dictated and justified 
their execution. The murder of the Earl of Warwick was 
only brought to pass through the dominance of his ruling 
passion, and this crime he would gladly have avoided. The 
clemency of his nature was well known to Ferdinand, who 
insisted on sending his own minister to witness the deed, lest 
Henry should save Warwick’s life and conceal the fact; a 
proceeding which would have been quite in accordance both 
with his magnanimity and his duplicity. 

An overbearing despot like Henry VIII. might tyran- 
nically destroy a Suffolk, a Buckingham, or a Surrey because 
he found their influence inconvenient to him; but he would 
not put to death without some motive numbers of his sub- 
jects whom he had never seen, who had never done him, nor 
were likely to do him, harm, and who would be of service to 
him as soldiers if needed. On the other hand, to say that in 
these persecutions they were merely the tools of the Church is 
simply to ignore the whole history and the despotic character 
of the Tudor family. Religious persecution is now so much 
a thing of the past that we are unable to appreciate its bear- 
ings, and are even disposed to hear of it with incredulity. 
But it is in reality only bigotry in its extreme form and un- 
controlled ; and bigotry implies a firm, though not necessarily 
either an intelligent or a consistent, belief. 

Henry VI7.—Never did Shakespeare depart more widely 
from historical accuracy than when he penned the feeble and 
inanimate character of the first of the Tudors in Richard /11. 
But this is a necessary consequence of a one-character play, 
and the character of Henry is purposely attenuated in order to 
give greater intensity to that of Richard, which it is essential 
to keep up till his career is closed. Henry VII. was one 
whose course of action was not greatly affected by dreams, 
fair-boding or otherwise. The most truly powerful king since 
the Norman Conquest, his power did not depend on the terror 
of his armies, nor on his military talents, for he was essentially 
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a man of peace. It depended solely on his vast personal 
influence. Nor was it less real because it was not ostenta- 
tiously exhibited. It was the solid substance only that he 
cared for, not the empty show, and his wisdom taught him 
that the latter was often destructive of the former. Nothing 
shows Henry’s power and influence more forcibly than the 
peaceable state of the country during his reign. No king 
since the Conquest had had the moral courage to maintain 
peace throughout his reign, and in opposition to the will of 
the nation. If not employed in civil war they always en- 
deavoured to attract military glory either by a crusade ora 
campaign on the Continent. This is almost invariably a sign 
of personal weakness. If a king is unable to rule wisely his 
own country, he endeavours to divert attention from his 
incapacity as a ruler to his capacity as a commander. To be 
able successfully to resist this temptation is a sign of moral 
and intellectual greatness. As an example of the truth of 
this statement we have only to look at the career of another 
king of England whose love of peace was as great as that of 
Henry VII., but whose intellect and whose force of character 
were insufficient to support it. And what was the result? 
The weakness of the peace-loving Henry VI. plunged the 
country into the most disastrous series of civil wars that ever 
a nation was cursed with. Henry VII. to use a modern 
expression, struck out a new line of action, and gained a great 
and unprecedented victory over prejudice and conventionality. 
That he was hated thoroughly no one will deny. It is the 
lot of all reformers, and Henry VII. was a reformer in every 
sense of the word. Before his time it had been enough that 
a king should be a good commander, and able to lead his 
soldiers to victorious battle-ficlds. That he should under- 
stand how to rule his country in time of peace, that he should 
endeavour to improve its commercial relations, that he should 
devote any part of his attention to filling the Royal Exchequer, 
that, instead of spending money in foreign wars, he should 
employ it to send out an Italian sailor on a voyage of dis- 
covery in the far West, were departures so new and striking 
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that only the strongest of kings could support the odium they 
brought upon him, while a weak one would inevitably have 
met death or deposition. And so firmly fixed were these pre- 
judices that, although the world has advanced and more en- 
lightened views now prevail, there are still those who, picking 
out a single trait in his character, think they have exhausted 
the subject when they write down the first of the Tudors ‘an 
old miser. To do him justice, we must also call him an 
educator of his country. 

Henry VII. was the type of the Tudor family: all his 
descendants possessed his qualities in a greater or less degree, 
but in none were they so evenly balanced. It was the pre- 
ponderance of certain qualities in the latter which showed 
their characters in a stronger light. 

The execution of the Earl of Warwick was certainly, as 
has been so often stated, a blot on the character of Henry. 
But the assertion of such a fact is greatly to his credit. 
Blots are only visible on a white background, and such a 
crime would form no blot on the character of any member of 
the House of York, hardly on that of a Stuart. 

Bacon has made much of Henry’s avarice and extortion,! 
but the presence of a ruling passion of this character need not 
blind us to his many other great and good qualities. This 
lesson the life of his biographer himself may teach us. The 
‘wisest of mankind’ was not free from the same shortcoming 
as that which he ascribes to Henry, though his opportunities 
of satisfying it were smaller. We do not deny his greatness 
as a philosopher, as a judge, and even as a man, on account 
of his notorious corruption and self-seeking servility. And 
the making of money by bribes and other similar doubtful 
methods was stated by Bacon in his defence of himself to be 
an almost universal custom. 

But Henry VII. was not devoid of some of the special 
vices which were characteristic of the Celtic race. The men- 
dacity of that race showed itself in his unparalleled duplicity, 
which he brought to the perfection of a fine art. Indeed, 

' Bacon, History of Henry V7/, 
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much of the system of Cciplomacy described by Machiavel 
appears to be, and perhaps is, an account of the actual doings 
of this monarch, 

Henry's domestic affairs are not strictly connected with 
our subject. His marriage was a political necessity, and his 
imperfect sympathy with his wife was the cause of much 
trouble and unpopularity. But this was an inevitable result. 
He could have neither love nor respect for the despicable 
woman he was compelled to marry, and who, there is reason 
to believe, would have been willing to marry her uncle, 
Richard III., the murderer of her brothers, had he not dis- 
covered that the nation would be horrified at the unnatural 
union. 

Henry VIIT.—The character of Henry VIIL, in spite of 
his more conspicuous position in English history, shows, upon 
the whole, a distinct falling-off in comparison with that of his 
father. Inheriting, as he did to the fullest extent, his father’s 
intensity, will-power, and impatience of control, these qualities 
took an evil direction through the influence of his mother, 
from whom he inherited many of the vices of the House of 
York. The combination produced one of the most odious 
characters that ever sat on a throne. It would be idle to 
deny his great intellectual qualities, his insight into character, 
and his deep learning, theological and classical, as well as 
political ; while his intuitive power of keeping in touch with 
the masses of the people has only been approached by that of 
his daughter Elizabeth. But, unlike his father, he was devoid 
of fixed purpose, had no definite plan of action, and was 
swayed by the caprice of the moment. Possessing all his 
father’s despotic will, his aim was in effect weak and irreso- 
lute. So long as his will held good in any particular direc- 
tion, it was all-powerful; but he was totally incapable of 
concentrating his energies in a single direction for any length 
of time. The slightest causes served to change his opinions, 
however intense they appeared to be; and they would then 
become as violent in the opposite direction. Direct opposi- 
tion, whether active or underhand, augmented in the highest 
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degree the strength of his determination ; indeed, this was the 
only atmosphere in which his convictions seemed to flourish. 
It was this opposition which kept him for seven years intent 
on his divorce from Queen Catharine and his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn; but the feeblest of arguments, if they suc- 
ceeded in gaining his attention, would overturn his most fixed 
and cherished principles. A few words of theological sophis- 
try from Gardiner sufficed to make him consent, certainly 
against his will, to the arrest and impeachment, with a view 
to execution, of his wife Catharine Parr, a proceeding that 
can hardly be considered trivial. A few words of feminine 
cajolery sufficed to make him change his intention and break 
out into violent abuse of those who attempted to carry out 
his own orders. It is this caprice, I submit, which is really 
the keynote of Henry’s character ; the absence of that steady 
consistency of purpose which, combined with many other 
great qualities, formed the character of Henry VII. The in- 
fluence of Henry VII. was therefore permanent; that of 
Henry VIII. was chiefly felt during his lifetime. This may 
seem a strange statement in view of the so-called reformation 
in religion which occurred during this reign, but | am not 
alone in thinking that the Reformation was really due, not to 
Henry’s quarrel with the Pope, but to a revival of religious 
feeling in the masses of the people, the result, to a large ex- 
tent, of the earlier teaching of Wycliffe. The Agnostic Taine 
and the Calvinist D’Aubigné both concur in this view. The 
former says in reference to this subject : ‘Great revolutions are 
not introduced by Court intrigues and official sleight of hand, 
but by social conditions and by popular instincts. When five 
millions of men are converted, it is because five millions of 
men wish to be converted. Let us therefore leave on one 
side the intrigues in high places, the scruples and passions of 
Henry VIIL., the pliability and plausibility of Cranmer, the 
vacillations and baseness of the Parliament, the oscillation 
and tardiness of the Reformation, begun, then arrested, then 
pushed forward, then with one blow violently pushed back, 
then spread over the whole nation, and hedged in by a legal 
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establishment, built up from discordant materials, but yet 
solid and durable. Every great change has its root in the 
soul, and we have only to look close into this deep soil to dis- 
cover the national inclination and the secular irritations from 
which Protestantism has issued.’ ! 

The latter (D’Aubigné) expresses a similar opinion :— 

‘To say that Henry VIII. was the reformer of his people 
is to betray our ignorance of history. The kingly power in 
England by turns opposed and favoured the reform in the 
Church ; but it opposed before it favoured, and much more 
than it favoured.’ ? 

It is an @ priori impossibility for Henry VIII. to have 
had any permanent influence on the thought and feeling of 
the country. One with no fixed ideas of his own cannot 
mould the opinions of others. The feebleness of Henry’s 
grasp is shown more fully by his treatment of his fellow- 
men than by the numerous and divergent forms of Christian 
opinion which by turns he attempted to cram down his 
subjects’ throats with fire and hemp. Buckingham, Wolsey, 
Norfolk, Anne Boleyn, Catharine Howard, Cromwell, More, 
and Fisher, all experienced his highest esteem and his deepest 
hate ; while Cranmer and Catharine Parr lived through two 
turns of the weathercock. 

Thus Henry VIII., with all the great qualities he inherited 
from his father, failed, for want of a fixed principle of action, to 
confer any permanent benefit on his race and country. How- 
ever great may have been his love of learning in the abstract, 
he can never be called its true friend who sacrificed either to 
expediency or to caprice such men as Wolsey, Fisher, More, 
Surrey, and many others of the most leagned men of the 
time. 

Shakespeare has done all that genius can do to soften 
the asperities and attenuate the vices of Henry VIII. Living 


1 History of English Literature, Van Laun’s Translation. 

? History of the Keformation, book xix, chap. i. page 770, White’s Transla- 
tion (revised by the author). 
N.S.—VOL. III. BB 
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at a period so shortly after Henry’s death, and knowing many 
who had had a personal knowledge of Henry’s character, 
Shakespeare would have ready to his hand all the materials 
for such a work. His respect for Elizabeth would induce him 
to make the best of the character, while his own political 
feelings were always as distinctly in favour of the Tudors as 
they were in opposition to all members of the House of York. 
And the play represents the earlier and better part of Henry’s 
life, before his tyrannical nature had reached its full develop- 
ment. Yet even at this period, and in spite of these tendencies 
in Shakespeare’s mind, we see Henry’s caprice and shallowness 
of conviction constantly breaking out. He believes all he hears, 
true or false, and whatever be the character of his informant. 
The acute discrimination of Catharine stands out in marked 
contrast, while Henry’s fits and starts of love and hatred, passion 
and scruple, confidence and suspicion, form the centre-point of 
the play. If Shakespeare, writing in the Tudor period, could 
not clear the character of Henry VIII., can Froude in the 
Guelphic? Indeed, Mr. Froude’s own argument on the 
subject is double-edged, and tells against him. Shakespeare’s 
was not the opinion of a remote posterity living in the 
nineteenth century and ‘unable to realise political embarrass- 
ments which have ceased to concern them.’ ! 

Such were the two Henry Tudors. Alike in a few general 
ethnical qualities, they were in most other respects complete 
opposites. As physically we see a marked descent from the 
finely-cut features, the noble head and face of Henry VII. to 
the bloated and porcine physiognomy and small and ill-shaped 
head of Henry VIII., so mentally and morally there is no 
less a descent frqgm one who, with all his faults, with all his 
tyranny and extortion, had a fixed plan of action, taught his 
people the blessings of the peaceful arts, and proved a real 
benefactor to his country, to one who, with all his talents, 
with all his knowledge, with ali his great surroundings, was 
guided by selfish caprice, and who, as Wolsey truly said of 


' Froude, History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, 
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him, ‘rather than miss or want any part of his will, would 
endanger one half of his kingdom.’ ! 

The remarkable will-power of the Tudors is a point which 
Mr. Froude seems entirely to have overlooked. ‘ Henry VIIL,,’ 
he says, ‘had no Pretorians encamped at Westminster to 
overawe the Legislature.’? But he makes no allowance for 
the influence exerted by a powerful mind. The power even 
of an army depends primarily on the will-power of its com- 
mander ; and this power, as has been abundantly shown in 
history, may be exercised on bodies of men without the 
intervention of an army. The power of Henry VIIL, like 
that of Henry VIL. was personal. 

Edward VI.—The character of Edward VI. can hardly 
be made a subject for discussion. A youth dying at sixteen, 
though a king, has had but little opportunity of exemplifying 
the qualities of his race. The love of learning which charac- 
terised all the Tudors in a greater or less degree, and which 
they derived from their ancestress, the noble Lady Margaret, is 
shown in Edward in his personal habits of study and love of 
the classics, and in the endowment of the many educational 
establishments which bear his name. But though a student 
and a Protestant, he showed no toleration. Religious perse- 
cution had no cessation during his reign; and he appears to 
have had as little compunction as Henry VIII. himself in 
consenting to the execution of those nearest and dearest to 
him. From his character at sixteen there is nothing to show 
that at fifty it might not have been a copy of his father’s. 

Mary [.—Of all the Tudor family there is none whose 
character requires more careful examination than Mary’s. One 
of the most unfortunate women in history, both in her life 
and in her posthumous fame, there is nothing in her character 
which compares unfavourably with that of any other member. 
The characteristic qualities of her race she certainly possessed 

? Quoted on the authority of Cavendish in Craik and Macfarlane’s Pictorial 
History of England, vol. ii. book vi. chap. i. page 373, and in Guizot’s //istory 
of England, chap. xvi. page 49. 

® History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 


Armada, Appendix to vol, ii, ‘Fresh Evidence about Anne Boleyn,’ page 600, 
BB 2 
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in a marked degree—viz. their intensity, their impatience of 
control, their power of will, and their religious fanaticism. 
But in many respects she compared favourably with the rest 
of the Tudor kings. She was free from the sensuality which 
characterised most of the members of this Celtic family, from 
the avarice and extortions of her father and grandfather, and 
from the duplicity of both the Henrys and Elizabeth. Bigoted 
and zealous after their manner as were all the Tudors, Mary 
was the only one that can be considered in any true sense 
religious. And Mary alone was capable of true devoted love. 
Her faithful attachment to the unworthy Philip stands in 
strong contrast to the peculiar matrimonial arrangements of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. and the intrigues of the coquet- 
tish Elizabeth. But all the crimes of her ancestors appear 
to have been visited on her head, Disgraced and driven from 
her home in early life through no fault of her own, her father 
thirsting for her blood,’ burning with indignation at her 
mother’s wrongs, she was equally unhappy in all her subse- 
quent relations, unsuccessful in all her wars, a prey to constant 
and painful disease, treated with refined cruelty by her 
husband, thwarted in all her best objects, disappointed in her 
fondest hopes, hated by her subjects, and finally ‘damn’d to 
everlasting fame’ for no better reason than that, sprung from 
a persecuting race, and living in a persecuting age, she per- 
secuted, as her brother, her father, and her grandfather had 
done before her. That Mary was a persecutor no one will 
deny. But the amount of religious persecution she inflicted 
will bear no comparison with that of either Henry VIII. or 
Elizabeth. They called their persecutions by another name 
it is true ; but the act was in its essence precisely the same, 
the difference was in name only. Mary called Protestantism 
heresy, Elizabeth called Popery treason. The adherents of 
both suffered equally for their religion, and forthat alone. A 


' Vide Froude’s ‘ Fresh Evidence about Anne Boleyn.’ If Chapuys’s letters to 
the Emperor prove anything, they prove conclusively that but for their relation- 
ship to Charles both Queen Catharine and Mary would have been put out of the 


way, 
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persecutor by hereditary descent, a persecutor by education, 
belonging to a persecuting Church, and advised to persecute 
by her spiritual advisers, is it not too much to expect that she 
alone, the most conservative of her race, should be in advance 
of her age, and emancipate herself from this too prevalent 
custom? And she would be no Tudor if she proceeded in a 
half-hearted manner: she had all the fierceness, bigotry, in- 
tolerance, and intensity of her race. And there is little doubt 
that she believed persecution to be a religious duty. This 
we can hardly assert of the subtler minds of Henry VIL., 
Henry VIII., and Elizabeth. Intellectually, perhaps, Mary 
was the feeblest of the Tudors, but morally she was the 
strongest. All dynasties have their scapegoat; there is no 
fact so well established in history as that the sins of the 
fathers are visited on the children. The crimes of the Bour- 
bons were heaped on the head of the unoffending Louis XVI. 
Of the English Stuarts Charles I. was not the guiltiest. And 
the Nemesis of the House of Tudor fell upon the most 
virtuous of her line. 

Elizabeth —The last of the Tudor kings shows no falling 
off in the distinctive qualities of her House. Indeed she par- 
takes in some degree of the character of them all. A religious 
persecutor like the rest, her own religious convictions were, 
toa greater degree than any of them, a matter of expediency. 
At the beginning of her reign it was doubtful whether Popery 
or Protestantism would prevail, and her choice doubtless de- 
pended to some extent on the increasing influence in England 
of the latter, and on the attitude of the Pope and the bishops 
towards her. The power of her will there is no room to 
doubt ; and her peers, both temporal and spiritual, found that 
even a woman could inherit a considerable share of the arbi- 
trary nature of Henry VIII. At the same time she was 
second only to him in her estimate of the popular feeling. 
Her respect for the vox populi was one great secret of her 
success. But with her counsellors and with foreign States her 
line of conduct was almost as Machiavellian and as replete 
with dissimulation as that of Henry VII. himself. As a judge 
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of character she certainly excelled: her advisers were all men 
of great parts; the Earl of Leicester was the only really 
worthless character who enjoyed her favour, and here, there 
is little reasonable doubt, she was blinded by Cupid. She 
could see through the feebleness of character of the great 
Bacon, and though she made use of him in the vilest offices, 
though he sacrificed for ever his good name out of abject ser- 
vility to her, she never advanced, never fully trusted him. 

The unprecedented success of Elizabeth’s reign was due 
partly to her own character, partly to that of her ancestors. 
As all the crimes and shortcomings of the Tudors appear to 
have been visited on the head of the unfortunate Mary, so the 
accumulated results of their great qualities were reaped by 
Elizabeth. All that had gone before paved the way for the 
grandeur, political, naval and military, literary, philosophi- 
cal, and commercial, of her reign. Her talents were certainly 
not equal to those of her father and grandfather, but she 
had greater constancy of purpose than the former, and greater 
sympathy with the masses than the latter. She had not the 
conscientious bigotry of her sister, but the greater adaptability 
of her religious convictions served her in good stead with the 
people. All her qualities were telling ones, and her popularity 
has never been equalled before or since in our history. Few 
rulers have ever been able to shed with impunity the blood of 
a crowned head upon the scaffold: the execution of Charles I. 
almost turned the tide of popular opinion against the power- 
ful Cromwell: but so great and durable was the popularity of 
Elizabeth that the condemnation and execution of the Queen 
of Scots were followed by bonfires and demonstrations of joy 
throughout the city of London. 

In fine, it was during the century allotted to the native 
line of Tudor kings that our country emerged from the con- 
dition of medizval barbarism into that of post-medizval civili- 
sation. And this was due in no small degree to the personal 
character of the race from which they sprang. It was Henry 
VII. who first practically showed his subjects the blessings of 
peace, and thus paved the way for the vast progress made in 
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the peaceful arts in commerce, in literature, in science, in 
philosophy, in discovery, and in legislation that took place 
during his reign and those of his successors. And the result 
of this teaching was made permanent by the genius of Shake- 
speare, who, by his vivid pictures of the evil consequences of 
war, and the bitter sarcasm with which he treated the old 
warlike spirit, has done more than any other man since the 
early foundation of Christianity to establish a love of peace 
on a sound mental footing. 

‘I am not yet of Percy’s mind, the Hotspur of the North ; 
he that kills me some six or seven dozen of Scots at a break- 
fast, washes his hands, and says to his wife, “ Fie upon this 
quiet life! I want work!”’! 

‘Can honour set a leg? No. Oranarm? No. Or take 
away the grief of a wound? No. Honour hath no skill in 
surgery, then? No. What zs honour? A word. What is in 
that word honour? What is that honour? Air. Who hath 
it? He that died o’ Wednesday. But will it not live with 
the living? No. Why? Detraction will not suffer it. There- 
fore I'll none of it.’ ? 

Still more is war divested of its artificial glamour and 
made to appear in all its naked horror and absurdity in the 
account of the siege of Troy in ‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ The 
disillusioning worked out in this play in the person of Ther- 
sites is a boon to humanity. The real origin of the war is 
here reduced to its true dimensions, The semi-divine heroes 
of the ‘Iliad’ are stripped of the artificial halo of romance in 
which they have been enveloped by the genius of Homer, and 
shown to be what they really are, uncultured barbarians in an 
extremely low state of mental and moral development, with 
only a faint glimmering sense of justice, capable of all but 
the most atrocious crimes, recognising none but the most 
rudimentary obligations, and, indeed, hardly capable of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong. The ethics of the ‘Iliad,’ 
Shakespeare teaches us, are not adapted for Christians of the 
sixteenth century. 

' Henry /V., part 1, act ii. sc. 4. ? Jbid. act v. sc. 1, 
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And it was the Tudors who, by crushing the power of the 
aristocracy, paved the way for that of the masses, which has 
been increasing ever since. This was a necessary result of 
their policy. No monarchy can subsist for long without some 
external support. Tyranny is necessarily self-destructive. 
For a time the invincible will of the Tudors sufficed to up- 
hold them in their power without the props they had thrown 
aside. But as soon as their firmly grasped sceptre descended 
to a feebler race, the democracy asserted its power, and the 
monarchy of former times was for ever swept away. 

On the one side we see the great and powerful House of 
Tudor, representative of the royal authority, opposing its vast 
strength against all rivalry, both lay and ecclesiastic, and 
asserting its despotic will against the world. On the other 
side we see Cromwell, as the representative of the national 
will, applying the whole force of his still greater capacity and 
will-power in the contrary direction. And between these two 
opposing forces (both Celtic in their chief exponents) we see 
the Norman House of Stuart ' and the Norman line of peers, 
both degenerated from centuries of power and mental indo- 
lence, crushed to atoms as between two vast millstones. 


"Tis dangerous, when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incenséd points 
Of mighty opposites. 


Cromwell.—Of the second family of our native rulers we 
have practically but one example. Of the early history of 
the ancestors of Oliver Cromwell we know but little so far 
as their personal characters are concerned, They attained 
in early times to a distinguished position in Welsh history, 
and at a later period they succeeded in attracting the atten- 
tion of the Tudor and Stuart kings, under whom they served 
in various capacities.?, But whatever may have been the actual 
course of the mental development of this family, however 
long may have continued its latent period of growth, we know 


! Vide Appendix, Stuart pedigree. 
* Vide Appendix, Cromwell pedigree, 
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that it reached its culminating point in the mind of Oliver 
Cromwell, and that then, by an almost universal law, retro- 
grade metamorphosis immediately set in, and the accumula- 
tion of mental power came to an end. In minds of the 
highest order this has always been the case. It is exemplified 
by Aristotle in the degeneracy of mind (@8<Xrepia) of the de- 
scendants of Cimon, of Pericles, and of Socrates; and more 
recent experience points in the same direction. We must 
therefore consider Oliver Cromwell as the end of a series. If 
his great qualities were not inherited by his descendants, it 
was because the mental power of the race was, as it were, 
used up. The culmination and subsequent degeneration of 
intellect in families is a fact which no arguments can explain 
away. gopa ydp ris éotw év Tois yeveow avdpov, doTrep év 
Tois KaTa Tas ywMpas ywyvomévois’ Kal éviote, dv } ayaOdv, TO 
yévos, éyytyvovrat bia Twos ypdvouv avdpes trepittol. Kadteta 
mad avadidiwew.' (‘De Rhetorica,’ lib. ii. cap. 15.) 

We have seen in the Tudor family the qualities of the 
Celtic race standing out in strong relief; but shorn of much 
of their effect by certain shortcomings and weaknesses, moral 
or intellectual, in each of its members, But in Cromwell we 
have no deductions to make allowance for, no indecision to 
mar the full force of his influence. Whatever hesitation of 
purpose there may have been in his own mind, in his own 
mind the struggle was worked out, and the world saw only 
its result in the unalterable determination and inevitable 
course of action. He appears, by his own confession, to have 
experienced great difficulty in deciding on any strong course 
of action ; but when once he had convinced Aimself his work 
was done, no earthly power could intervene between his intent 
and its fulfilment. And the result of his mental struggles 
was constantly in favour of the extreme course of action. 
Whatever was the question at issue, he always played trumps, 


) For there is a certain (definite) ebb and flow in (the mental development of) 
families of men, as indeed there is in that of nations; and sometimes, if the 
family be a talented one, (a succession of) eminent men arise in it for a certain 
period ; and then a backward movement takes place. 
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or, more scientifically speaking, the dynamic invariably pre- 
vailed over the static forces of his nature. 

In Cromwell the old spirit of religious fanaticism existed 
in all its force, and framed the whole course of his life ; and 
though not a religious persecutor, but in favour of the most 
perfect liberty of worship,’ his hatred of the Churches of 
Rome, of England, and even of Scotland, had no small in- 
fluence on his dealings with those in high authority in Great 
Britain, and with those proceedings which caused the terror 
of his name in the Sister Isle. In Cromwell, far more than 
in the Tudors, was revived the old emotional religious spirit 
of the Celts. So great was the spiritual intensity of Puri- 
tanism, of which Cromwell is a type, that it needed no visible 
signs or tokens to impress the minds of its followers. It 
was Puritanism, as Taine admits, which brought about the 
regeneration of England: and but for this strong current, 
the Church of England would have fallen back into the hands 
of Rome. Cromwell, like a true Celt, knew how to dissemble, 
and no doubt often turned the faculty to good advantage ; but 
this does not prove, as has been so often assumed, that he was 
therefore a hypocrite in religion. It is possible, nay, inevitable, 
that his vast intellect was able to detect some of the mistakes 
and extravagances of many of its exponents; but there can 
be little doubt that, upon the whole, he was deeply imbued 
with that extreme form of spirituality which had so powerful 
an effect on his followers, and which has moulded the whole 
tenour of religious thought in Britain ever since. 

Of Cromwell's intensity, will-power, and impatience of 
control it is needless to speak. In him were these qualities of 
the Celt personified. In him they found a field of action that 
had never before existed. The phileleuthery of the Tudors 
was personal, that of Cromwell was national. Independent 
of the least shadow of control as were the Tudors, it was no 
part of their programme to allow liberty to their subjects. In 
their laws they no doubt studied the best interests of the 


' P. E. Dove, in the /mperial Dictionary of Universal Biography, calls him 
‘the apostle of religious toleration.’ 
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people, but their liberty was the last thing they thought 
of. If paternal government can ever be a success it should 
have been under the Tudors ; for by them it was carried out 
in its most extreme form and under the most favourable con- 
ditions, and under them it does not appear to have been 
greatly resented. But it was this which finally overthrew the 
monarchy: the love of liberty in the human mind is greater 
than the love of happiness and content, greater than the love 
of ease and protection. No nation, certainly no nation of 
British origin, will long submit to a condition of slavery, 
however paternal in its origin. The love of personal freedom 
which characterised the Tudors existed also in their subjects, 
and, accumulating in the minds of men, broke out in over- 
whelming force in the seventeenth century, and, under their 
great leader, overthrew the monarchy which had done so much, 
had passed so many stringent laws, to ensure their personal 
well-being, but had paid so little regard to their love of 
freedom. 

And now, after 200 years of freedom, in the teeth of all 
modern principles of political economy, Socialists are again 
clamouring for that State-interference which existed in its only 
possible form under the Tudors, when men who failed to 
obtain employment were flogged at the cart’s-tail, and vagrancy 
was punished with death; a state of things which was fatal 
to the government of the time, and which, but for the genius 
of Cromwell, would have led to complete anarchy ; a state of 
things which our fathers fought and died to abolish. What- 
ever it may be to other nations, to Englishmen freedom is 
dearer than bread, and if ever this blessing is interfered with 
by excessive State interference in the interests of any or all 
classes, another Cromwell will arise in our midst who will show 
that the old Celtic love of freedom is still amongst us. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. E. MALDEN said: I have listened with great interest to 
Dr. Palmer’s paper, which deals, I think, with a very important and 
interesting subject : the permanence of family types, intellectual and 
physical, and the possibility of tracing them in history. On a large 
scale ethnic characteristics are very important, as helping to determine 
the course of the history of nations ; and, on a smaller scale, family 
characteristics are important when displayed in a ruling family such 
as the ‘ludors. That such family characteristics exist no one can 
doubt who has investigated, however slightly, the subject of scientific 
genealogy. The Claudii in Rome, the Stuarts in Scotland and 
England, the Bourbons in France, Spain, and Italy are interesting 
examples. In many of these cases, however, notably in the case of 
the Bourbons and the Claudian emperors, constant intermarriages 
have tended to preserve or intensify a type. I doubt whether it is 
safe to assume that one single male line of ancestors, from whom a 
surname is taken, is necessarily the dominant factor in the family 
character of their descendants. It may be so in some cases, but a 
complete investigation must take count of all the more immediate 
ancestors. More remote ancestors exercise rapidly decreasing propor- 
tions of influence, unless they recur through intermarriage. If a father 
is responsible, on an average, for half his child, a grandparent is 
responsible for one quarter, a great-grandparent for one-eighth, and 
soon. Mr. Francis Galton, whose experience of genealogical facts is 
probably greater than that of anyone else, says: 

‘We should remember the insignificance of any single ancestor in 
aremote degree. In the fourth generation backwards there are sixteen 
ancestors, from whom the child receives on the average an equal 
inheritance. . . .’ 

‘I found that when making photographic composites of persons of 
the same race, that the change of one component in a group of eight 
different portraits rarely made any appreciable difference in the 
compound result... .’ 

‘But when an alien element of race or disease has been intro- 
duced into the family, its influence lasts longer ; so that a dash of 
Hebrew, or even of Huguenot, blood may be traced far beyond the 
great-grandchildren.’—ZJntroduction to Record of Family Seuiin, 

pp. 1, 2, F. Galton, F.R.S. 

I should doubt, therefore, whether the characteristics of the 

Tudors can safely be called Celtic. Far more should I doubt whether 
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Cromwell was appreciably Celtic at all. Richard Williams was, 
according to the received story, great-grandfather to Oliver Cromwell 
in the ma/e line. But Richard Williams had an English mother, and 
to judge from his name he was the descendant in the male line of 
one of the Norman adventurers in Wales. A pure Welshman would 
not be ‘son of William.’ At all events for three generations before 
the Protector the family intermarried in the Eastern counties. To 
revert, however, to the Tudors. Henry VII.’s paternal great- 
grandfather and great-grandmother were apparently Welsh ; therefore 
his grandfather was Welsh, and he was one-quarter Welsh, one- 
quarter French, one-half English or Norman. (.See Genealogy 
subjoined, pp. 367-370.) 

‘This supposes that each ancestor had the average influence upon 
him. We can hardly accept Welsh as such a specially alien influence 
that its effects would be marked, as the effects of Hebrew blood are 
marked, beyond the average. Celt and Teuton are Aryans. Welsh 
blood is not always entirely Celtic ; English bl.od is not always 
entirely Teuton. ‘The French blood of Katharine de France had 
at ‘east as much chance of modifying the characteristics of the family 
as had the Welsh blood of Owen Tudor. But surely when we 
coasider the characteristics of the House of Tudor we do not look 
chiefly to Henry VII. The imperious will, the masterfulness, the 
brutal English common-sense, the fellow-feeling with their countrymen 
which made Henry VIIL. and Elizabeth popular through all, are not 
characteristic of the first Tudor. Even his personal courage was not 
cuite above suspicion. I am not considering their comparative 
excellence as sovereigns ; but I do say that there is a strong family 
likeness between Henry VIIL., his children and his sisters, which is 
not remarkably like anything which we know of Henry VII., and 
which appears when the element of Celtic blood is reduced to one- 
eighth and then to one-sixteenth in the composition of the family. 
Is it possible to tell whence this common character came? It is, 
I think, possible to suggest a more likely origin than the very 
insignificant Owen Tudor and his silly Valois wife. If we look into 
the subjoined genealogy we shall see that, among the elements which 
concentrate upon Henry VIII., the Plantagenets, including the 
Beauforts, are the only family that recurs among the immediate an- 
cestors, and that further back the Plantagenets recur again and again. 
Elizabeth of York was descended in three lines from Edward IIL., 
in two more from Edward I., and in another from Henry IIL. 
Henry VII. was descended from Edward III., Edward L, and 
Henry III., in different lines. Queen Elizabeth’s mother, Anne 
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Boleyn, was also descended from Edward I. The recurrence of 
Plantagenet blood is remarkable, and I should venture to say the 
recurrence of Plantagenet characteristics too. We, at all events, bring 
the Tudors here into connection with a powerful family whose here- 
ditary abilities and passions are a commonplace of history. They are 
connected, moreover, with this family through repeated intermarriages 
of cousins, the influence of which upon family characteristics is known 
to be extremely powerful ; there are no other remarkable family 
combinations in their ancestry to counteract this ; and finally, they 
show much of the courage and energy, much of the donhomie, and 
much of the cruelty and sensuality, of some of these closely interwoven 
ancestors. Absolute proof cannot be looked for in such a matter, 
but I am strongly of opinion that the Tudors inherited from two 
women, the Lady Margaret Beaufort and the Lady Elizabeth of 
York, something more than a claim to the English crown—the ability, 
I mean, to wear it. I must let the subjoined genealogy (pp. 367-370) 
explain my reasons more fully. 

Dr. Palmer, in reply, said :—Mr. Malden, in his remarks, has so 
fully entered into the spirit of my paper, that I can only thank him for 
bringing into prominence its central idea, while venturing to differ from 
him in a few matters of detail. It is objected that too much importance 
is attached to hereditary influence in the direct male line of descent. 
If we believe in hereditary influence at all, in the persistence of type, 
and in the accumulation or evolution of mental or physical qualities, 
we must attribute a certain predominance of these influences in the long 
run to a male line of descent. The familiar way in which we speak 
of family characters shows that universal experience has consented 
to attribute a certain generic similarity among those bearing the same 
surname.' The Stuarts and the Claudii were not alone in having 
characters which marked them out from other men. Nor were the 
elder Bourbons, who, though intellectually far inferior, resembled the 
Stuarts in many respects. Charles X. and his grandson learned no 
more in adversity than Louis XIV. had done in prosperity. ‘The 
mental or physical character of a woman may sometimes be traced 
in her far-off descendants, but it comes down in the male line. This 
is the case with Nell Gwynne, whose features may still be traced in 
the direct line of her descendants. The Hapsburg line came to an 
end with Maria Theresa, and a new departure appeared to take place 


1 E.g. ‘The family character seems to be owing partly to the physical connec- 
tion’ (Adam Smith, Mora/ Sentiments, p. 306). Mr. Malden himself, even when 


opposing this view, gives unconscious support to it by speaking of /Vantagenet 
characteristics. 
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under her son Joseph II. ‘Joseph,’ said Frederick the Great, ‘is an 
emperor such as Germany has not had for a long time.’ 

To take a more striking instance, William the Conqueror we 
consider to be a typical Norman, and yet his mother was a French 
girl of humble parentage. And surely we may assume that William 
inherited his courage, his military capacity, and his dauntless love of 
enterprise from his distant ancestor, Rolf the Ganger, rather than 
from the worthy tanner who was his grandfather on the maternal 
side. His warlike spirit certainly showed no falling off from that of 
the long line of his paternal ancestors, though if we accept the mathe- 
matical theory adopted by Mr. Malden, it ought to have deteriorated 
to the extent of one-half from the admixture of plebeian blood. 

In speaking of the Celtic qualities of the Tudors, I have excluded 
those which are not common to them all, as these may have come 
from the female side ; nor would I in the least underestimate the in- 
fluence on them of Plantagenet blood, especially that of the mothers 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Indeed, I have attributed most of 
their vices to Elizabeth of York, their learning and what virtues they 
possessed, to Margaret Beaufort. But where character is thus traced, 
it is always in its origin strongly marked. On the other hand, we can 
hardly expect a woman to transmit her character to her descendants 
when she has no character worth mentioning to transmit ; which, as 
Mr. Malden admits, was the case with Catherine of Valois. Therefore 
on this ground also, we cannot accept as proven the equal division 
of hereditary impression among all the ancestors indiscriminately. 
Without endorsing Pope’s dictum that ‘most women have no cha- 
racters at all,’ we may safely assert that this absence of a marked 
character would occur more frequently on the female side, and that 
this alone would suffice to give a preponderating influence to male 
descent. 

The Tudors and the Stuarts were both families possessing strongly 
marked characters. The Tudor character was seen in all the direct 
descendants of Henry VII.; and it contains elements which we do 
not find in any of the Plantagenet kings. No one would deny the 
existence of the Tudor character in his grand-daughters Mary and 
Elizabeth, diverse as were the characters of their mothers. But there is 
very little of the Tudor in James I. who was Henry’s great-great-grand- 
son, both on his father’s and his mother’s side. The line of descent 
having passed through two females on each side (Margaret Tudor 
and Mary Stuart, on the one side, and Margaret Tudor and Margaret 
Douglas on the other) the Tudor stamp was as completely effaced as 
if it had never existed. Yet the Stuart type continued in all its force ; 
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for in Charles I. we see as strongly as in his far-off ancestor, James I. 
of Scotland, the love of literature and the fine arts, combined with 
that uncompromising spirit of resistance to public opinion which led 
them both to a violent death. Here the direct line of descent was 
broken only once, and both were descended in the male line from 
the same ancestor. But when, in its turn, the Stuart line is broken, 
by female descent, in its turn also the Stuart type disappears. It 
would be difficult to recognise in George I. with his contempt for 


- *bainting and boetry,’ the great-grandson of one of the Stuart kings, 


who, with all their faults, were men of culture, talent, and refine- 
ment. 

Of modern instances of heredity, one of the most conspicuous is 
that of the late Charles Darwin, who possessed in the highest degree 
that rare combination of accurate scientific observation with a wide 
range of philosophical speculation which existed in a less developed 
form in his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin. 

But the above are only a few of the more striking vesu/ts. It 
would take too long to enter into all the causes which bring about 
the persistence and development of certain qualities, or their decad- 
ence and obliteration. In short, a man’s character is not the simple 
resultant of all the different elements which have been introduced by 
his ancestors, but depends on the successive cultivation of some and 
the neglect and consequent disappearance of others. 

The existence of hereditary peerages cannot, perhaps, be em- 
ployed as an argument ; but unless some special tendency to per- 
sistence of type in the male line be accepted, there can be no raison 
d'étre for their origin or their continuance. 

With regard to the origin of the name Williams, Morgan Williams 
the great-great-grandfather of Oliver Cromwell, was the first of the 
family who bore this surname. Morgan’s father was William ap 
Ievan, and thus his correct designation would be ap William ; but 
being born in England, he appears to have adopted the English 
form Williams, as became the son of an English courtier. Up to 
this point, the nationality of the names is unmistakeable. 

Mr. Malden has thrown some doubt on the personal courage of 
Henry VII. His moral courage, as I have endeavoured to point 
out, was of 2 very high order ; whether he also possessed the lower 
physical form is of minor importance. The latter, when it exists 
alone is but a poor substitute for the former. 
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APPENDIX. 
PEDIGREE OF THE STUARTs.' 


Fiaald, a Norman 
I 
Alan, came over to England with William the Con- 
queror, and received a grant of land in Salop 
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' The double line shows the direct male descent. 
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THE TUDOR PEDIGREE. 


Marchudd ap Cynan (Lord of Brynffenigi in the 
ninth century. Founder 
of the eighth noble tribe of 
North Wales and Powys 
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THE CROMWELL PEDIGREE, 


] Tevan ap Morgan ap Ievan ' 


William ap Tevan (an attendant on Henry VII.) 
I 
Morgan Williams = — Cromwell (sister of Thomas Cromwell,? 
Farl of Essex, Vicar-General to 
Henry VIII.) 


Sir Richard Williams (assumed the name Cromwell by command of 
Henry VIII., and received a grant of the 
property of the disendowed monasteries in 
Huntingdonshire. He assisted in the work of 
demolition) 


Sir Henry Cromwell, Kt. (called from his munificence the ‘ Golden 
| Knight ’) = Joan Warren 











) - ZS eo ; 
| | 
Sir Oliver Cromwell, K.B. (Master of the Elizabeth = William 
Game under James I.) | Hampden 
| | 
l John Hampden 
Henry Cromwell (Colonel in 
the army of Charles I.) Robert — M.P. = Elizabeth Stewart 
Henry Colnmell (re-assumed Oliver (Lord Protector of England) 
the name Williams) s 
~_ ey i 
| | | Richard Henry. 
Thomas John William (Lord Protector) 
(inthe army (inthe army (in the army 
of Charles I.) of Charles {.) of Charles L.) 
, * Tevan ap Morgan ap Tevan is said to have been descended in a direct male line (tenth in 


descent) from Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, King of Powys, and thus in the female line from Rhodri 
Mawr, King of Wales in the ninth century. 
* It is uncertain who this lady was. She is called in Burke Anne Cromwell, but Cromwell 
app pears to have had only two sisters, Elizabeth and Katherine, the former being married to 
illiam Wellyfed. His wife's sister was married to a Wyllyams alias W illiamson, and had a son 
Richard. (Vide Thomas Cromwell's will.) 
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THE FORMATION AND DECAY OF 
CRAFT GILDS. 
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(Read May 20, 18386.) 
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| 11, CONCLUSION. 


1. THERE are many circumstances which tend to invest 
the Craft Gilds of the Middle Ages with interest. There 
is much that is picturesque in the hints which we get of 
the liveried gatherings in the great halls: there is some- 
thing that appears exemplary tooin the excellent work 
which was sometimes done, and in the relations which seem 
to have subsisted between fellow-workers. But apart from 
all that attracts our fancy and, rightly or wrongly, moves our 
admiration, there are interesting problems in tracing their 
origin or understanding how they worked. On this last 
point, indeed, no little light is thrown by the analogy of 
similar institutions in India at the present day. Whether in 
the amorphous condition in which they exist all over that 
country, or in the more crystallised and definite forms in 
which one finds them in Guzerat,' there is a curious parallel— 
notwithstanding the many contrasts—-between the one country 
and the other. The analogy would, doubtless, be most mis- 


' Gazetteer of Paroda, 
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leading, if we relied on present-day experience there for an 
explanation of the decay of the gilds of former times, but 
as a picture which may enable us to understand how the 
system is worked, and how industry developed in these 
strange conditions and with so much minute legislation, they 
are invaluable. But even with this help the difficulties in 
understanding their history are sufficiently great to render 
the inquiry as to the formation and decay of craft gilds 
distinctly interesting, though it is not easy to sum up results 
in a way that shall be accurate, brief, and clear. 

2. For one thing, there is a peculiar difficulty about the 
precise definition by which to mark off the craft gilds from 
other fraternitics. It was not merely that such gilds were 
composed of men engaged in the same craft, but that they 
busied themselves about the regulation of the craft affairs, 
There may have been many gilds into which only the men 
of the same craft were admitted, but which were really asso- 
ciations for religious, friendly, or social purposes. And part 
of the difficulty in telling the story of these gilds arises from 
the fact that a gild which was formed for one object might 
sometimes add on other functions as well: the typical instance 
of this change is in the great company of Merchant Adven- 
turers, which began as a purely religious gild— the brotherhood 
of S. Thomas of Canterbury—but which developed into a 
most powerful and chartered company of merchants.’ Simi- 
larly, one may say that a gild, however it originated, is to be 
1eckoned a craft gild if its purpose, or one of its purposes, was 
the regulation of a particular craft. 

But if this regulation was to be effective, if the powers of 
the officers were to be really respected, and the penalties they 
imposed enforced, it was necessary that the gild should be a 
publicly recognised authority : it might receive its powers from 
the lord of a manor, or from a municipality, or fiom the crown, 
but unless it had some such public authority it could not 
really discharge its function in regulating trade. 

If, however, we thus describe a craft gild ac a publicly 


' 12 Henry VII. c. 6. 
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recognised body for the regulation of some branch of industry, 
we must include in our survey many institutions which sprang 
into being long after the middle ages had closed. To take 
one case in particular,—the town of Preston is particularly 
noted for its gilds, and four years ago it celebrated the great 
recurring festival. Yet though the earliest gilds date from 
very remote times, it was in the seventeenth century that there 
was by far the largest increase in the number of the gilds at 
Preston. We shall find that the same thing held good in 
many towns throughout the country. Long before that period, 
however, many of the older craft gilds had been superseded : 
many of them may have disappeared with the religious and 
social gilds in the reign of Edward VI.; and of those that 
survived that revolution, not a few had ceased to discharge 
any very useful functions, We must understand that. the 
decay of old craft gilds, as we have defined them, and the 
formation of new ones went on for many generations side by 
side: craft gilds were not merely the industrial side of 
medizval life but the outcome of a method of industrial 
organisation which was regularly applied for centuries under 
slightly differing forms. 

3. It is not inconvenient to divide the craft gilds into 
groups, according as they were formed through the recogni- 
tion, and exercised powers under the sanction of, (@) manorial, 
(4) municipal, or (c) royal (including parliamentary) authority. 

(a) Of the first class, the most striking instance is the well- 
known Cutlers’ Company of Sheffield. As Mr. Hunter says, 
‘The superintendence of the artificers formed a part of the 
business of the court leet of the manor. A jury of cutlers 
was empanelled with the other juries, whose office it was to 
assign marks to the different manufacturers wherewith to 
distinguish their respective wares, to enrol indentures of ap- 
prenticeships, anu to levy the fines to which persons became 
subject who wrought in opposition to certain regulations which 
were agreed upon by the whole fellowship of cutlers and 
sanctioned by the lord of the manor. In the court rolls 
of the manor of Sheffield of the 7th of Elizabeth these regu- 
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lations are recited at length ; and again more fully in 1590. 
The regulations are chiefly concerned with insisting that 
only properly taught persons, residents in the lordship, shall 
exercise the trade. No person who has not served an ap- 
prenticeship, or been instructed by his father, to set up in the 
trade except he first pay to the jury or twelve men of the 
cutler’s occupation for the time being five pounds, the one half 
for the earl’s use, the other half for the poor of the said 
corporation, to be distributed by the jury. The 15th article 
gives power to the jury, with the concurrence of the lord or 
his learned steward for the time being, to make fresh regula- 
tions, The last article declares that if these ordinances do 
not prove so beneficial as is expected to the poorer sort the 
earl may make them, or any of them, void.’' We thus find 
the Fellowship and Company of Cutlers and Grinders of Knives 
a body with self-regulating powers, acting under the authority 
of the lord of the manor of Sheffield. 

(4) The formation of gilds under the sanction of municipal 
authorities was by far the most common practice ; but a few 
instances must suffice by way of illustration. To take a very 
early case: ‘These are the provisions which the forgers of 
lorimery in London have provided by the common counsel of 
them all, and with the assent of Sir William FitzRichard, 
the then Mayor of London, and the other barons of the same 
city, for the amendment and relief of the mystery and the 
honour of the city, and for the abating of all guiles and 
trickery, in the five-and-fortieth year of King Henry the son 
of King John.’ They insist on the Saturday half-holiday 
and various other holidays ; they provide against the enticing 
away of apprentices, and the terms on which apprentices may 
be taken and strangers received to work at the craft. ‘These 
provisions aforesaid to hold and to keep all those of the 
mystery have sworn, and before the Mayor aforesaid and the 
barons of the city have granted ; and, for the greater surety, 
all the masters of the mystery and the wardens likewise 
have confirmed this writing with the impress of their seals.’ ? 


* Hunter's Hallamshire (by Gatty), p. 15°. * Liter Cust. ii. §35- 
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The doings of the Cordwainers are also of interest. 
‘Whereas many good folks cordwainers of the City of London 
have given to understand unto John le Blount, Mayor, and 
unto the Aldermen of the same city, that some persons of 
their trade work false things—that is to say, mix basil with 
cordwain, and calfskin with cowskin, and cut out shoes of 
basil, of calfskin, and of dogskin and sell the same to knights 
and other great lords of the land for cordwain and kid : 

‘And that many of the mystery trade with denizens and 
strangers, and are not freemen or sworn to the franchise, to 
the great scandal of the craft and the damage of the common 
people of the land, rich and poor; and it is ordained, as for a 
long time heretofore it has been provided and established, 
that those who shape and make shoes shall mix no manner 
of leather with other, but shall make them wholly of one 
leather, etc. : 

‘And for the maintaining and performing of these points 
there are chosen four proved men of the mystery ... who are 
charged to go each month at least, and at all times when they 
shall hear that there is necessity, throughout the trade and 
make search ; and the articles they shall find made and mixed 
they shall take and bring into the chamber of the Guildhall, 
to take their award before the Mayor and Aldermen accord- 
ing to the law and the usages of the City of London. 

‘And the said four men are charged upon their oath that 
all the names of those who become master cordwainers and 
others makers of shoes, and who trade with denizens and 
strangers, who are not sworn to the franchise—that such 
names they shall present unto the Chamberlain of the commu- 
nity, to be shown unto the Mayor and the Aldermen. . . . 

‘And it is forbidden that the servant workmen in cordwain- 
ing or others shall hold any meeting to make provision which 
may be to the prejudice of the trade and to the detriment of 
the common people, under pain of imprisonment.’ ! 


' Liber Cust. ii. 540. Compare also Riley, Afemorial,, for articles of Armourers, 
Pp. 1453 Pelterers, p. 153; Girdlers, pp. 154, 216; Tapicers, p. 179; Cutlers, 
p- 2175 Spurricrs, p. 226; Whittawyers, p. 232; Heaumers, p. 237; Hatters, 
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The ordinances of all the various craft were enrolled in 
the city records, and alterations were only made by the city 
authorities ;! the oath of the masters and wardens,’ as well 
as the attempts of the civic authorities to strengthen their 
hands,’ testify to the fact that these industrial bodies exercised 
their powers under the constant and friendly supervision of 
the city authorities. 

The people of Exeter, partly perhaps from experience of 
the tailors, were still more careful to preserve full control 
over the Cordwainers’ Gild ; for they compelled them to de- 
liver up their powers every year to the town authorities, and 
to pay a fine for having them renewed.‘ 

In these cases, then, we see that the craft gilds received 
authorisation from the municipal officials ; and if we consider 
more carefully, we shall feel that this was really the natural 
course of proceeding. One of the earliest elements in muni- 
cipal life was the hanse, or merchant gild, which had jurisdic- 
tion in regard to weights and measures, and generally in 
regard to commercial dealings. The alderman is said to be, 
in many cases, the survival of this portion of the complex 
aggregate which made up the municipal constitutions of 
various English towns. But as trade extended, and the 
different industries which were represented in any town 
increased in number, it became impossible for any one body 
to ensure effective regulation; the task was far too compli- 
cated, and could only be attempted by introducing a certain 


p- 239; Pewterers, p. 241; Glovers, p. 245; Shearmen, p. 247; Furbishers, 
p. 258 ; Braclers, p. 277 ; Masons, p. 280 ; Farriers, p. 292 ; Waxchandlers, p. 300; 
Plumbers, p. 321; Bowyers, p. 348 (a peculiar full account); Haberdashers, 
p- 354; Blacksmiths, p. 361 ; Scriveners, p. 372 (full account) ; Barbers, pp. 394, 606 
(full accounts) ; Founders, p. 512; Fletchers, p. 556; Limners, p. 557; Force- 
makers, p. 563; Brasiers, p. 625; Stringers, p. 634. I have thought it worth 
while to enumerate these cases; not one gives any indication of the oppression 
which is commonly spoken of, and the accounts of all confirm, or at least harmonise 
with, the statements made above. 

' See additions made for Cordwainers, Riley, Memorials, 391 ; for Cutlers, /bid. 
439; Blacksmiths, /é/d. 568. 

* Liber Albus, i. 527. 3 Jbid. 494. 
* Toulmin Smith, Zxglish Gilds, 334. 
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amount of specialisation.' The craft gilds were thus called 
into being, not out of antagonism to the old gild, but as new 
institutions, to which special parts of its own duties were 
delegated by the town gild.2 This is most clearly put before 
us in the case of Beverley, where, according to Pownall, 
‘another regulation of this gi/da mercatoria, or merchant 
fraternity, was appointing lesser gilds, with an alderman or 
warden to each ; so that each description of trade was governed 
by its own particular ruies, subject to the approbation and con- 
trol of the twelve governors.’ * 

(c) Of gilds erected by royal authority, the Weavers’ Gild 
of London is a typical example. It is unnecessary to quote 
the well-known charter given in their favour by Henry II. 
There was of course in such a case a very real danger of a 
struggle between the city authorities and a specially chartered 
gild, and there are traces of difficulties of this kind in regard 
to the London weavers ;* but the Mayor of the city appears 
to have obtained full control over their doings, in the four- 
teenth century at all events. In the case of another gild 
which had received a royal charter—the Tailors of Exeter— 
there appears to have been an embittered struggle with the 
town authorities during the greater part of the reign of 
Edward IV. Most of the documents bearing on the quarrel 
are given by Mr. Toulmin Smith.® On the whole, one 
must feel that the gild system worked better when each 
craft was really and effectively controlled by the local 
authorities. 

There were many cases, however, especially in the seven- 
teenth century, when it was necessary for the central power 
to intervene. Municipalities might be willing to regulate an 
existing industry, but they could not be expected to carry 


' Compare, in regard to false hats, Riley, Memorials, 90; brass pots, /bi7. 118. 
? In other cases they kept matters in their own hands, and proceeded against 
men who attempted to regulate their own trade without their sanction, as in the 
case of Hugh the Limeburner. Riley's A/emorials, 174; and the Taverners, 182. 
Compare also the ‘ Malignity of the Bakers,’ /éi¢. p. 180; the commands given 
the Dyers, 309. % Beverlac, i, 112. 
Madox, /ivma Burgi, 192. > English Gilds, 299. 
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through the difficult task of planting a new industrial enter- 
prise ; in many cascs, too, the industry spread throughout the 
neighbourhood and beyond the area over which they had 
jurisdiction. For these reasons, it was necessary that royal 
or parliamentary authority should eventually supersede the 
merely local powers. 

4. The regulations which have been already quoted give 
a sufficiently clear hint as to the purpose of these gilds: it 
was the regulation of the trade in such fashion that the public 
might be well served, and that the trade might therefore 
flourish. The whole industrial life was governed by different 
ideas from those which are at present in vogue. To-day 
each manufacturer works to produce at as low a price as 
possible, and thus to force a sale for his goods by their 
cheapness. In old times the effort was to secure satisfac- 
tory conditions for production—skilled workers and honest 
materials—and to ensure a price which should be ‘reason- 
able’ to receive, and therefore reasonable to pay, for such 
wares thus made. The tendency in the present day is 
for the conditions and quality of work to conform to the 
market price, and to be ruled by the opportunities for sale, 
whereas in old days the conditions of production were attended 
to first of all, and the price asked and the development of 
the trade were rendered conformable to these prior and 
fundamental conditions. It is, of course, true that the two 
sets of conditions must react on one another, but none the 
less has the change been very striking ; it comes out more 
curiously perhaps in the proceedings of mercantile than of 
industrial associations, but it was the real basis on which all 
medieval dealings were supposed to rest and on which all 
gild ordinances were founded.) 

In order that the trade might thus be well conducted, it 
was necessary that the wares should be of good quality ; but 
this could only be secured if men who were really skilled in 
the trade were appointed to supervise, with a right of search 
into all that was done by the craftsmen ; they had to sce to 
the guality of materials, the sk? of the workmen, and often 
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to the time of working. Thus night work was apt to be 
secret work and badly executed work; it was consequently 
prohibited. 

The wardens who exercised this right of search could not 
have managed it unless they had some hold over the crafts- 
man; and hence it was required that the members of the 
craft should be resident, and that some householder should 
be responsible for each of them—the master for the appren- 
tice who resided under his roof. Tosome extent, therefore, it 
was a police system,' but it was also a brotherhood ; many 
of the regulations about enticing away the apprentices or ser- 
vants of another master in the craft, or about not working 
on holidays and so forth, were intended to secure fair play 
between the different craftsmen and to exclude an unfair and 
dishonourable competition which could not be for the ulti- 
mate good of the trade. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to illustrate the various parts 
of this policy in detail ; it must suffice to have sketched thus 
briefly the principles which governed that policy. There are 
probably few, if any, ordinances which have come down to us 
that do not become intelligible when they are viewed in the 
light of these principles. It is all the more necessary to insist 
on this, as an account of craft gilds has been generally ac- 
cepted which treats them in an entirely different aspect, and 
regards them as having been formed by artisans in self-defence, 
and in orfler to resist the oppression of the richer citizens, and 
especially the merchants as a class. This has been put for- 
ward by Dr. Brentano in his otherwise excellent essay, and 
the view has been popularised by Mr. J. R. Green. The 
objections which force me to discard it are that (1) there is 
no evidence whatever of oppression by the richer classes, or 
of artisan opposition to them ; the gilds appear as a matter 
of fact to have been formed with the approval of such of the 
richer citizens as held office in the city. (2) The ordinances 
speak of insisting on good work, but contain comparatively 
few regulations which would protect the craftsman from out- 


' Ochenkowsky, Znglana’s wirthschaft, Entwick. 63. 
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side oppression. All the evidence goes to show that the gilds 
were formed to discharge a positive function and regulate 
the industry—not merely for the negative rdle of resisting 
oppression. The negative moment may have been present 
in particular cases ; there were informal associations of crafts- 
men in some cases, as it would appear, before the gild was 
authorised, and they may have been united to resist oppres- 
sion ; though it is much more probable that those who formed 
this nucleus were drawn together for common religious duties, 
or for some special social purpose. It is hard to see from 
what source the oppression could come, when the distinction 
of employer and employed could not be drawn in the way it 
is at present, and wares were manufactured for home con- 
sumption rather than for export by the merchants of the 
town; as a matter of fact, in the earliest mention of the em- 
ployed as a class, the newly authorised gild did not favour 
their pretensions.' 

It is hardly necessary to follow the matter farther, as Dr. 
Brentano admits that there is no real evidence of oppression 
and resistance by English craftsmen.?, Two cases which are 
sometimes quoted are not really relevant. The disturbance 
which was led by William with the Long Beard appears to 
have been due to unfair assessment; it was an outbreak of 
the poor against the rich, but not an outbreak, so far as the 
authorities tell us, which led them to organise themselves by 
crafts to resist it. The case of the Tailors of Exeter was really 
a dispute between the corporation and merchant tailors, who 
held a royal charter, not an instance of rich merchants op- 
pressing poor craftsmen. In fact, Dr. Brentano has been misled 
by two different analogies—the contemporary analogy with 
German and Flemish towns, where the merchants were in a 


1 Liber. Cust. ii. 540. 

2 «The craft gilds, whose rise the old city authorities had endeavoured till 
now, also here [z.¢e. in England] to suppress, obtained the victory about the same 
time as their brethren on the Continent did. A more detailed account of the 
transition is wanting. Nevertheless, in England there is nothing to be found of 
the severe struggles of the German and Belgian companies against the patriciate.’ 
Brentano, History and Development of Gilds, 48. 
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position to oppress the crafts, and where the negative moment 
was clearly marked in the formation of the gilds: again, he 
lays undue stress on the analogy with modern trades unions, 
which were called into being to oppose the power of the 
employers ;' but the most hasty comparison of the records of 
the old craft gilds and the new unions would show that while 
resistance was the primary object of the latter, the regulation 
of industry in the interest of the public and the workers alike 
was the real, as it was the avowed, object of the formation of 
craft gilds. 

5. Such, then, were the objects with which craft gilds 
were formed. It is perhaps worth while, before sketching 
the changes they underwent, to add a few words about the 
different classes of members of which they were composed. 

(a) The position of the apprentices? may be most easily 
understuod from the terms of an indenture of the fifteenth 
century :— 

‘ This indenture made the xviii day of September the year 
of the reign of King Edward the iiiith the xxth between 
John Gare of Saint Mary Cray in the county of Kent, cord- 
wainer on that oon partie and Walter Byse, son of John Byse 
sumtyme of Wimelton (?), in the same county, fuller on that 
other partie, Witnessith that the saide Walter hath cove- 
nanted with the saide John Gare for the time of viii yeres, 
and that the saide John Gare shall find the saide Walter 
mete and drink and clothing during the saide time as to the 
saide Walter shall be according. Also the saide John Gare 
shall teche the saide Walter his craft, as he may and can, and 
also the saide John Gare shall give him the first yere of the 
saide viii yeres iiid in money, and the second yere vid and so 
after the rate of iiid to an yere, and the last yere of the saide 
viii yeres the saide John Gare shall give unto the saide Walter 
x shillings of money. And the saide Walter shall well and 
truly kepe his occupacyon, and do such things as the saide 


' Compare my Politics and Economics, 97. 
2 The trust occasionally reposed in apprentices may be gathered from the story 
of a runaway apprentice in Riley’s Memorials, 629. 
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John shall bid him do, as unto the said Walter shall be lawful 
and lefull and the saide Walter shall be none ale goer neyther 
to no rebeld nor sporte during the saide viii yeres without 
the licence of the saide John. In witness whereof the parties 
aforesaide chaungeably have put their seales this daye and 
yere abovesaide.’ ! 

(2) It is far harder to describe the precise position of the 
craftsman who had finished his years of apprenticeship, but 
did not yet take rank as a master in his calling. We are for 
the most part left to infer it from incidental remarks, and it 
is not always possible to interpret these with any certainty. 

It is by no means improbable that as time went on the 
distinction between the employer and employed became more 
marked, that the masters increased in wealth, and that there 
were many skilled workers who had to be content with never 
attaining to the highest status. That under these circum- 
stances the body of craftsmen should feel their position bitterly 
is not unlikely ; and there is every reason to believe that in the 
fifteenth century there was oppression of the working crafts- 
man by the employing master, but the evidence is not alto- 
gether clear. For instance, one cannot be positive as to the 
position of the servants who are mentioned in the articles of 
the lorimers quoted above : were they skilled workmen or mere 
unskilled helpers who assisted in some subordinate capacity ? 
Nor do we know the real composition of the so-called yeoman’s 
gilds.? In some cases, too, the journeymen and masters appear 
tobe struggling side by side to get better terms from the public, 
as in the last days of the gilds masters and journeymen 
were found in one camp in opposition to a new class of em- 
ployers. On the whole, we shall not be very far wrong if we 


! From MS. in Library Trin. Coll. Camb., marked Oo, 2, 53. 

2 Riley’s Memorials, 542, 609. 

* Brentano, History and Development, 111. In 1350 and 1387 civic regula- 
tions were made regarding wages which appear to have been in the interest of the 
public against the gild, not of masters in the craft as against servants. On the 
other hand, employing shearmen complained of the journeymen’s demand in 1350. 
Riley’s Memorials, 250. Compare also the journeymen Cordwainers, did. 495 ; 
Saddlers, 542. 
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think of the skilled workman as occupying a somewhat similar 
position to the apprentice in the last year' of his training, 
but with somewhat higher wages. Disputes were of course 
settled by the wardens of the craft, and there are many cases 
where we see care exercised to secure fair conditions for the 
employed.? As, however, in later days the management of the 
craft affairs fell more and more into the hands of wealthy 
members, it is not unlikely that the workers had grievances 
which the officials of the gild took little pains to redress. 

(c) The Master was a substantial man and a householder * 
who both from his skill and his position in the town could 
undertake the responsibility of training an apprentice. All 
the members of his household enjoyed the gild privileges—his 
wife, daughter, and the maidservants were permitted to help 
in the craft.‘ In most cases, too, the privilege which he thus 
possessed descended to his widow.® As time went on—in 
the fifteenth century—the masters came more and more to 
be the employers of other men’s labour rather than actual 
workers ; and there was in some trades a tendency to fence 
round the position of master with payments that were practi- 
cally prohibitory ;° but there were many domestic masters in 
all industries till the latter part of the last century. 

6. Such was the constitution and composition of a craft 
gild. Some attempt may now be made to sketch the changes 
which they underwent in succeeding centuries. As the main 
object in the formation of these gilds was that the public 
might be provided with good wares, we shall try and note 
how far they continued to subserve their original purpose. 

The earliest note of public dissatisfaction is perhaps to 
be treated as exceptional, since it was one of the cases of 


' Riley, Alemorials, 542. 

* The ordinance of the Braelers (makers of braces) for the sick journeymen may 
be noted. Riley, A/emorials, 277. 

% Journeymen tailors caused a scandal by associating themselves together and 
occupying houses apart. Riley, A/emorials, 609. This incident gives the fullest 
light on the position of journeymen. 

' English Gilds, 180.° Riley, Memorials, 217, 278, 547. 

5 Brentano, //7story, 68. ® Jhid. 86, 

N.S.—-VOL, III. 
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dispute between a royally chartered gild and the city authori- 
ties ; nor need we take account of fourteenth-century disputes 
about the terms of employment : the conditions of labour in 
the half-century succeeding the Black Death were so excep- 
tional that no institutions could be expected to cope with 
them. The objections to the introduction of machinery which 
were made by the Hurers and Cappers! give the first instance 
of a prejudice which was to find fiercer utterance in later 
days; there were many disagreements, too, between allied 
crafts as to the precise definition of the work which each was 
to supervise.’ All these serve to illustrate the difficulties with 
which the organisations had to deal ; but throughout the four- 
teenth century there is no evidence to show that they were 
proved incompetent to deal with these difficulties satisfactorily. 
But in the fifteenth century the outcry against the gilds and 
corporations became both vehement and common, 

7. The first complaint that comes with considerable 
authority is a petition of the Commons® in 1437; it was 
directed against various gilds which had encroached on the 
liberties of the public by making ordinances without the ap- 
proval of the local authorities. The petition called forth an 
Act,‘the preamble of which recites that ‘ masters, wardens, and 
people of guilds, fraternities, and other companies corporate, 
dwelling in divers parts of the realm, oftentimes by colour of 
rule and governance to them granted and confirmed by char- 
ters and letters patent of divers kings, made among themselves 
many unlawful and unreasonable ordinances, as well in prices 
of ware and other things for their own singular profit and to 
the common hurt and damage of the people;’ and it goes on 
to provide that new ordinances shall be for the future sub- 
mitted to justices of the peace, and recorded by them. 

An amusing illustration of the same feeling may be found 
in the way in which Clement Armstrong looks back to the 


' Riley, Memorials, 403, 559, 667. 

2 Cobblers and Cordwainers, Riley, A/emorials, 539, 570, 571; Joiners and 
Saddlers, /bid. 156; Pelterers and Lawyers, /éid. 330; Leathersellers and 
Dyers, 365; Bladesmiths and Cutlers, 568, 

3 Rolls of Parliament, iv. 507. * 15 Henry VI. c. 6, 7. 
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reign of Edward III., when there ‘were no corporations of no 
craftes in London nor halles with no constitution and ordi- 
naunces for no syngularities as now is but the Guyldhall.’! 

The legislation of Henry VI. was inoperative, however, and 
the same complaints reappear in the first years of the sixteenth 
century,” of ‘divers and many ordinances made by many and 
divers private bodies corporate within cities, towns, and boroughs 
contrary to the king’s prerogative, his laws and the common 
weal of his subjects.’ 

Despite these evils which had shown themselves in the 
management of the gilds, the policy of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. was that of reforming and strengthening the gilds ; 
there was no objection to the system, but only to the abuses 
of the system. We thus find a whole series of measures in 
the time of Henry VII. erecting gilds or increasing the legiti- 
mate powers of bodies which already existed. Thus we 
have legislation in regard to the cordwainers,’ upholsterers,* 
pewterers,® and about one woman’s craft—that of the silk- 
women.’ The legislation about worsted? is particularly fre- 
quent. Thus two facts are brought before us by all this legis- 
lation—that the grounds for complaint against the craft gilds 
were increasing, and that they were becoming less competent 
to cope with the complicated task of regulating a developing 
trade. 

8. Both of these features appear in the time of Henry VIII.,® 
and they serve to explain an alarming phenomenon which 
caused much consternation in the sixteenth century. We 


' Sermons and Declarations against Popish Ceremonies, in Pauli’s Drei 
volkswirthschaftliche Denkschriften, 48. 

* 19 Henry VII. 7. 

2 1 Henry VII. c. 5; 19 Henry VII. c. 19, 

* 11 Henry VIL. c. 19. 

5 19 Henry VII. c. 6; 4 Henry VIII. c. 7. 

® 19 Henry VII. c. 21. Although women had a recognised position in many 
gilds, I have not seen any instance of a craft gild consisting of women. 

7 a1 Henry VII. c. 11; 12 Henry VII. c. 1; 5 Henry VIII. c. 4, and es- 
pecially 26 Henry VIII. c. 8, 9, 16. 

§ On Gild abuses, see 28 Henry VIII. c. 5, § 6; 22 Henry VIII. c. 4. On 
Cordwainers, 24 Henry VIII. c. 6; Pewterers, 19 Henry VIII. c. 7 ; Coopers, 
24 Henry VIII. c. 4. 

Dbp2 
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have constant evidence of the fact that many of the old cor- 
porate towns of the country were falling into decay.' But it 
soon becomes clear that this was not, as contemporaries feared, 
the evidence of the real decay of national prosperity, but only 
of the migration of industry from one centre to another. 
This is obvious from the statute which deals with the case of 
Worcester,? Evesham, Droitwich, Kederminster, and Bromis- 
grove, and complains that ‘ where the said city, boroughs, and 
towns have been in times past well and substantially inha- 
bited, occupied, maintained, and upholden by reason of making 
of woollen cloths, called long cloths, short cloths, and other 
cloths, as well whites, blues, and brown blues, and the poor 
people of the same city, boroughs, and towns, and of the coun- 
try adjoining to them, daily set at work, as in spinning, card- 
ing, breaking, and sorting of wools, and the handicrafts there 
inhabiting, as weavers, fullers, shearmen, and dyers, have been 
well set at work and had sufficient living by the same, until 
now within few years passed, that divers persons inhabiting 
and dwelling in the hamlets, thorps, and villages adjacent to 
the said city, boroughs, and towns within the said shire, for 
their private wealths, singular advantages and commodities, 
nothing regarding the maintenance and upholding of the said 
city, boroughs, and towns, ne the common wealth of the said 
handicrafts inhabiting and dwelling within the said city, 
boroughs, and towns, ne the poor people which had living by 
the same, have not only ingrossed and taken into their hands 
divers and sundry farms and become grasiers and husband- 
men, but also do exercise, use, and occupy the mysteries of 
cloth making, weaving, fulling, and shearing within their said 
houses, and do make all manner of cloths, as well broad cloths, 
whites, and plain cloths within their said houses in the coun- 
tries abroad, to the great decay, depopulation, and ruin of the 
said city, towns, and boroughs.’ 

Precisely similar changes were taking place in connection 


' Compare 27 Henry VIII. c, 1: Statutes for the rebuilding of houses and 
repairing towns. 


? 25 Henry VIII. c. 18, 
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with rope-making at Bridport,' and coverlet-making at York ;? 
and hence we may see how the industry of the country was 
migrating from these towns, where it was regulated by craft 
gilds, to places where the trade was under no restriction of 
any sort. 

In the reign of Elizabeth we have a revolution in many 
parts of economic regulation, and the fifth year of her reign 
is a turning-point in the history of the craft gilds ; industry is 
henceforth a matter of nationai rather than of local regulation. 
The great landmark is the statute of the fifth year of her 
reign*® which provided for the assessment of wages by the 
justices of the peace, defined hours of labour, and insisted 
on seven years’ apprenticeship in all trades, in all parts of the 
country. There is a regulation, too, about the proportion of 
journeymen to apprentices ; and, generally speaking, it may be 
described as extending to the whole country ‘the order and 
custom of the City of London ;’ not, of course, the frivolous 
rules for their own singular commodity, which so many gilds 
had devised, but rules such as those which commended them- 
selves to the common sense of the city authorities. The 
importance of this statute cannot be exaggerated, for it 
at once removed the excuse for checking the development of 
new industrial centres. The means were provided for securing 
skilled work in all parts of the country, and thus the most 
important function of the craft gilds was taken over by the 
State, and enforced by the ordinary authorities. 

Industrial regulation, when conceived in this larger spirit, 
came to be different in not a few details from that which had 
hitherto existed. In old days each locality had been jealous 
(and not without reason) of the men of other localities taking 
advantage of privileges for which the freemen of their town 
paid ; they were constantly making regulations against upland 
men or unfree men, or aliens, but they were just as jealous 
of unfree Englishmen as of aliens or foreigners. But when 
the regulation of industry was nationalised, the protection to 
workers was extended to all Englishmen ; the exclusion was 

' 21 Henry VIII. c. 12. * 34 & 35 Henry VIII. c. to, 7c. 4 
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directed against foreigners in our modern sense of the word. 
There had been singularly little preference shown to the 
native artisan in old days—notably in the time of Edward 
III. ; that king desired to provide plenty for the consumer, and 
to increase the productive power of the realm, not to favour 
native production. Though in the reigns of Richard II. and 
some succeeding kings there were temporary anticipations of 
the later settled policy of passing laws against foreign manu- 
factures,' these were far less significant, and were probably 
chiefly promoted by Londoners, who had long experience of 
the difficulties of foreign competition and bore many grudges 
against the German artisan. The power of the State was 
not seldom thrown into the other scale, for the protecting of 
foreign artisans who might have settled in England or for 
giving privileges to foreign merchants. The policy which 
is announced in 5 Elizabeth c. 7, however, though it does not 
differ greatly from that of earlier years, derives a new signifi- 
cance from the fact that provision was now made for the 
general regulation of native industry, and because the same 
line of policy was persistently maintained for a long period. 
The objection to the export of materials of home growth is 
another side of the same industrial policy, though it is of 
earlier date. 

There was another expedient for the encouragement of 
native industry which had not been open to the craft gilds ; 
Elizabeth sought to encourage the consumption of parti- 
cular articles. Such later legislation as the Acts for burying 
in woollen were only a development of the policy which in- 
sisted that all persons should wear on their heads ‘on Saboth 
and Holy dayes one Cappe of Woll knytt, thicked, and dressed 
in England, made within this realm of England and only 
dressed or finished by some of the trade or science of Cappers.’? 
The encouragement of consumption came, along with the 
regulations for the skill of workmen and the quality of wares, 
to be one of the three planks of our national industrial policy. 


' 3 Edward IV. c. 4; 22 Edward IV. c. 3; 1 Richard III. c. 12; 1 Henry 
VIL. c. 9. 2 13 Elizabeth c. 79. 
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g. I can only venture to hint briefly at some of the 
arrangements for carrying this national industrial policy into 
effect. It was a vast undertaking, for there is an immense 
amount of legislation with regard to the quality of goods in 
particular industries: the woollen trade, diffused as it was 
over a large part of the country, had long been the subject of 
regulative enactments, but Elizabeth’s Parliaments set about 
the task of controlling various industries throughout the 
realm with great vigour. In some cases there were royal 
officers to scrutinise the wares ;' in others the justices of the 
peace decided on cases brought under their notice by informers ; 
but in others the old gilds were allowed to do the work in 
their own district,? or became the accredited agents of the 
State’ Thus it was found in not a few cases that the old 
gilds must be preserved, even when a large proportion of their 
functions had been taken over by the State. In some cases, 
indeed, the claims of the gilds were resisted: the house painters, 
who were separately organised from the stainers, desired to 
have the oversight of portrait painting, on the ground that 
many portraits were painted which, though ‘fair to see,’ were 
not ‘substantially wrought ;’ but we may surmise that the 
Queen did not wish her portraits to be substantially wrought 
unless they were fair to see, and the painters got no 
encouragement.‘ 

It may, indeed, be asked why such pains were taken to 
regulate industry at all. Why could it not be left unregu- 
lated ? The preambles to many of the statutes quoted above 
give ample reasons for trying to stop fraudulent and bad 
work. Our own plan of preferring unregulated industry is 
not so conspicuously successful in attaining skilled workman- 
ship and good quality in our productions as to justify us 
in being too complacent in our criticisms of the Elizabethan 


' The aulnagers in the woollen trade. 

? Tanners, 5 Elizabeth c. 8. 

* Goldsmiths, 18 Elizabeth c. 15; Shrewsbury Drapers, 8 Elizabeth, c. 7 ; 
Haberdashers, 8 Elizabeth c. 11. 

‘ Herbert, Livery Compantes, 174. 
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system. But one may note that unregulated industry would 
have been far less feasible then than now; all skilled labour 
was then done by hand, whereas much is now done by 
machines, and machine work is not so apt to be irregular in 
quality as work done by hand. Again, with our system of 
large undertakings there is an immense amount of super- 
vision over the actual workers already, and the customer deals 
with one employer who is responsible for the work to him if 
he needs redress, On the other hand, while work was done by 
independent domestic masters, there was no supervision of 
the actual work and far greater difficulty in identifying the 
worker! and getting redress. When we take these things into 
account we shall be inclined to judge more leniently of the 
efforts of the men of those times to regulate trades aright. 

10. They certainly were not indifferent to the planting of 
new trades; the manufacture of sailcloth was introduced in 
Elizabeth’s time *—a most important industry to a commercial 
people ; by the invention of Mr. William Lee, of S. John’s 
College, Cambridge, framework-knitting began to be practised 
in this country ; and the system of giving patents for a limited 
period of years to those who introduced an improvement 
was, it is said,’ first adopted under Queen Elizabeth. 
By far the most important additions to our productive 
power, however, were due to the Flemish and other refugees 
who found their way to Norwich, Colchester, Maidstone, and 
other places in 1§67, and plied their skill in the ‘new drapery’ 
and other branches of work, which were then unknown in 
England. In their case it seems that the restrictions of their 
native craft gilds had not only driven trade away, but driven 
it abroad.‘ But these new trades thus planted did not long 
continue in an unorganised condition : the framework-knitters 
were incorporated by Charles II. The Dutch Bay Hall at 
Colchester soon rose to be a very important institution, 
and the carpet-weavers of Kidderminster received statutory 


' Compare the statute about waxmakers and their trade-marks, 23 Elizabeth, 
c, 8. ? 2 James I. c. 24. 
* Macpherson’s Annals, iii, 141, * De Witt, xi. 
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powers,' which bear a strong family likeness to the articles 
of the fourteenth-century gilds. During this period, too, other 
trades, which were not really new, were incorporated ; the 
coal workers of Newcastle date, as a corporation, from the 
time of Elizabeth ; the silk-throwers from Charles I.; the 
Cutlers’ Company of Hallamshire in its enlarged form from 
James I. The steady increase of English industry, combined 
with the constant sense of the necessity of maintaining a good 
quality of workmanship, led to the formation and incorpora- 
tion of many industrial gilds or, more properly, companies 
during the seventeenth century. This was a fact of consi- 
derable importance in the succeeding time, when the industrial 
system of the country was strained by the general introduction 
of machinery and other changes ; the esp/loyés in incorporated 
trades were in a more hopeless position than the workers, who 
could appeal, however vainly, to the law of the land. But 
the saddening story of the final collapse of the attempt to 
regulate industry has been told by Dr. Brentano and Mr. 
Howell, and I need add nothing now. As the older gilds 
became prejudicial to the public and oppressive to the workers, 
so did the newer institutions in the eighteenth century. As the 
expansion of industry in Tudor times broke down the old regu- 
lations and called into being a national system of manufacture 
in new districts, so did the marvellous development of factory 
industry, with the opportunities of world-wide trade, sweep 
away asystem that had been framed under very different cir- 
cumstances ; once again expanding trade proved the solvent 
which destroyed industrial institutions, and what had been 
wise regulations in a day of small things, came to be restrictions 
that galled the giant growth. 

11. This paper has already assumed unreasonable pro- 
portions, and I dare not trespass further on the patience 
of the Society. I have been forced to confine myself more 
closely than I could have wished to facts drawn from 
English towns; for a comparison of the development of 
similar institutions to the north and south of the Tweed often 


' 22 & 23 Charles II. c. 8. 
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throws great light on both, and there are many points which 
are brought into clearer light by evidence taken from Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, Elgin, or other northern towns. It has 
been my chief desire to put before you the unbroken con- 
tinuity in the method of regulating industry ; new expedients 
had to be devised, but they were only new applications of 
the old methods. The incorporated companies had ceased 
to be gilds in the strict sense ; though, so long as the Cutlers’ 
Feast is maintained, there is at least a survival of the common 
meal ; and seventeenth-century sermons were a sort of recog- 
nition of the strong religious element in the earlier craft gilds. 
Even these outward signs, apart from the spirit of their laws, 
testify to the model on which the later corporations were 
framed ; and I cannot feel that I have unduly extended the 
term in trying to give completeness to the story and to embrace 
all institutions which were formed for the regulation of an in- 
dustry under the name of Craft Gilds. 
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By A. R. ROPES, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
(Read June 17, 1886.) 


I AM not in a position to-night to imitate my predecessors, 
and give at present the results of any research into archives 
or correspondence. My contribution is purely theoretical in 
its character, though I trust it may have a practical bearing. 
I simply wish to call attention to some of the more obvious 
dangers now besetting historical writing, and to attempt to 
estimate how far certain new methods of work may avert 
those dangers. My paper is merely a recommendation of 
‘co-operation in the production of historical works.’ 

What do we mean by a history? Of history itself, as we 
all know, there are several views, and these theories, of course, 
result in corresponding differences in the works whose pro- 
duction they govern ; nevertheless there is not so much dis- 
crepancy in practice as in theory. We may not always agree 
as to what history is, but we generally have much the same 
idea of a history. 

A history, then, is in the first place a record of events, 
and these events are chiefly (in history unqualified by distin- 
guishing epithets) of the class usually styled political, or 
relating to the life of states as opposed to that of individuals. 
It is in the second place a connected narrative, registering facts 
not by themselves, but as linked with other facts in a chain 
of cause and effect. And, thirdly, a history is /¢/erature. 
Thus there are three chief stages in the writing of an historical 
work. Firstly, the writer must get as nearly as possible at 
the exact truth on the matters he wishes to record ; secondly, 
he must form a clear notion of the connection of events, and 
their relative importance ; and, lastly, he must put his facts 
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and inferences into a proper literary form. Accuracy and 
industry are wanted for the first stage, insight and fairness 
for the second, style and practice for the third. 

I think all will agree that these qualities must all be pre- 
sent in a really good history ; and if one of thein be deficient, 
the value of the history is thereby seriously impaired. We 
can all name instances in which the absence of one or more 
of these requisites has made a book of great merit almost 
useless to students. 

For instance, a writer may have laboured long and well 
at his authorities ; he may have sifted deserts of State papers 
to find his gems of fact—and he may have embodied his re- 
searches in a work of fascinating style, which one can hardly 
help reading ; and yet some preconceived notion, some intel- 
lectual squint, as Wendell Holmes happily phrases it, may 
destroy the value of the whole labour, and make the history, 
so-called, a mere romance, the more misleading that it pro- 
fesses to be a statement of fact. Again, a writer may be 
strictly accurate and painstaking, not allowing his prejudices 
to interfere with statements of fact—and yet some pedantry 
of mind, some defect of style, may render his whole book 
almost useless. 

There is, indecd, too great a tendency now—as a reaction 
from the graphic inaccuracy of former writers—to lay ex- 
clusive stress on the scientific side of history and ignore its 
artistic aspect. The finding out of the truth is indeed a 
science ; but stating it in words is an art. It is the duty of 
the historian to cultivate style just as much as accuracy or 
fairness ; for however true a book may be, it is of no avail if 
it be unreadable or obscure. To speak by a simile, the his- 
torian ought not to attract the childish mind of the general 
reader by deleterious ornaments of painted sugar on his cake ; 
but neither should he break the teeth of the student by un- 
necessary and unsuspected cinders. 

It is superfluous to discuss the ill effects of inaccuracy ; 
for this fault not only weakens, but destroys a history. It is 
plain, therefore, that the ideal history can only be written 
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where painstaking research, scrupulous fairness, keen insight 
and graphic style are associated in its production. 

It is obvious also that the reason why there are not more 
great histories, is simply that these desirable qualities are 
not, as a rule, found in combination ; and in fact, even in his- 
tories held in much honour, some one of them is ordinarily 
deficient. Carlyle and Macaulay are industrious enough, and 
also very graphic ; but we are told that their frequent inac- 
curacy and habitual unfairness unfit them for the office of 
teachers—and, indeed, it is thought necessary by some to gird 
at them both, in order to be considered scientific. These 
mere literary histories, it is often said, are necessarily mis- 
leading ; and to a certain extent the charge is true. Fora 
literary expert looks at matters from a literary point of view ; 
his facts, as he ascertains them, crystallise into narrative, and 
though in theory he is always ready to revise his views if 
additional evidence is produced, yet in practice it goes sorely 
against the grain to cut out an effective passage. Macaulay’s 
injustices to individuals are often distinctly traceable to his 
habit of casting statements into antithetical form. 

But the scientific persons who despise style may yet 
themselves fall into a no less disabling fault than inaccuracy. 
They may carry their indifference to literary form so far as 
to be absolutely unreadable ; or they may write in so defec- 
tive a manner as to keep the mind of the reader in a state of 
continual irritation, and lead him to form false judgments. 
We know that Mr. Ruskin thinks any bank clerk who, as 
Dr. Johnson puts it, would ‘abandon his mind to such stuff, 
could write as good a history of Greece as Grote’s. This 
estimate, absurd as it must seem to students of history, is 
evidently due to a literary distaste at the matter-of-fact and 
commonplace style of Grote. And in perhaps less extrava- 
gant a measure so it is with other readers. No doubt the 
scientific student ought to neglect form, and strive only for 
truth ; but we are only human--and the most scientific of 
mortals can get but little good out of a volume which he is 
tempted to dash against the wall at every other paragraph. 
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Here, as in other branches of study, it is the apparent wilful- 
ness and wantonness of the provocation that makes it intoler- 
able. We do not so much mind the obscurity of an old 
chronicler, the pious narrowness of a monk, the tantalising 
gaps in the essential places of some ancient record—-these 
things cannot be helped now, and we put up with them. But 
with living authors it is different ; and we feel it almost as a 
personal injury when an eminent historian bores us with the 
virtues of some hero of his, sets our teeth on edge with 
pedantry or bad taste, or racks our brains with incessant and 
unnecessary conundrums of recondite allusion. And yet the 
feeling of animosity, though natural enough to humanity, is 
unjust in so far as it relates to the authors themselves. We 
must take them as we can get them and be thankful, if we 
can. We have no right to reproach a man for giving us 
merely his best. His defects are not really wilful, unless they 
proceed from mere carelessness and indolence—and these 
defects are not usually to be found among historians of to- 
day. What we may fairly find fault with is the system which 
expects from historians what hardly any can fully give—and 
what we should do is to try to remedy the state of things 
which imposes such heavy tasks on those who cannot fulfil 
them. 

The plain truth is that there are very few men fit to write 
a history even approaching perfection. Many have studied 
history, and many written it—but all have serious defects. 
One man is accurate in detail, but unfair in inference and 
confused in style—another brilliant, but unjust and untrust- 
worthy. 

Now is this necessary? Is it needful to impose on one 
man all the gigantic labour of collecting and interpreting 
facts and embodying them in literary form? For the labour 
is now much harder than it was, even in proportion as fresh 
sources of information are discovered daily, fresh details 
investigated. It behoves an intending historian to make 
himself master of an enormous range of knowledge, if he is 
not to see his work rendered valueless on the morrow by fresh 
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discoveries. No author can claim a hearing unless he can 
parade a long list of unpublished anthorities in his preface, 
and prove that he has gone back to the most original sources 
of information. 

Now this is well in its way—it is right that a history 
should be founded on the widest and deepest research pos- 
sible. The only point to debate is whether the man best 
fitted to write the history is also generally best fitted to 
accumulate its materials; and also whether the imposition 
on him of several species of exhausting labour at once is 
favourable to the production of really good work. 

What I would propose, therefore, as a practical remedy 
for the present not altogether satisfactory state of things, is 
simply the old device of Political Economy—division of 
labour; and I wish to devote the rest of this paper to dis- 
cussing the means of applying the method in practice. 

History in its written form is the product of three sepa- 
rate labours—research, combination, and style ; and these can 
well be exercised by separate men. 

The advantages of division of labour as usually stated in 
Political Economics are: (1) The saving of time and expense 
by keeping one person doing one thing constantly, instead of 
turning from employment to employment ; (2) the possibility 
of appointing to each operation of a process a workman of 
exactly the skill and strength needed for that operation, and 
thus avoiding waste of higher powers or failure of lower ; 
(3) the specialised skill always developed by habitual repe- 
tition of the same process. The evils of this division of 
labour are, of course, the lack of artistic value and unity of 
conception which it entails, in works which require embellish- 
ment; and its tendency to lower workmen to the level of 
machines. 

Now in the application of this rule to history-writing the 
chief evils of the system would not appear. The subdivision 
of work would not be excessive, as it is in some trades. The 
parts of any labour which would be allotted to the individual 
workers are large enough to employ the whole time and 
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ability of able men, and in fact do so employ many. Plenty 
of antiquaries and students of records investigate the sources 
of history—plenty of lawyers are engaged daily in divining 
and tracing the connection of known facts, and combining 
them into a consistent statement—plenty of writers make it 
their business to cast into graphic language facts and in- 
ferences with which they have been supplied. Yet with all 
this varied ability at command we do not get our monu- 
mental histories. Great works we have, but they are the 
works of individuals, and display the defects of individuals. 
The ability which is wasted for want of combination is and 
must be very great. There are laborious and careful workers, 
for want of direction, often grubbing among the trivialities of 
useless records, or embodying their minute knowledge in 
microscopical monographs which rather hinder than help 
the attainment of a true view of history. Their work is 
often nearly useless, because they are destitute of either or 
both of the powers requisite to make them complete histories : 
ability to combine and infer, and ability to write. If this 
work were done with the direction of some special aim, if the 
facts collected could be sure of finding their proper place—one 
no higher and no lower than they merit—would it not be far 
better ? 

Again, the criticism and combination of facts demands 
for its exercise a peculiar order of mind. We want for this 
large insight, scrupulous fairness, the habit of weighing 
evidence. Besides this we want, in many cases, considerable 
technical knowledge—as, for example, in discussing wars, 
diplomacy, legislation. The technical expert in many in- 
stances could clear up difficuities which perplex the historian ; 
but he himself has not, very likely, either the opportunity for 
research or the aptitude for literature. Finally, the actual 
writer of history must be a man able to express any required 
statement or describe any event in clear and graphic lan- 
guage, not striving after rhetorical effect or elaborate orna- 
ment, but still possessing an individual style. There are 
many men who can do this—men of wide culture, great 
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appreciative power, and large literary experience, who yet 
are debarred at present from historical work by their lack of 
opportunity or inclination for laborious research. The higher 
journalism tends to form such men in considerable numbers, 
Are they to be left to do ephemeral, or at best eptmenial 
work—if I may coin a word—or are we to use them for the 
ends of historical science ? 

The division of labour among these three classes of men 
would render possibie a further division of the work of the 
first two. Facts could be compiled by many who have access 
to a part only of the historic field, but can obtain in that 
section information beyond the reach of anyone else. Again, 
the technical criticism of experts might, and probably would, 
demand the division of labour. In writing an exhaustive 
history of Frederick the Great, for instance, the account of 
his campaigns could be revised by a soldier of known ability ; 
his relations with other sovereigns might be investigated by 
those in each country who had made the international history 
of that period their special study; his legislation might 
demand the judgment of a lawyer, and so on. 

The only part in the making of a history which cannot be 
subdivided to advantage is the actual writing; and this 
ought to be confided to one man, for the sake of style and 
unity of artistic effect. 

It may seem paradoxical, but I think it would be a 
positive gain to confide the three stages of historical work to 
different persons, even if there were a person of sufficient 
ability in all three departments. For it is, to my idea, 
positively injurious for the author of an historical work to 
have collected all the materials himself, and combined them 
- without assistance, and finally written the narrative. The 
parts of his labour react on each other, and not advan- 
tageously. If he has had great trouble in ascertaining 
certain facts he will probably lay excessive stress on them, 
and even make them the corner-stone of his edifice of theory. 
Further, as each fact is determined, or each authority inves- 
tigated, the narrative will take literary shape in his mind, and 
N.S.—VOL. III. EE 
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the form in which he must needs conceive it, will have its own 
influence on the record of the fact and its connection with 
others. Thus, it is likely that in striving to conciliate his 
literary conception with the results of his investigations he 
will injure both. Perhaps he will distort his facts to make 
them fit his style, or perhaps his authorities will swamp his 
work, and choke the current of the story with great slabs of 
chronicles and despatches. This last defect is one especially 
likely to prevail at present, when the number of accessible 
sources of history has been so greatly increased, and when 
the standard of historical accuracy is so much higher than 
before. There are so-called histories published which are 
mere salads of authorities. We are incurring the peril of 
having only two kinds of history, both objectionable—one a 
mass of undigested detail and raw material, and the other 
a modicum of fact vaporised into clouds of brilliant theory. 
And if this happens, it will be simply because our individual 
historians have set themselves too great a task. 

It is well to have works of historical theory, or philo- 
sophical history as it is sometimes called; only I think it is 
also well that in this, too, the gathering of materials and the 
inference of laws of development from them should be done 
by different persons. Theorists almost always form their 
theories before they have fully investigated all the facts 
bearing on their subject of study; and after they have con- 
structed such theories, it is hardly possible to them as men 
to treat subsequently-discovered facts with proper fairness. 
This is sometimes true even in sciences more exact than 
history can ever be; and with history it is eminently the 
case. We do not get a single ray of historical knowledge 
unrefracted—all must have passed through some human 
medium, often a very distorting one. Documents we may 
have, and inscriptions ; but men wrote them or carved them, 
and writer and carver alike may have been as great liars as 
the most modern of society journalists. With such tempta- 
tion to give a fresh twist to some already tortuous record, 
and thus make it fit into his hypothesis, hardly any man will 
abstain from giving that twist. 
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Further, when a man is possessed by a theory he will see 
things in the light of that theory ; and not only will he seize 
on that aspect of any event which supports his notions but 
he will chiefly inquire for instances which bear out his 
doctrines. This is, of course, one of the commonest of human 
defects in all branches of study. So common is it, that a 
lavish use of historical illustration often inspires distrust in 
the experienced reader, who knows how easy it is to ‘ fudge ’— 
if I may use the term-—-historical proofs, Whenever I see 
Mr. Herbert Spencer triumphantly bringing forth in support 
of his doctrines, battalions of often unwilling facts, swept 
together by his press-gang from the highways and hedges of 
history, I murmur with Diagoras— Where be they painted 
that were drowned?’ History has been called the devil's 
scripture, and certainly it possesses the proverbial distinction 
of a scripture, in that everyone, according to the distich, 
seeks there for his dogmas—and finds them, too. 

Division of labour would free the historical philosopher or 
philosophic historian from this reproach ; for he could ground 
his work with the more certainty on the researches of those 
who did not know or believe in his theory, and were not set 
to hunt up facts to support it. 

I now come to the more formidable part of my subject— 
how to organise the triumvirates, or rather Parliaments, for 
the co-operative production of history. There is a striking 
analogy between the British Constitution and the organisation 
of my proposed history-making association. The single 
writer of the book is the king—his are the dignities and 
graces of style, he represents the association to outside 
states and persons, and all the work is conducted in his name. 
He has a power of supervision, and a considerable, though in- 
direct, influence on the action of the other classes of historical 
workers. But still in the main he is supposed to carry out the 
resolutions of those other classes. The investigators and com- 
pilers of facts and authorities are a sort of House of Commons. 
They have to furnish supplies, and they initiate all business, 
They may also in many cases represent local knowledge and in- 
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terests, Then the class of experts and critics who interpret and 
combine the facts, and watch over the fairness and accuracy of 
the narrative, are a House of Lords—or rather, what a House 
of Lords ought to be. They are the supreme judges, and 
also act like that board of legislative experts which Mill 
desired to found. Our present system of historical writing 
is rather like the political record of some unfortunate countries 
—an alternation of despotism and anarchy. Either there is 
nothing worth calling history written at all, or some one man 
unites all powers in himself and does everything, whether 
well or ill. Now and then we have the heaven-born historian, 
just as we have the heaven-born ruler; but there are more 
failures than successes. Under the new arrangement we 
should have works perhaps less impassioned, less possessed 
with one idea—but also we might have rather better style, 
and the ideas would have a better chance of being true. 

But men may ask how we are to apply our theory to 
practice; and here, of course, is the rub. Only I may point 
out first that a good deal of such co-operative work zs now 
done, but in a far less efficient manner than if a regular 
organisation existed. A good historian is grateful for help 
from all who have special knowledge. He uses their facts or 
gets their judgment if they have a reputation for research and 
insight. The calendars of state papers, the publishing of 
historical authorities of all kinds, are all steps in this direction. 
But facts have still to be extracted from authorities, and this 
is an enormous labour. Often the historian cannot perform 
it, and cites his authorities at second or third hand ; and there 
is much jeering of him when this is detected—as if it were 
necessary to do everything over and over again. The fault 
does not lie in the historian omitting to consult all his 
authorities at first hand ; it lies rather in his pretending to do 
so and copying extracts made by others, not for Az but for 
themselves. The historical writer should vow how to use 
original authorities, but need not necessarily look up every- 
thing for himself ; in fact, as I said, it is rather better that he 
should not. On the other hand it is generally hurtful for a 
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writer who intends to be more than a mere compiler or epito- 
mist, to found his work on the completed historical works 
of others, for he then only gets his facts in their doubly re- 
fracted form, arranged too in a different manner, and with 
different views from his own. 

Our difficulty then reduces itself to a matter of organisa- 
tion, and also to a matter of temper. How are we to manage 
this collaboration of historical writers, and how are we to 
prevent discord ? 

First, we must have men willing to work in the true 
scientific spirit, not for self, but for truth and the good of man. 
We must have men with sense enough to know what they 
can do well and what ill, and to stick to their best kind of 
work. We must have men who will not mind its being said 
of them by the shallow world that they have mere fractional 
abilities, that they use other people’s skill and labour, that 
they are infinitely inferior to the great men who worked 
before. We must have investigators who will submit to keep 
their theories to themselves, critics who will admit that their 
own style is not good, writers who will to a great extent consent 
to be the mouthpieces of others, or at least to defer to their 
judgment. All these things are hard to do; and further, 
each class or individual must be content with a share of the 
work, and not claim more honour than is due. 

Is this possible? I believe it is—nay, it is actual and 
occurring daily. This true scientific spirit is not so rare as 
many think. We have all known men to whom learning was 
valuable as a means for enabling others to do good work and 
win high honour for themselves. Further, we need not go far 
to see our projected association in practical working, even 
without the additional stimulus of scientific zeal. We have 
an example of co-operative history in every newspaper we 
take up. The correspondent abroad furnishes information 
from the best sources attainable. He does not state it asa 
rule with an arri¢re-pensée; he simply gives the most detailed 
and accurate accounts of events that he can. Then the edi- 
tor determines in what way these facts are to be combined, 
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and what general inferences drawn from them. Lastly, 
the practised leader-writer combines the correspondent’s 
facts in the editor’s way, adds his own style, and produces 
an article which is often very good—and sometimes, I admit, 
very bad. 

But when we apply this method to history, all the dis- 
advantages of journalism are eliminated. The patient searcher 
of records and chronicles is not ina hurry. He is not afraid 
of being forestalled by a pushing competitor ; no one is in- 
terested in baffling his curiosity, and he has leisure to pursue 
his discoveries. The interpreter or arranger of his facts is 
not, or need not be, swayed by political or other feelings or 
by personal interest, like an editor ; he deals not with men 
and things of the day, but with the past, and it will not en- 
danger his livelihood to be impartial. And the writer is not 
in a hurry either. He can consult his collaborators, form his 
own opinions on the matter he is discussing, write and rewrite 
and act at his own will and convenience. Hence, all is in favour 
of the three classes alike doing good and lasting work. Then, 
again, all these classes would be responsible, as only the editor 
is in an imperfect degree in journalism. There need be no 
difficulty in apportioning praise or blame to a history on the 
co-operative plan—no one would lump it all on one man as 
is sometimes done with a newspaper. A critic, if noticing a 
history of Frederick the Great (let us say) unfavourably—or 
putting in some unfavourable remarks, just to show that he 
can bite—might say, ‘Mr. A. (the enquirer and compiler) 
seems not to have gone to the best sources for his estimate 
of the numbers engaged at the battle (let us say) of Hohen- 
friedberg ; Mr. B. (the military expert and critic) is too severe 
on the plan of Prince Charles of Lorraine (or perhaps I should 
say Prince Karl of Lothringen), and Mr. C.’s (the writer) 
description has too obvious a savour of Carlyle.’ So even in 
the matter of honours, or the reverse, nothing would be lost— 
not that this ought to influence true students—and men would 
be immortalised by having their names associated with some 
monumental history, instead of each of them separately doing 
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some piece of second-rate work. It is better to produce one 
great history together than a dry monograph, a baseless theory, 
and a brilliant romance apart. 

So even from the point of view of vanity there is not much 
to apprehend in constituting our association of historical 
workers; what we have to see to is its practical construction. 
First, I think, we must have some central board of directors, 
who should possess a wide knowledge and appreciation of all 
classes of historical work. These might well be found, not in 
great numbers, but enough of them for practical needs. They 
would be kept informed of the new discoveries of authorities 
and records of any kind. They would also know to a certain 
extent what persons were noteworthy for industry in research, 
fairness and insight in critical judgment, clearness and sound- 
ness of historical style. 

So, whenever a history was to be written, whenever a work 
on a special subject was demanded in the interests of historical 
science or general education, the best men to write it, the best 
experts to keep him from error or unfairness, and the persons 
most likely to know the special facts of the period to be nar- 
rated, could all be known. I think the best publishers would 
be glad of assistance from such a board of directors; and it 
would embolden them perhaps to undertake works which now 
remain unwritten or unread for want of the press. Further, 
there would be nothing invidious in the action of such a 
board, for history is free, and no one has a monopoly of 
records, of fairness, or of style; and there would be nothing 
official or compulsory in the action of the central body. 
Those who wanted to do all themselves and gain all the 
glory, would still be free to reject aid. 

I have often thought of late that the establishment of the 
‘English Historical Review’ is a favourable omen for such a 
central directing board. It gives us a record of the contem- 
porary bibliography of history, it criticises important works, 
and looks out for new knowledge and new theories, to 
chronicle the one and the other. It must possess on its 
staff of contributors men who between them could tell any 
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searcher of records where his results could best be employed, 
could tell any critic or essayist where to obtain his materials, 
cold tell any intending writer where to get help and advice. 
The degree of participation of each of these classes in the 
completed work will, of course, vary in each case ; but with a 
constant readiness to defer to the opinions of others better 
informed, a constant good-fellowship and resolution to labour 
for truth alone, little difficulty need arise. 

I feel that these suggestions are not merely fanciful—that 
co-operative history is possible, and that if the method I have 
attempted to sketch be generally adopted, it will enable us 
to get good, and perhaps very good, histories of all periods, 
and will certainly enable many to do good historical work 
who under the present system, or rather want of system, are 
doomed to be idle. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Mempers of the Historical 
Society may possibly have noticed 
with pleasure that one of the 
most distinguished of the younger 
generation of medizval historians 
in Germany (Prof. von PrLuGcK- 
Hartrvunc) has lately joined our 
ranks. To those who are as yet 
unacquainted with what he has 
done for the cause of History, a 
brief notice of his most important 
works may not be uninteresting, 
particularly as in several of them 
he has had occasion to touch 
on the history of this country. 
Nearly ten years ago he published 
a little book' on ‘Norway and 
the German Seaports,’ in which 
he deals with the relations be- 
tween Norway and the Hanse 
Towns down to the end of the 
thirteenth century. The history 
of these relations has an impor- 
tant bearing on the history of 
northern Germany and the Baltic 
regions in general, and touches 
at various points on the com- 
mercial history of England, as 
well as of Holland and other 
countries. A more important 
work was his ‘Researches in 
Documentary History,’? in which 
he first attempted, by a critical 


and minute examination of many 
examples, to lay down the prin- 
ciples on which forged documents 
pretending to issue from the Papal 
Chancery may be distinguished 
from genuine bulls. ‘These prin- 
ciples he exemplified especially 
by an examination of the docu- 
ments belonging to the monastery 
of Fulda, in Westphalia. Fulda 
having been founded by the 
Anglo-Saxon St. Boniface, Prof. 
Hartrtunc had occasion to enter 
at some length in this work into 
the history of early English and 
British Christianity, and into the 
connections between the Scotch, 
Irish, and Anglo-Saxon churches 
and Germany at the time of the 
conversion. Among other things 
he points out that while mission- 
aries from the Celtic church 
sought in general to found mon- 
asteries in Germany, those from 
the Saxon church established 
bishoprics. 

In another work? Prof. Hart- 
TUNG gives a detailed account 
of a journey to Italy, undertaken 
for scientific purposes, with the 
support of the Konigliche Aka- 
demie at Berlin. The journey 
itself—in which, by the way, the 


1 Norwegen und die deutschen Seestidte, Berlin (Hertz), 1877. 
2 Diplomatisch-historische Forschungen, Gotha (Perthes), 1879. 


* Jter [talicum, 2 vols. 


Stuttgart (Kohlhammer), 1883-84. 
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author nearly died of fever—was 
made in 1881, and in the course 
of it Professor HartTuNG visited 
no less than 262 towns, and gave 
detailed accounts of the docu- 
mentary treasures, many of them 
entirely unknown before, which 
they contain. Papal bulls were 
the primary object of his search, 
and of these he brought to light 
more than a thousand that were 
hitherto unknown ; but a good 
many other documents are men- 
tioned, among them a series of 
letters referring to England about 
the year 1171. 

In his collection of unpub- 
lished ‘ Papal Documents’! he has 
given to the world the full results 
of this and other scientific jour- 
neys and explorations. In these 
volumes he has printed some 
fifteen hundred unknown or nearly 
unknown Papal documents ante- 
rior to the year 1200, all of 
which he copied direct from the 
archives themselves. The docu- 
ments come from most of the 
countries of Europe—Germany, 
Austria, France, Italy, etc. Net 
a few of these documents have 
reference to English History. 
Special attention has been paid 
in this work to the external charac- 
teristics of the MSS. examined, 
the parchment, the seals, and 
other marks, enabling the palzeo- 


grapher to distinguish forgeries 
from authentic remains. Tne 
amount of medieval forgery, the 
existence of which is proved by 
these and other similar researches, 
is astounding. 

In the ‘Specimens of Papal 
Documents? the first part of 
which has lately been published, 
Professor HartruNG has given 
examples of Papal bulls and other 
documents in fac-simile, from 
which it is open to anyone to 
follow all the changes of style 
and method, which, from their 
multiplicity and the rapidity and 
frequency with which they were 
made, render the criticism and 
chronological determination of 
these documents extremely diffi- 
cult. Parts II. and III, con- 
taining among other things copies 
of several important seals from 
the British Museum, will shortly 
appear. 

It is well to add that the 
fac-similes are published at a 
wonderfully cheap rate, which 
would have been impossible had 
not Professor Harrrunc done 
most of the work with his own 
hands. 

Finally, in his work on 
‘Documents from the Papal 
Chancery,’* he has given a short 
and intelligible summary of the 
development of the secretarial 


1 Acta Pontificum Romanorum, 2 vols. in § parts. Stuttgart (Kohlhammer), 
1880-84. 
2 Specimina Chartarum Pontificum Romanorum, part 1. Stuttgart (Kohl- 
hammer), 1885. 
3 Die Urkunden der papstlichen Kanzlei, Munich (Ackermann), 1881. 
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department of the Papal system, 
and of the way in which bulls 
were drawn up and issued during 
the Middle Ages. 

In addition to these important 
works, Professor HartruNnG has 
published a great many smaller 
papers in various magazines on 
similar subjects, or on medizval 
history in general. Nor has he 
confined his attention to medizval 
history alone. In an interesting 
litle book entitled ‘Pericles as 
a military commander,’! he has 
endeavoured, and we think suc- 
cessfully, to show that many of 
the military disasters that befell 
Athens in the time of Pericles 
were due to his military incapa- 
city. ‘This view is, of course, 
opposed to that of Grote. In 
another little brochure he has 
discussed ‘The Campaign of 
Germanicus in the year 16,’? 
His military experience—he 
fought in the Franco-German war 
of 1870—has no doubt stood 
him in good stead in these re- 
searches, which have, we under- 
stand, had the express approval 
of General von Moltke as studies 
in military history. Professor 
HARTTUNG is now engaged on the 
medizval portion of an ‘ Universal 
History,’ of which some parts 
have just appeared. What has 
already come out promises well, 
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for Professor HARTTUNG writes a 
light and agreeable style, and of 
his knowledge and_ historical 
capacity there is no doubt. 
Considering that he is not yet 
forty years of age, the work that 
he has already done betokens 
great industry and capacity for 
research, while his scientific en- 
thusiasm shows no signs of 
diminishing, and will doubtless 
carry him forward to many fresh 
triumphs in the subject to the 
elucidation of which he has de- 
voted his life. 





It not unfrequently happens 
that an Englishman of culture 
settled abroad makes a study of 
the country in which he lives, 
and is enabled thereby oc- 
casionally to produce a work 
having the full advantage of local 
knowledge and colouring, with 
that of independent treatment. 
Such was the case of Finlay, 
the historian of the Greeks, 
and as now that of Mr. Epwin 
Pears. Practising at the English 
bar in Constantinople he has 
had under his eyes those rem- 
nants of old Byzantium lately 
destroyed or under doom, and 
taking part as he does with the 
Greeks against the Turks, follow- 
ing Professor Freeman, he has 


) Pericles als Feldherr, Stuttgart (Kohlhammer), 1884. 
? Ueber den Feldaug des Germanicus im Fahre 16 (Rhein, Mus. fiir Philologie, 


N.F. xli, p. 73). 


8 Allcemeine Weltgeschichte, von Flathe, Hertzberg, Fusti, Pflugh-Harttung 


und Philippson, Berlin (Grote), 1885. 
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been led to look back to the 
time of the old struggles of which 
the ramparts were the scene. 
He has not, however, devoted 
himself to that last act in 1453, 
but to the precedent period of 
the Fourth Crusade in 1204, 
which he regards as having given 
the fatal blow to Byzantine power, 
and thereby assured the triumph 
of the Ottoman conquerors. 

It will be seen that Mr. 
Pears! deals with a theme of 
great interest and open to much 
discussion, as indeed it has al- 
ready received, particularly at 
the hands of the Germans, and 
of this the author has taken full 
account. Mr. Pears has, how- 
ever, full justification for engaging 
in it, first, because hitherto the 
English have taken a less pro- 
minent part in the treatment of 
this episode, and next, because 
being on the spot he has been 
further aided by the body of 
Greek students there, who have 
for him gone over all the old 
Byzantine material, and some 
which has been added of late 
years. He hasalso incorporated 
the data obtained from the 
Venetian records. His work is 
not the too common compilation 
with paste and scissors, which as 
of old so often passes for learning, 
but a real historical study. He 
is an advocate in his pages, as in 
his daily practice, but who is to 


1 The Full of Constantinople, being 
Edwin Pears, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
413, 8vo). 


dictate to the author which side 
he shall take, or that he shall 
flatly and coldly assume an atti- 
tude, which after all may not 
constitute impartiality, but may 
be dull to the uninspired reader ? 

If Constantinople is not very 
famous as a seat of study, this 
is not so much for want of men 
engaged in it, as from the fact 
that they belong to various 
nationalities, and do not present 
the unity of effort of a western 
city. Thus the Turks have a 
school of historians who have 
for more than a generation vigor- 
ously prosecuted the study of the 
national annals. In Constanti- 
nople there is so large a Greek 
population that it constitutes a 
Greek city larger than any in 
Hellas, and not wanting in lite- 
rary assiduity. The Armenians 
of the two sects are also occupied 
with the investigation of the 
records of their nation. There 
have always been scholars from 
the west who have devoted them- 
selves to history, archzology, and 
mathematics. In a late genera- 
tion, Sir Henry Bulwer, who 
there wrote and privately printed 
his ‘ Life of Palmerston ;’ his con- 
temporary the Austrian ambas- 
sador, the patron of Numismatics; 
the late Dr. Mordtmann; Dr. 
Paspati and the Honourable J. 
B. Brown, were only some among 
the various residents, temporary 


the story of the Fourth Crusade. By 
London: Longmans. 1885 (pp. xiii. 
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or permanent, so occupied. Of 
these Dr. Paspati alone remains 
to continue his labours, but the 
son of Mordtmann and Mr. 
PeaRS are among the present 
circle. Then there are many in 
the west who make Constanti- 
nople a regular point of their 
occupations. Dr. Edwin Fresh- 
field has in this way rendered a 
series of services to Byzantine 
archeology. Each labourer, how- 
ever, is separated from the main 
body, the units of which have 
seldom a common tie. The 
Armenian cares nothing for what 
the Greek writes, nor does the 
Greek for what has been pro- 
duced by a learned Turkish 
historian. There is not and can- 
not be an academy, although 
there is a flourishing Greek 
society, for there is no language 
acknowledged by all sections as 
common. 

Into the controversy as to 
the incidents of the Fourth 
Crusade, we do not propose to 
enter as combatants, for there 
are enough in the several ranks. 
The bibliography of the subject 
is well rendered in the Preface 
of Mr. Pears, which isa valuable 
introduction. He has, however, 
other introductory material, 
which treats of the condition of 
the Byzantine empire at the 
epoch of the crusades. This, 
perhaps, is more of a partisan 
character than most parts of the 
work, and partisan in this respect, 
that it attacks those who did not 


figure in the Fourth Crusade or 
in the events at Constantinople, 

In fact, what is at the bottom 
of the controversy rather than on 
the surface, is the question how 
came the Greeks to be defeated 
by the Turks and ousted in 1453, 
when the Greeks still claim the 
superiority. Therefore a side 
campaign is opened, which vir- 
tually implies that the Greeks 
were never beaten by the Turks, 
but by the arms of the Latins or 
the treachery of the Venetians, 
or by both. In shifting the 
actors, we are face to face with 
the occupation of four centuries, 
and we are called on to admit 
against the Greeks that if they 
were superior to the Turks they 
were inferior to the Latins. 

It is open to question whether 
on account of bias the writer has 
sufficiently allowed for the effect 
in weakening the empire of the 
Norman attacks from Sicily which 
he speaks of at p. 153. With 
the invasions of Russia, England 
and Sicily, the militant power of 
the Normans came to an end, 
being still further sapped by their 
participation in the crusades, and 
their warfare in Spain, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. This 
incident is little noticed, that the 
Norse regions, which for two 
centuries had poured forth such 
hosts, ceased to disturb Europe. 
It may have been that the real 
effective elements which we 
recognise under the name of 
Norman had emigrated, leaving 
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behind the less energetic strata 
of population. What was the 
real condition of the Byzantine 
empire is tested by the achieve- 
ments of the Normans. 

It may be incidentally ob- 
served that a chapter in the his- 
tory of the Normans remains to 
be more fully detailed in the ex- 
amination of their share in the 
crusades and in the establish- 
ment of the military orders 
particularly of the Templars, of 
whom the Normans were great 
benefactors. 

It may be said the main 
purpose of this work lies con- 
cealed, and our readers must 
form their own conclusions when 
they become acquainted with its 
drift. The real and intrinsic 
power of the author is seen when 
he treats of the several local 
circumstances of the siege and 
the battles, for which his work 
will obtain an independent autho- 
rity. Indeed these are incidents 
gone over on the field, as Free- 
man has gone over his battle- 
grounds, and give to the narra- 
tion a living interest. There is 
further a hope that the writer 
may some day take up that con- 
tinuation of the siege in 1453 
which he has so prominently in 
his mind, and which we may 
regard as his ultimate motive. 

As an_ Englishman, Mr. 
Pears has been led to devote 
special attention to subjects 
which concern his readers. 


Cyprus and its conquest by 
Richard the Lion-hearted come 
within his scope; but a main 
topic is that other English nation- 
ality of the Waranghiars or War- 
ings, which played so strange a 
part in the history of eastern 
Europe, and which in the Byzan- 
tine empire, in defence of the 
Greeks, came in contact with the 
Normans. 

Of these ‘kinsmen of our 
own’ he gives the history from 
the time of the Angli et Varini, 
and to them devotes several 
pages. Our readers will recog- 
nise these in the volumes of the 
Royal Historical Society, from 
their original source in the paper 
contributed by Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
who first gave this identification 
and who contributed the infor- 
tion to Mr. Pears. As the 
acknowledgement by Mr. Pears 
is merely a casual one at p. 152, 
he thought it right to send to the 
press a letter wherein he says : 
‘Will you allow me in your 
pages! to supply an omission in 
the chapter of my book on “‘ The 
Fall of Constantinople,” which 
refers to the Warings. I ought 
to have called attention to the 
fact that, in England at least, the 
first to direct attention to the 
exploits of these people, to the 
important influence they exer- 
cised upon the history of New 
Rome, to their identity with the 
Varini of ‘Tacitus, and to many 
other facts of great interest, was 


1 Athenaum, June 13, 1886, p. 811. 
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Mr. Hyde Clarke. Personally I 
have to express my thanks to 
him for many valuable hints on 
the subject, and especially for his 
having called attention to their 
obtention of capitulations with 
the Empire at least a century 
before any of the Great Nation’s 
cities had succeeded in obtaining 
the like advantage.’ 

In the course of events Mr. 
Hyde Clarke printed in Constan- 
tinople his first treatise on the 
Waranghians, and Mr. Epwin 
Pears has written an extended 
history. He states (p. 154) that 
they were converted to Christi- 
anity by the Greek priests and 
belonged to the Orthodox church, 
but the later English who joined 
them continued under the spiri- 
tual rule of Rome, and had their 
church in the New Rome, dedi- 
cated to St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury and to St. Nicholas. It is 
said by Gotselinus to have been 
built by an English exile, who 
escaped after the battle of Sen- 
lac. It was situated between the 
Palace and the Adrianople Gate, 
and in 1453 was converted into 
a mosque. Upon one of the 
towers near this gate Dr. Paspati 
(Meletai 308) found many fune- 
ral inscriptions relating to War- 
ings. The English ambassador 
about 1865 (Lord Lyons?) en- 
deavoured to have them removed 
to the English cemetery at 
Skutari to be placed among the 
dead of the Crimea, but did not 
succeed, and the tombs were 
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used in building. A further 
fatality was that the two copies 
which were taken were burnt in 
the great fire of 1870 (note p. 
154). 

Mr. PEARs says (p. 155) that 
Sir Walter Scott’s descriptions of 
the Waring Guard and the Palace 
of the Blachern, taken from Anna 
Comnena, are singularly exact, 
except for an error as to a tide in 
the Bosphorus. 

The capitulations in Turkey 
are by writers in the law of 
nations (as in Dr. Phillimore’s 
work, asa best example) repre- 
sented as due to the acknowledg- 
ment of the Turkish Sultans of 
their inferiority to Christians and 
their incapability to render justice 
to them. The civilians, if they 
had any knowledge of history, 
might have hesitated before pro- 
mulgating such a doctrine, in 
the extreme improbability of 
Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent 
conceding such a favour and 
giving capitulations to French 
traders and other Franks, on any 
such acknowledgment. 

The capitulations of the 
Turks are only in continuation of 
those granted by the Byzantine 
emperors to Waring pagans, 
Genoese and Venetian Chris- 
tians, and such as were granted 
in Europe by Christian kings to 
various Christian communities of 
merchants, as in London itself, 
and continued by our own fac- 
tories on the Continent. In 
succession to the grant to the 
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Warings, who had their own laws 
and trial by jury,' we find Mr. 
Pears pleading in an English 
court at Constantinople as leader 
of the English bar. In the spare 
intervals of such pleading he has 
written this work, and it is to be 
hoped may be able to write what 
will be an acceptable complement 
to it. 


The most important event in 
the progress of historical investi- 
gations in this generation is the 
discovery of an anterior epoch of 
Turanian culture, a fact of great 
importance in itself ; and what is 
still more so, the determination 
that the period of civilisation and, 
it-may be said, of historical civili- 
sation is to be dated still further 
back than we have been accus- 
tomed to allow.? 

The result is that all the 
accepted doctrines of the origin 
of civilisation and the develop- 
ment of political life, which have 
so long been held to be operative, 
haveto be modified orabandoned. 
As we assign to the Semitic and 
Aryan races the foundation of 
our own culture in Europe and 
America we have been accus- 
tomed to accept them as the 
originators. All the historical 
sciences, principal and subsidiary, 
have been framed and studied in 
these directions. Asa necessary 
consequence of giving a prepon- 


derance to Shem and Iran, Turan 
has been depressed and despised, 
and Turanian studies abandoned. 

The old contempt of the 
Greeks for the barbarous—a 
contempt, as we know, shown hy 
scholars towards their masters— 
has prevailed unto now. Bar- 
barous languages, Chinese and 
Turkish, are only taken in hand 
by specialists of special necessity, 
Egyptian being still privileged as 
being supposed to be Semitic, 
but the main body, the great mass 
of the neo-Aryan languages forced 
out in an unwieldy Turanian 
expulsion are so neglected, that 
the man who dares to cultivate 
such subjects is looked upon as 
having abandoned the privileges 
of learning. He becomes learned, 
who only studies the Sanskrit 
primer. The effect has been 
greatly to delay the advance of 
learning. 

One consequence is that we 
are in no state to avail ourselves 
adequately of the discoveries 
that have been made and of the 
opportunities proffered tous. So 
far from its being self-sufficing to 
make a competent scholar that 
he should be well trained in 
Semitic and Aryan studies, such 
attainments chiefly stand in the 
way of the adequate comprehen- 
sion of Turanian and general 
philology or philosophy. It is 
probably due to the circum- 


! See this subject treated in Mr. Clarke’s paper. 
2 Kinletung in cin A:gyplisch-Semitisch-Indoeuropaisches Wurzelwirierbuch. 


Van Carl Abel, Dr. Ph. 


Leipzig, Verlag von Wilkelm Friedrich, 1836. 
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stance that Dr. Birch was first 
a Chinese scholar that he obtained 
an aptitude in dealing with 
Egyptian, not possessed by dis- 
tinguished men _ wanting the 
special qualifications. Indeed, 
until we obtain a greater body of 
men applying themselves to Tu- 
ranian studies we shall not be 
able to profit by the new ma- 
terials which are continually pro- 
vided for us. 

While history in its compila- 
tions is treated as the greater 
subject, it is largely dependent 
on those branches which are 
treated as subsidiary: palzography, 
archeology, numismatics, _lin- 
guistics, folklore, anthropology. 
These afford materials for extend- 
ing the writing of history into 
ages and domains where it has 
not before existed. This is 
shown well enough in that new 
history of Egypt, which now 
supplies the place of the scanty 
parodies of Greek writers. 

Thus dim and obscure epochs 
are at length filled up by the 
historian on the basis of ascer- 
tained facts, and the ages of 
obscurity are pushed back, not 
without hope that they also will 
be made to yield their annals. 
Each element of known fact and 
truth becomes a germ for the 
determination and development 
of like facts with regard to the 
still unknown, 

A scholar, who possessing 
tue highest acquirements which 
are the attributes of acknowledged 


N.S.--VOL, III. 


learning, and likewise that prac- 
tical knowledge, which makes 
the historian—Dr. Cart ABEL, of 
Berlin, has now for many years 
extended his labours beyond 
classic precincts. He has been 
attracted, like many, by that 
charm of hoar antiquity with 
which Egypt is invested. To 
them Egypt seems to have the 
beginning of all knowledge, as its 
priests claimed with Herodotus 
and Plato, so to arrive at the 
solution of the Egyptian problem 
is to obtain the key to the origin 
of all culture in the world. 

Marvellous, indeed, are the 
oldest monuments of Egypt that 
come in our way, and their 
positive teachings are invaluable 
in the light they throw on the 
history of man, more particularly 
as their influence has to be re- 
garded in connexion with a vast 
passage of time. 

It may still be open to us to 
propose that neither are those 
similarities of institutions, which 
are elsewhere found, a necessary 
process of Egyptian influence, 
and that there is no evidence 
that Egyptian knowledge is not 
in itself, like others, a derivative 
from earlier culture. 

These considerations do not, 
however, detract from the value 
of such researches as those un- 
dertaken by Dr. Apet. Looking 
upon language in such an early 
stage as the record and expres- 
sion of human thought, he has 
applied himself to the determina- 


I fk 
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tion of the real nature of the 
language of Egypt. Many have 
employed themselves in attempt- 
ing to ascertain the etymology of 
Egyptian words, but he began by 
taking the words themselves in 
the language and investigating 
their internal relations. 

One remarkable result ob- 
tained by him was that the 
words or roots were practically 
few and closely connected. The 
discovery which has met the 
most resistance, and, perhaps, 
obtained for his works the most 
attention, was that numbers of 
words of opposite meanings 
were identically of the same 
origin—sometimes identically the 
same in sound, or practically the 
same. He called this Gegensinn, 
or counter-sense. Of course 
there is nothing more easy than 
to doubt the fact—that is the 
usual way of dealing with awk- 
ward facts—but the lists pub- 
lished by Dr. ABEL are so clear 
that it is not of much use de- 
nying counter-sense. So that 
another process, not unknown 
in the learned world, is had re- 
course to—that of putting the 
unwelcome fact sud silentio. 

The illustrious scholar, Dr. 
Pott, who may be regarded as 
the surviving founder of Aryan 
philology has now given in his 
adhesion to counter-sense, and 
slowly the doctrine is gaining 
attention. In fact 1886 has been 
the epoch of a Congress, in 
Germany, of the New Philology, 


which makes a protest against the 
attributing of all philology and 
mythology to Aryan types. 

Dr. ABEL is inclined to be- 
lieve that the characteristics he 
has developed are the peculiar 
endowment of Egyptian; and 
certainly he is right in regarding 
them as connected with Egyptian 
mental exercise, and without due 
regard to which the philosophy 
of the people cannot be examined 
or understood. 

In fact—and Dr. Age him- 
self has proved it in some of his 
valuable works, and in his lec- 
tures at Oxford—counter-sense is 
a phenomenon tobe found widely 
distributed in language. In 
Egyptian, which, as a language 
was so early submitted to writing, 
we have this peculiarity strictly 
recorded, and what Dr. ABEL 
has done in this way alone in 
illustrating the facts is of par- 
ticular value. 

Counter-sense is the more to 
be regarded because the phe- 
nomenon of similar words had 
been before observed in Egyp- 
tian and other languages, and 
was supposed to be explained by 
the application of tones in the 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese lan- 
guage as distinctives. It is also 
attested that in the languages of 
the Caucasus there are differ- 
ences of sound appreciable by 
the natives, though not to 
foreigners. The Ude of the 
Caucasus, which in roots and 
grammar has been assimilated to 
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Egyptian, as possibly repre- 
senting the northern Egyptian- 
speaking people of Herodotus, 
has also the characteristic of 
similar words. 

To Dr. ABEL belongs the 
merit of bringing out prominently 
in Egyptian the characteristic 
feature of counter-sense. With 
regard to the origin of this, it is 
asserted not to be of independent 
constitution, but simply a con- 
sequence of the derivation of 
speech language from sign or 
gesture language. Certain it is, 
as may be seen practically among 
the classes speaking by signs 
and as is recorded in the stan- 
dard work of Colonel Mallery, the 
application or meaning of a sign 
is denoted by a determinative 
gesture. In many languages 
there are not two words for good 
and bad, for example, but we 
have not good or xot bad, only 
one word and a determinative. 
It is assumed that in the first 
adoption of words, signs were 
still used as determinatives. 

Dr. ABEL, having carried out 
laborious researches, on Egyptian 
words and hieroglyphics, and il- 
lustrated the existence of counter- 
sense in language generally, is 
now engaged on a still more 
difficult task. Treating Egyptian 
as a primary language, he has 
now undertaken the foundation of 
a Dictionary of Roots, Egyptian, 
Semitic, and Indo-European, by 
the publication of a serious essay, 
which he styles an Introduction, 
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The copious learning of the 
author, and his possession of a 
literary acquaintance with so 
many languages, as well Indo- 
European and Semitic as Tura- 
nian, enable him to present many 
illustrations, which will attract the 
notice of the student. In the 
author’s view these, to a great 
extent, illustrate the influence of 
Egyptian on other languages ; 
and though he may not be able 
to carry this out fully, the value 
of what he has done will be per- 
manent. So far as the hierogly- 
phic type of Egyptian or the lin- 
guistic type, these contributions 
must promote the correct inter- 
pretation of the language. They 
will likewise serve to extend the 
domain of comparative philology, 
at present resting on too narrow 
bases. 

The work is a contribution 
towards the solution of a great 
historical problem—the origin of 
language, and the relations to 
man’s progress of this great in- 
strument of civilisation. On the 
very old theory of one original 
and universal language from 
which all the others are derived, 
then we ought to have in such a 
work the machinery for deter- 
mining the descent of the other 
languages. It is, however, patent 
on the one side, that such a pro- 
position does not account for the 
facts. ‘True it is that similarities 
to Egyptian may be traced in all 
the languages of the world, but 
no complete agreement, and the 
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case is reciprocal as to the like- 
ness of Egyptian to the other lan- 
guages. 

What meets the circumstances 
best is the hypothesis that lan- 
guages are not of one origin in 
roots, but of one origin in system. 
Indeed this is supported by the 
investigations of Dr. ABEL ; for 
a word subsisting in one language 
is the counter-sense or negative of 
one preserved in another group. 

The period is probably not 
far distant when we shall see an 
English translation of Dr. ABEL’s 
writings. In the meanwhile some 
are dependent on what he him- 
self has so masterly written in 
English for an exemplification of 
his researches. At all events, it 
is satisfactory to meet with an 
example of scholarship so solid. 


Any doubts which Dr. Stupes 
may have entertained, by his own 
confession, as to the raison a’ étre 
of his latest volume,' will have 
been already removed by the 
unanimous approval of students 
of history. It is true, indeed, 
that the mere soupgon of a statu- 
tory obligation is sufficient to de- 
prive these essays of some portion 
of originality and power. We do 
not expect, however, to find the 
editor of ‘ Benedict Abbas’ at 
his best under such conditions ; 
we are merely grateful to him for 
the display of his historical genius 


in a new light. Most students 
of the ‘Constitutional History’ 
will have found themselves won- 
dering, at the close of vol. iii., 
what kind of historical treatment 
the author would have applied to 
the new epoch, the antechamber 
of which he had actually entered ; 
and how far his views on certain 
momentous questions would have 
harmonised or clashed with those 
of the other great writers who 
have apportioned this period 
amongst themselves. They will 
now have an opportunity of grati- 
fying their curiosity as far as the 
Tudor period at least is con- 
cerned, and they will acknow- 
ledge that the broad generalisa- 
tions inseparable from the treat- 
ment of the medizeval period may 
overlie the narrower issues of the 
State-paper age without however 
oppressing them. This admission 
is of the more importance, inas- 
much as we are suffering just now 
from an excess of Specialism un- 
relieved by what is not mere 
versatility but the true historical 
insight, which may be as readily 
applied to the age of the Charters 
as to that of the Impositions and 
the Liberty of the Subject. 

It would be difficult to point 
out characteristic examples of 
Bishop Strusss’s method. It is 
consistently preserved throughout 
the whole work, heightened by a 
charming subjectivity, a graceful 
train of narrative, and an occa- 


' Mediaval and Modern History. By William Stubbs, D.D., Bishop of Chester. 


Oxford ; Clarendon Press, 1886, 
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sional gleam of humour, for which 
students of the Teutonic school- 
books have reason to be grateful. 


Mr. HuBertT HAtt’s new 
work ' may be regarded both as 
an historical romance and a text- 
book of social history. The 
motive of his sketch of later 
Tudor society is evidently found 
in the personal history of ‘Wild’ 
Darrell of Littlecote, the famous 
hero of Scott’s ballad and Burke’s 
biographical notice, to whom all 
the other characters introduced 
are more or less subservient. The 
story of Darrell’s quarrels and 
lawsuits and amours, less discre- 
ditable perhaps than some others 
of the period but not therefore as 
innocent as the author would 
imply, runs through the book 
from the opening chapter on the 
landlord of Littlecote to the cor- 
respondence in the appendix. In 
its more serious aspect the book 
presents us with certain types, all 
representative ones and valuable 
from the original sources of bio- 
graphy employed, but somewhat 
too finely drawn, as may be 
thought inevitable in the use of 
such material. These types of 
Elizabethan life are wonderfully 
instructive, even where they are 
most disappointing. Mr. Hau 
is evidently determined to strip 
the ‘golden’ age of the Great 


' Society in the Elizabethan Age. 
Public Record Office. 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1886, 
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Queen of every vestige of the 
historical tinsel with which it has 
been so needlessly overlaid. In 
reading these original sketches 
we make many unexpected dis- 
coveries. The landowner is 
either an extortioner or a victim ; 
the lawyer is his accomplice or 
his venal judge ; the burgess is 
a concealed usurer, the official a 
public robber, the salt-tar a pirate, 
and the churchman a self-seeking 
and intolerant bigot. The story 
of Gresham's financial career is a 
good example of this relentless 
method of historical inquiry. 
Judged by results alone, the great 
merchant's name has been handed 
down as a by-word for successful 
industry, but when we investigate 
the ways and means by which his 
fortune was compiled, we cannot 
acquit him of something closely 
resembling official dishonesty. 
Yet in spite of this unamiable 
side of the subject (for which the 
author has gracefully apologised 
in his preface), there is much to 
learn from this pitiless diagnosis 
of the social system of the age. 
We recognise at length the inevit- 
able results upon a later state of 
society of the violent and enforced 
changes of the Reformation 
period. By avoiding one ex- 
treme, the clerical and paternal 
régime of the Middle Ages, the 
nation fell into the other, a riotous 
escape from every social and re- 


By Hubert Hall, F.R.Hist.S. of H. M. 
Author of a //istory of the Customs Revenue, &c. 


Lon- 
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ligious tie, tempered, however, by 
the one great virtue of allegiance 
to an established theory of civil 
and religious government. Thus 
it happens that whilst the archaic 
characters of the bygone age 
which are presented to us appear 
certainly more worthy of our 
moral admiration, we are yet 
irresistibly drawn into sympathy 
with the keen and unscrupulous 
yet intensely virile presentations 
of the newer life of the nation. 

The book, which is embel- 
lished by an admirable map of 
Elizabethan London and other 
quaint contemporary illustrations, 
is in its outward appearance 
worthy of the brilliant age of 
which these life-sketches and 
copious social statistics are a 
faithful, if an unfavourable, repre- 
sentation. 


In' these lectures the able 
historian, who is now Professor 
of History in the University of 
Oxford, has published one of the 
most useful volumes of our day, 
if utility may be judged of by 
practical wisdom, and by wise 
counsels in the study of ennobling 
subjects. Often history has been 
regarded as a collection or a 
condensation of the annals of a 
people, with the bare enumera- 
tion, in the order of their occur- 
rence, of the accessions and 
deaths of kings, and of the chief 


public events, and sometimes 
with but little regard to chrono- 
logical arrangement, logical se- 
quence, and certainty of facts. So 
that Horace Walpole’s declara- 
tion may not perhaps be alto- 
gether far from the truth, that in 
History there is little to be relied 
on but the dates and the names. 
In this respect how utterly un- 
profitable and disappointing are 
many of the narratives which 
have obtained acceptance and 
long tenure of confidence. Dis- 
covery of precious manuscripts ; 
careful investigation of them ; 
more honest and patient applica- 
tion to other just sources of 
knowledge, have occasionally 
shown that narrators either gained 
from their imaginations the facts 
they presented, wrote of them 
inconsiderately and _ hastily, or 
failed to apply themselves to the 
industrious use of letters and 
archives, which otherwise had 
cast light upon much that the 
more modern records left obscure. 
Thus some of the earlier British 
historians have ceased to be pro- 
fitable for instruction, because 
they told of traditional exploits 
of kings and princes, rather than 
of the useful inventions, social 
progress, and increasing trade, 
freedom, and enlightenment of a 
state. All wise men wish to 
know the past, and thus to learn 
by what successive steps human 
society has grown better, kinder, 


' Methods of Historical Study. By E. A. Freeman, London: Macmillan 


& Co., 1886, 
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and more productive of the arts 
which humanise mankind. 

It is not enough to know the 
present, but how it became what 
it is, with all the successive 
labours, sorrows, and advance- 
ments in which the great workers 
and guides of men have their 
peculiar prominence. No real 
student of his country’s story can 
be indifferent to anything which 
concerns national improvement, 
the growth of mankind in arts and 
in civilisation. Clearly, a great 
object of the historian should be 
to show the development of na- 
tional life—the origin, growth, 
and influence of the dominant 
form of religion ; the rise of the 
regulations of commerce, of mer- 
cantile gilds, and the prolific 
sources of public wealth, power, 
and happiness ; the causes of the 
enlargement and full establish- 
ment of liberty ; the simplifica- 
tion and amendment of law, the 
diminution of barbarous mulcts 
and punishments, the abolition of 
manifest injustices, the lessening 
of autocratic power, and the long 
and painful process by which 
popular rights were obtained and 
secured ; the promotion of judi 
cious methods of general educa- 
tion; and the origin of those 
social habits which give distinc- 
tiveness to the life of a people. 
These are some of the great 
matters which a careful historian 
should observe, trace, and record, 
for a knowledge of these subjects 
is necessarily of immensely greater 


importance than the dismal story 
of ‘the low ambitions and the 
pride of kings.’ The historian 
should show, not merely the 
causes for existing institutions, 
but the gradual establishment of 
those principles of government, 
wuich give full scope to individual 
action, confirm freedom, en- 
courage invention, and assist the 
progress of society. 

In these academical lectures 
Professor FREEMAN has been 
wisely observant of these impor- 
tant matters. His wit is keen, his 
spirit genial, his style attractive, 
and his counsels to the students of 
history all that can be desired. 
We greatly approve his protest 
against the arbitrary division into 
Ancient and Modern History ; for 
each of these should equally tell 
of the growth and progress of 
mankind—the continuity of the 
race, both as active workers and 
as moral and accountable agents. 
We cannot too highly commend 
the Professor for his insisting 
upon the early, careful, and con- 
stant study of Thucydides ; for 
the necessity of earnest inquiry 
into the principles of historical 
truth, the philosophy of human 
conduct ; and upon the utmost 
need for honest investigation of 
the causes of those effects which 
seem to be permanent in society, 
and especially for always connect- 
ing history with the study of politi- 
caland physical geography. These 
lectures are worthy of theirauthor’s 
reputation ; and they cannot fail 
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to be of great practical benefit to 
all who, in their college career, 
are willing to receive the sugges- 
tions of true wisdom expressed 
ably and practically. That in- 
sistence which, forty years ago, 
Dr. Arnold made on the great 
importance of studying both the 
external and the internal life of a 
commonwealth, Professor FREE- 
MAN has emphatically repeated. 
In conclusion, we may observe, 
it is refreshing to read how gener- 
ously and literally he speaks, 
throughout these lectures, as well 
of his illustrious predecessors as 
of those who equally with himself 
are now employed in investigating 
and tracking the vital truths which 
history presents and enforces. 





The Powysland Club (the 
only County Society of the kind, 
we believe, in Wales) is doing 
excellent work in Montgomery- 
shire. Its nineteenth annual 
volume, just issued, contains 
much interesting matter relating 
to local history and topography. 


' Old Herbert Papers at Powis Castle and in the British Museum. 


printed.) London, 1886, 


Its noble President, the Earl of 
Powis, has also conferred an 
obligation not only on the mem- 
bers of the club, but on all 
students of English history, by 
printing and presenting to the 
club as an extra volume an im- 
portant mass of ‘ Herbert MSS.’! 
Attention was called to some 
of these by the Historical MSS. 
Commission. They include, 
Part I., ‘ Herbert MSS.,’ 1586 to 
1735 ; Part II., correspondence 
from 1614 to 1626 of Sir Edward 
Herbert, K.B., afterwards Lord 
Herbert of Chirbury, principally 
during the period when he was 
ambassador to France ; and Part 
III., ‘Herbert MSS.’ in the 
British Museum, being Sir Ed- 
ward Herbert’s ‘Book of De- 
spatches’ in 1619, from Stokes’s 
collection 7082, Add. MSS. These 
documents bear upon matters not 
only of local but of national in- 
terest also, and shed considerable 
light upon international questions 
as well as upon the inner life of 
Courts. 


(Privately 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


WiLuiAM Jos Co twins, M.D. 


Dr. WILLIAM Jos CoLtins, who 
died at his residence, Albert 
Square, Regent’s Park, on May 10, 
1884, was born at Oxford in 1818. 
He was educated at New College 
and was first intended for the 
Church, but an accident in the 
hunting-field when only eleven 
years old which laid him up 
for more than a year, turned his 
aspirations in the direction of the 
practice of physic. He was ac- 
cordingly apprenticed to Mr. 
Ward of Oxford, in 1837, and at 
once exhibited great aptitude for 
his profession, and an industry 
and energy seldom surpassed. In 
1840 he quitted his native city 
and betook himself to London, 
where he continued his appren- 
ticeship under Mr. Towke, then 
carrying on a very fashionable 
practice at No. 6 Berkeley Square. 
In 1844 Mr. Collins entered at 
University College, then in its 
palmy days, with Liston, Cooper, 
and Elliotson as his professors, 
with whom, on account of 
his versatility and originality of 
character, he rapidly became a 
great favourite. In 1846 he be- 
came M.R.C.S., and after a year 
spent in the hospitals at Paris, 
he established himself in Regent's 
Park, where he carried on an 


extensive practice, and devoted 
his leisure to artistic and literary 
pursuits, exhibiting in the Royal 
Academy in 1859, and contri- 
buting to many periodicals. He 
took the degree of M.D. at Aber- 
deen in 1854, and became 
L.R.C.P. (Ed.) in 1859. In 
1852 Dr. Collins married Miss 
Treacher, a descendant of the 
old Huguenot family of Garnault, 
by whom he had four children, 
who survive him. Dr. Collins 
was a constant follower of the 
Royal Buck hounds, whose ad- 
ventures he faithfully and pithily 
chronicled in the columns of 
‘ Land and Water.’ Dr. Collins 
was a fellow of many of the 
learned societies, and took a keen 
interest in the inception of the 
Royal Historical Society. 


W. Warkins OLD. 


Mr. W. Watkins Old was born at 
Totness early in 1829, and edu- 
cated at a private school in Tor- 
quay. ‘There is no evidence that 
his acquirements in the way of 
language or of science attained 
any height beyond the private 
school level. Asachild he seems 
to have exhibited the first signs 
of that taste for curiosities and 
collections which qualified him 
in later life for being a conncis- 
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seur in china, tapestry, silver, and 
all kinds of antiques. Later on 
he took some steps for entering, 
first the medical, and next the 
clerical, profession ; but a certain 
delicacy of fibre and incapacity for 
continuous study interfered with 
his choice of either—if indeed the 
simple exigencies of life and the 
unfavourable turn in his father’s 
affairs did not rather compel him 
to turn to pursuits less congenial 
to himself but more directly re- 
munerative. At Monmouth, 
where he resided for a score of 
years and formed a home for his 
parents, and at Hereford, where 
he retired after their deaths, he se- 
cured from his business an ample 
sufficiency as a bachelor, and a 
margin of leisure for private read- 
ing,philharmonic concerts,foreign 
travel, and the entertainment of 
personal friends. Calm, thought- 
ful and observant, he brought to 
bear on subjects within his range 
a marked degree of precision and 
accuracy ; courteous and sympa- 
thetic as one of a thousand, he 
carried with him an infinite charm 
and winningness in conversation. 
An artist by temperament, his 
culture was everywhere reflected— 
in his nicety of dress, his ménage, 
his eye for colour, the furniture of 
his house, down to the garden 
which contained ‘every flower that 
was mentioned in Shakspeare ;’ in 
his sets of autographs, book-plates, 
&c. ; in his catalogues of the speci- 
mens on his shelves, illustrated by 


himself, which were real exam- 
ples of artistry. His inner life, 
meanwhiie, as to which he was sin- 
gularly reticent, must have been 
active if not strictly progressive. 
No one who knew him as the 
author of a pamphlet on Indo- 
European China, of a readable 
account of the Passion-Play, or 
even of a fanciful and unequal 
volume of poems entitled ‘A 
String of Pearls,’ would have sur- 
mised that his first and last works 
were, respectively, ‘Studies on 
Homer,’ intricate enough to have 
puzzled Mr. Gladstone, and— 
neither published, nor likely to 
tempt publication—a still more 
mystical interpretation or ‘New 
Reading of Hamlet,’ with fresh 
lights derived from Bacon, and 
with an undeniable flavour of 
Swedenborg! It is but fair to 
add that, with a few more years 
of life, this would in all pro- 
bability have undergone repeated 
revisals, and assumed in the end 
a far more presentable aspect. 
It is also the fact that, but for 
his untimely and almost sudden 
withdrawal, in May last, at the 
age of 56, he had in view other 
productions, more clearly within 
his grasp, notably one upon the 
history of the Ceramic Art, for 
the purpose of which he had not 
only amassed the works of the 
best writers, but had actually de- 
voted much time and labour to 
gain a knowledge of the Chinese 
language. 
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Anet, Dr. Karz, on the relation of 
speech to gesture language, 43 

Adarkon, gold cvin of Zerubbabel’s 
time, 250 

Adarkonim, probably not the daric of 
Darius, 40 

lian cited as to the Atlantic continent, 
27 

African relations with America, 9, 32 

Albania, early raccs still recognisable 
in, 267 

Alencon, Duke of, proposed marriage 
of Elizabeth with, 213, 219, 221 

Allen, Mr. Grant, his Anglo-Saxon 
Britain referred to, 254 

Alphabet, Phoenician, selected from an 
Iberian original, 266 

Alva, Elizabeth’s relations with him, 
219, 224 

Amazons, female succession probably 
implied by their story, 259 

America, its relations to the Old World, 
1,7 

— gesture language in, 2 
rock-inscriptions in, 4, 42 

— male and female languages in, 44 

— central, its relations with Africa, 9, 


2 

— Mr. P. B, Watson on pre-Columbian 
discoveries of, 18 

Americas, their early delineation, 6 

Andrée, Dr., on early American igno- 
rance of iron, 16 

Animal-names of the Old and New 
World, 10, 15. 25 

Anjou, Duke of, his treachery towards 
the Netherlands, 226 

Antipodes, early teaching as to the, 
30 

Apprentices, their position in craft- 
gilds, 381 

Apprenticeship, regulation of in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, 387 

Aquitaine, invasion of, by the Liuke of 
Orleans, 89 


Aquitaine, Henry 1V. makes prepara- 
tions for its recovery, 95, 105 
— Thomas of Lancaster made licutenant 
of, 95, 120 
Aristotle, his apparent reference to 
female succession, 260 
on Iberian monuments to warriors, 
278 
Armada, Spanish, niggardly prepara- 
tions for meeting it, 231 
Armenia, Queen Victcria’s descent 
from the kings of, 273 
Arran, Duke of, Elizabeth refuses to 
marry him, 212 
Arthurian romances, hints of female 
succession in, 270 
Arundel, Thomas, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, made chancellor, So 
surrenders the great seal, 83 
institutes a prosecution against Sir 
John Oldcastle, 135 
frames a writ condemning heretics 
to be burnt, 136 
is prosecuted in the Court of King’s 
Bench, 142 
- dies before his trial, 7/. 
Arundel, Thomas, Earl of, sent to treat 
with Burgundy, 93 
proceeds to Calais, 98 
Prince Henry’s friendship for him, 
125 
Aryans, the, as sketched in the Homeric 
poems, 265 
Asi, traditional route of their migra- 
tion, 252, 277 
Asia, Iberian states in, broken up by 
Semites, 265 
Asia Minor, land titles in the name of 
the women in, 261 
Atalantis, or Atlantis, name of the 
king, not of the land, 36 
Athens, vestiges of pre-Hellenic culture 
found at, 262 
— Egyptian account of its early annals 
given in the 7%maus, 20 
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Atlantic Ocean, early accounts of its 
impenetrability, 13 

— Sargosso sea in, 14 

— its trade winds, 32 

Atlantis, the legend of, examined, &c., 
paper by Hyde Clarke, V. P.R.Hist. 
S., 1-46 

Atlantis, arguments against its former 
existence, I1, 16 

— the legend examined, 13 

— tale of its colonization, 15 

— one of the ‘ Four Worlds,’ 18 

— its wealth, 25, 27 

— history of in the Zimaus, 19-23 

— — — Critias, 23-26 

— described by Elian, 27 

— — Diodorus Siculus, 28 

— early connection of the Iberians 
with, 255 

Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, by 
I. Donnelly, referred to, 15 

Atlas, a son of Poseidon, 24 

— — Japetus, 26 

Australasia, religious mysteries in, 12 

— exogamous marriages in, 247 

Autonomous coins, name-symbols on, 


245 
Avienus, Rufus Festus, on the seaweed 
of the Atlantic Ocean, 14 


BABINGTON plot, discovery of the, 229 

Bacon's History of Henry VII. referred 
to, 348 

Badby, John, burnt under Thomas of 
Arundel’s Act, 137 

Bardolf, Sir William, sent as Ambas- 
sador tothe Duke of Orleans, 92 

— one of Prince Henry’s suite, 124 

— as represented by Shakespeare, 127 

— some account of, 132 

Basques, the, William von Humboldt’s 
investigations concerning, 244 

Beaufort, Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 
made Ambassador to France, 88 

— is again sent to treat with France, 
9g! 

— tried for high treason under Henry 
VI., 100 note, 120 

— his appointments under his brother 
and nephew, 119, 120 

Beaufort, Lady Margaret, Tudor love 
of learning inherited from, 353, 364 

Beaufort, Thomas de, made Admiral 
of England, 82, 120 

— made Chancellor, 83, 120 

— is empowered to treat with France, 
92, 120 





Beaufort, Thomas de, is commanded to 
observe the treaty with Burgundy, 97 
— created Earl of Dorset, and after- 
wards Duke, 120 
Beda, female succession among the 
Picts recorded by, 247, 262, 275 
Beddoe, Dr. John, on the Iberian ele- 
ment in Britain, 246 
Bedford, John, Duke of, left Regent in 
1417, 142 
Behring’s Straits, route of migration to 
America by way of, 4 
Belgians in Southern Britain, according 
to Cesar, 246 
* Berline’ of Louis XVI., Carlyle’s de- 
scription of, 323, 328 
Berry, John, Duke of, adheres to the 
truce with England, 85 
— in treaty with England against Bur- 
gundy, 94 
-— revokes the treaty by command ot 
the French king, 95 
Berwick, payment of the soldiers there, 
109, 110 
Beverley, appointment there of lesser 
gilds by the gilda mercatoria, 377 
* Black country’ in Staffordshire, nick- 
names in, 260 
‘Black Death,’ exceptional circum- 
stances of labour produced by the, 
g 
Blind, Dr. Karl, on the meaning of 
* Drust,’ 252 
— on the route of migration of the Asi, 
ib. 277 
— his Turanian investigations, 272 
— on the German origin of the Picts, 
274, 277 
Bordun, John de, his Gesta Henrici 
referred to, 67 
Boss or seal of Tarkhondemos, 36 
Bouillé, Gen., his assistance in the 
flight of Louis XVI., 321, 330, 332 
Brentano, Dr., his History and De- 
velopment of Gilds quoted, 380 note 
Bribri, the, their language, 10, 12 
— their god Sibu, 11 
Britain, attraction of the tin trade in, 35 
— pre-Celtic population of, 243 
— its condition in Czsar’s time, 246 
— Tacitus on the various races of, 275 
Britannia, an Iberian name, 247 
Britons in Wales, their condition before 
the Tudor kings, 344 
Brothers, uterine, their probable joint 
succession, 260 
Browning, Oscar, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
paper on the Flight of Louis XVI. 
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to Varennes, a criticism of Carlyle, 
319-341 

Brude, a name of the Pictish kings, 248 

— analogies of the name, 251 

—anon-Celtic name, 269 

Buddha, proposed identification of 
with Weden, 12, 271 

Buddhism, its connection with Vudu 
worship, 272 

Bull and lion on coins, signification of, 


37 

Burghley, Lord, on the character of 
Elizabeth, 208 

Burgundy, Duke of, his adherence to 
the treaty with England, 85 

— his siege of Calais terminated by a 
treaty, 89 

- — he murders the Duke of Orleans, 92 

makes a commercial treaty with 
England, 74., 95 

— treats for the marriage of his 
daughter to Prince Henry, 93, 97, 
106 


Burning for heretical opinions intro- 
duced by Thomas of Arundel, 136 
Byzantine Empire plundered by Oscold 

and Dir, 272 


C&SAR, JULIUS, Celtic predominance 
in his time in Gaul and Belgium, 31 

— races of Britannia and Hibernia in 
his time, 245 

— as to Belgians in Southern Britain, 
246 

— Iberian kings 
time, 268 

— as to the German origin of the Bel- 
gians, 275 

Calais, Henry of Monmouth appointed 
captain of, 83, 92, 112 

— payment ordered for the defences of, 


in Britain in his 


4 
— besieged by the Duke of Burgundy, 
8 





Sir Thomas Picworth, lieutenant of, 

2 

Henry’s residence at, 98, 
101, 111 

— order respecting the revenue of, 110 

—- loss of, 209 

Caledonia, an Iberian name, 247 

— concentration of Picts in, 255 

— rule of Pictish and Scottish kings 
in, 256 

Campbell, Lord, on Prince Henry’s 
supposed misconduct in court, 52 

—- on Elyot’s Zhe Governor, 55, 58 





Campbell, Lord, his argument from 
Shakespeare, 64 

— summing up of his evidence, 66 

~he ignores the great rolls of the 
Court of King’s Bench, 146 

Campbell, Rev. Prof. J., of Montreal, 
on tribal names, 13 

Canary Islands, probably referred to in 
Proclus, 27 

—- ancient communication with them, 14 

Canmore, King Malcolm, among Pict- 
ish kings, 256 

Capgrave, John, author of ///ustrious 
Henrys, 68 

Cappers, Elizabeth’s encouragement of 
the trade of, 388 

Caribbean Sea, possible seat of the 
early Atlantic power, 22 

Carlyle, criticism of his account of the 
flight of Louis XVI., 319-341 

— inaccuracy of his account, 
322, 329, 340 

Carpet-weave’s of Kidderminster, their 
statutory powers, 390 

Carte, his General History quoted, 51 

Carver, Derick, martyr under Queen 
Mary, 128 

— ridiculed in Famous Victories, 130 

Catholic conspirators, popular dread of, 
226 

Catholic League, the, its effect against 
England, 216 

— its ascendancy in France, 221 

Catholics, cruelties practised by Eliza- 
beth’s government on, 224 

Catlyne, Sir Kobert, as to Prince Henry 
and Gascoign, 59 

Catryk, John, one of those appointed 
to treat with France, 93, 124 

— treasurer of the Cathedral of Lin- 
coln, 124 

— made Bishop of Coventry and Lich- 
field, 144 

Cecil, his resistance to French influence, 
210 

Celt, the, in power: Tudor and Crom- 
well, by J. Foster Palmer, F.R. Hist. 
S., 343-361 

Celts, their religious fanaticism, 345 

— their mendacity, 348 

Celtic races predominant in Britain in 
Ceesar’s time, 31 

— element not the earliest in Britain, 
243 

— river-names, supposed, have a wider 
than Celtic area, 244 

— Britons, early converts to Christi- 
anity, 254 


320, 
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Celtic Britons, conquests checked by 
Roman campaigns, 246 

Cheylesmore, near Coventry, a manor 
of Prince Henry, 50 

Cheyne, Sir John, special envoy of 
Henry IV. at Calais, 88 

— empowered to treat with France, 92, 


13 

— Lollard family, 135 

Chinese ideographs, 42 , 

— words and zodiac, their American 
analogies, 4 

Chirkinji, wealth of the women of, 
261 

Choiseul-Stainville, Duke de, assists 
in the flight of Louis XVI., 323. 

— Carlyle’s inaccuracies respecting him, 

te) 

- x account of the flight of Louis 
not trustworthy, 333-4 

Christianity more readily adopted by 
Celts than by Picts, 254 4 

Cing-Ports, Prince Henry appointed 
keeper of the, 82, 97, 105, 112 

Clan-crests adopted from the totem- 
animal, 279 

Clarence, Thomas of Lancaster, Duke 
of, made Lieutenant of Ireland, 82 

— is made Duke of Clarence and Lieu- 
tenant of Aquitaine, 95, 101 

— abandons the prospect of a French 
alliance, 96 : 

Clarke, Hyde, V.P.R.Hist.S. his Zxa- 
mination of the Legend of Atlantis, 
1-46 

-- his Researches &c. on the origin of 
Culture in America, referred to, 6 

— his Khita and Khita-Peruvian 
Epoch, referred to, 6, 9 

—his paper on Zhe Picts and pre- 
Celtic Britain, 243-274 

Clement, St., on the Four Worlds, 30 

Cogidumnus, a British king, 250 

Coins, autonomous, name-emblems on, 


24 oor 
—_ Battish, imitated from those of Philip 
of Macedon, 268 : 
— signification of Bull and Lion on, 


37 
Colchester, Dutch Bay Hall at, 390 
Coldharbour, the palace of, granted to 
Prince Henry, 83 ne : 
Collaboration advised in writing his- 
tory, 397 ; 
Columba, St., needs no_ interpreter 
among the Picts, 277 | 
Columbus, his search influenced by 
traditions of Atlantis, 5, 29 
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Concordance of Histories, by Robert 
Fabyan, 118 
Condé, his suspicions of Elizabeth’s 
motives, 214 
Confessors to Henry of Monmouth, 
their anti-Wiclevist character, 143 
Confirmatio Cartarum, negotiations 
preceding the, 282 
Constance, the Council of, English, ec- 
clesiastics present at, 144 
— Wicliffe’s bones scattered by order 
of, 145 
Constantinople, effect of its fall 
spreading Greek literature, 29 
Contempt of court, Prince Henry’s 
alleged, 54, 146 
— mode of dealing with, 57, 61-63 
instances of, 147 note 
Continents, early delineations of, 6 
Co-operative History, by A. Ropes, 
M.A., F.R. Hist.$., 393-406 
Copus, Alan, a pseudonym of John 
Harpfield, 50, 143 
Cordwainers, their ordinances against 
mixing of leathers, 375 
—of kxeter, municipal control over 
them, 376 
Corn-ships, English, seized at Spanish 
ports, 228 
Coronation chair at Westminster, 270 
Corporate towns, their decay owing to 
migration of industry, 386 
Court of King’s Bench, its nature, 57 
- its decisions in cases of contempt, 
61, 147 
— great rolls of the, 146 
Coventry, supposed imprisonment of 
Prince Henry a’, 51 
parliament held there, 78 
and Lichfield, John Catryk made 
Bishop of, 144 
Cowries or wampum in Western Scot- 
land, 256 
Craft Gilds, Formation and Decay of, 
by Rev. W. Cunningham, B.D., 
F.R. Hist.S., 371-392 
Craft Gilds, manorial, 373 
municipal, 374 
— royal, 377 
contrasted with trades-unions, 381 
— their functions partly taken by the 
State, 387 
Craniometry untrustworthy as ground 
of classification, 18, 243, 279 
Cranoges, Irish, probably of Turanian 
origin, 271 
Critias, description of Atlantis in the, 
23-26 


in 








Crompton, his Authoritie +t Furisdic- 
tion des Courts cited, 59 ¥ 
Cromwell family, their Celtic origin, 


343 : 

— — their pedigree, 369 

— Oliver, his characteristics, 358 

— — his Celtic qualities, 360 

Crown, story of Prince Henry’s re- 
moval of the, 100 norte 

Cunningham, Rev. W.,B.D., F.R. Hist. 
Soc., on The Formation and Decay of 
Craft Gilds. 

Cutlers’ Company, its constitution, 373 

— incorporated in the reign of James I., 
391 ‘ 

— its feast a survival, 392 


Damas, his part in the flight of Louis 
XVI., 336 

Danes, invasion of the Northern Picts 
by, 255 

Daric of Darius, mention of by Aristo- 
phanes, 40 

Darkemonim, Mr. Madden on the sub- 
ject of, 40 

Darkonim, coins of the time of Zerub- 
babel, 250 

Darnley, murder of, 216 

Darwin, Mr., his disproof of the legend 
of Atlantis, 16 

D’Aubigny quoted as to the Reforma- 
tion, 351 

David of Scotland, Picts enrolled in his 
army, 256 

Davis, John, proceeded against for con. 
tempt of court, 61 

— his sentence, 62 

Day, Mr. St. J. V., on the antiquity of 
iron-working, 17 

Dee, Dr. John, astrologer to Queen 
Elizabeth, 159 mole 

Degeneration of intellect in families, 


pice male, its effect on family cha- 
racteristics, 364 

Destiny, the stone of, in the coronation 
chair, 270 

Diodorus Siculus quoted as to Atlantis, 
28 

Discoveries of America, pre-Columbian, 


Division of labour in history-writing 
proposed, 397 

Donnelly, Mr. Ignatius, his 4/antis, 
the Antediluvian World, referred to, 
1 

— early authorities cited by him, 27 
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Dover, Prince Henry, constable of the 
castle of, 97, 105 

Drake, his ‘circuityon of the world’ 
lucrative for Elizabeth, 230 

Drouet, his recognition and pursuit of 
Louis XVL., 335 

— he blocks the bridge at Varennes, 


338 

Druidism, possibly pre-Celtic, 254 

—- the religion of the British non- 
Aryans, 278 


Eppa, the, Mr. Leland on its relations 
to the Vudu system, 272 
Edomites, totemism among the, 261 
Edward I. receives statement of grie- 
vances from the Earls, 282 
— his reply to the statement, 284 
Edward VI., his character, 353 
Egvpt, Iberian traditions preserved in, 
20, 21 
‘ Eighth,’ remonstrance against levying 
the, 285 
Elephant, wide extent of its name, 10 
Elephant-names, by what names re- 
placed in the New World, 15, 25 
— by what names replaced in northern 
countries, 40 
Eleusinian mysteries, 12 
Elizabeth, Imperial Folicy of, from 
the State Papers, by Hubert Hall, 
F.R. Hist.S., 205-234 
Elizabeth, Queen, inquiry into her 
imperial policy, 205 
Lord Burghley quoted as to her 
character, 2038 
her iso'ation, 210 
her refusal to marry Arran, 212 
her distrust of France, and dislike 
of the Huguenots, 213 
— her retention of Havre, 214 
— her policy towards Scotland, 217 
— her intrigues with France and Spain, 
219 
— she declines the Inquisition for Eng- 
land, 220 
— her disinclination for marriage, 222 
— and for recognising her heirs, 223 
— refuses to head the Protestant cause, 
224 
— favours Anjou as a suitor, 226 
— receives her share of privateering 
plunder, 229, 233 
— her neglect of the fleet, 231 
— her Tudor characteristics, 355 
causes of the success of her reign, 
356 
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Elmham, Thomas, author of Vita et 
Gesta Henrici Quinti, 68 

— cited as to Prince Henry’s conver- 
sion, 114, 138 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, as to Prince 
Henry’s misconduct in court, 53 

— character of his book, 7he Governor, 


55 

— origin of his story, 150 

— gradual accretions to it, 151 

English ecclesiastics present at the 
Council of Constance, 144 

Equatorial currents of the Atlantic, 32 

Eric of Denmark marries Philippa of 
England, 87 

Erpyngham, Sir Thomas, his mission 
to France, 90 

— chamberlain, &c., to Henry IV., 
12 

ito, Prof. Flower’s deductions 
from their craniology, 18 

Etruria, its permanence under Roman 
rule, 20 
its ultimate fall, 35 

Europe, state of at Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion, 209 

— its condition on the first appearance 
of the Aryans, 265 

Evans, Dr. John, on the Macedonian 
origin of the British coinage, 268 

Exchequer, extracts from the memo- 
randa Kolls of the, 281-291 

Exeter, municipal control over the 
Cordwainers’ gild in, 376 

Exogamy alluded to in the 7imaeus, 15 

— practised by the Picts, 247, 256 

— adapted to a state of culture, 247 

— implied in Greek myths, 257 

— among the Canaanites, 261 

— advantages of the institution, 263 


FaABYAN, Robert, historical writer, 70 

—his calumny of Prince Henry, 114, 
118 

— his Concordance of Histories, 118 

— his untrustworthiness, 138 

Factory industry, its effect on trade in- 
corporation, 391 


Falstaff, Sir John, as represented by | 


Shakespeare, 50, 127, 131 

Family types permanently affected by 
alien blood, 362 

Famous Victories of Henry V. referred 
to, 50 

— literary estimate of, 127, 130 

— possibly composed by Tarleton, 
128 
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Fastolf, Sir John, account of, 133 

Female succession among the Canaan- 
ites, 261 

— — Greeks, 257 

— — Iberians in Italy, 259 

— — Picts, 256, 263 

— — referred to by Aristotle, 260 

— —- possibly hinted at in Arthurian 
romances, 270 

Fersen, Count, his help in the flight of 
Louis XVI., 321 

— his diary quoted, 326 

Fleet, English, Elizabeth’s neglect of, 
231 

Flower, Prof., on the racial peculiar- 
ities of the Eskimos, 18 

——his doubt as to the distinction 
between long-and short-headed races, 
244 

Foreign artisans, state protection of, 
388 

Fortunate Islands, or Canaries, 14, 27 

Four Worlds, doctrine of the, 5, 18 

— —- St. Clement on the, 30 

Fox, his account of Oldcastle and 
Derick Carver, 128 

Framework-knitting invented by Wil- 
liam Lee, 390 

Framework-knitters 
Charles II., 390 

Framlyngham Manor, granted to Henry 
of Monmouth, 78 

France, treaties with, 90, 94, 210 

— and Scotland, relations between, 
211 

— Elizabeth’s dis'rust of, 213 

— ascendancy of the Catholic League 
in, 221 

France, King of, Owen Glendour’s 
alliance with, 76 

-— — renews truce with England after 
threatening invasion, 85 

French language, its translation into 
Latin a source of error, 103 

Frere, Mr. Edward, 162 

— his treatment «f Welsh rioters, 169 

Frere, notice of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Bartle, Bart., 153-188, 293 304 

Froude, Mr., on Henry VIII., 352 


incorporated by 


Prof. W. N., his Jndian 


Tribes &c. referred to, 10 


| Gaelic, Pictish survivals in, 269 
| Galton, Mr. Francis, as to inheritance 





of characteristics, 362 
Gascoign, Chief Justice, story of Prince 
Hlenry’s insult to him, 47 


INDEX. 


Gascoign, Chief Justice, Life of, by 
Lord Campbell, cited, 52, 66 
— Shakespeare’s representation of his 
re-appointment, 64 
Gaul, coins of, their Macedonian origin, 
268 
Germanic origin of the Picts, Dr. K. 
Rlind on, 274 
runes, their relationships, 252 
Gesture-language in the two hemi- 
spheres, 2 
— — prior to speech-language, 3, 43 
Gilda Mercatoria, \ecser gilds ap- 
pointed by, 377 
Gildas, his complaint of Pictish in- 
vaders, 255 
Gilds, their origin sometimes religious, 
272 
manorial, 373 
— municipal, 374 
— royal, 377 
G'endourdy, Owen de, excepted from 
pardon to Welsh rebels, 72 
-assumes the title of Prince 
Wales, 75 
- concludes alliance with the King 
of France, 76 
Glennie, Mr. Stuart, on the Turanian 
origin of the Picts, 278 
Goguelat, his part in the flight of 
Louis XVI., 323 332 
Governor, Boke called the, by Sit Thomas 
Elyot, 53 
— its unhistorical character, 55 
Greece, female succession in, 257 
Greeks, survival of the Asiatic type 
among the so-called, 261, 267 
Grey, Sir Reginald de, taken prisoner 
by Glendour, 74 
Grote, Mr., on the alleged difficulties of 
the Atlantic ocean, 14, 15 
Guinea, Gulf of, languages with Ame- 
rican affinities on the coast of, 32 
Gundrada, her disputed ancestry, 156, 
note 


of 


HIAILEYBURY, East India College of, 


181 

Hall, Hubert, F.R.Hist.S., paper oa 
The Imperial policy of Elizabeth, 
rom the State papers, 205-234 

Hankford, Sir William, succeeds Gas- 
coign as Chief Justice, 65 

Hanse, or merchant gild, scope of its 
jurisdiction, 376 

Hardyng, John, author of Chronicle 
of Life of Henry V., 69 
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Hfardyng,John, his * lersus Rythmici’ 
quoted, 102 
ITarpocration on the daric of Darius, 40 
Harpsfield, John, wrote wnder the 
name of Alan Copus, 50, 143 
Harrison, Mr. Park, on the Pacitic 
route to America, 4 
Havre, Elizabeth’s retention of, 214 
Hearne, William, editor of the Scvttt- 
chronicon, 51 
I+ brews, exogamy among the, 261 
Hellenes, their institutions not purely 
Aryan, 266 (soe) 
Henry IV. of England, his grants to 
Prince Henry, 71 
—- collects forces against Owen Glen- 
dour, 73 
— his illness, 79 
negociates with France for the mar- 
riage of Prince Henry, 84, 88, 91 
with Denmark , 87 
— with Burgundy —, 93, 97 
- is said to be afflicted with leprosy, 
100 
— contemplates expedition to Aqui 
taine, 105 
his illness and death, 111 
Henry of Monmouth and Chief Justice 
Gascoign, story of, paper by F. Solly- 
Flood, Q.C., M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
47-152 
Henry of Monmouth, Prince, after- 
wards Henry V., his early necessities, 
49 
— authentic records of his youth, 71 
—his part in the Welsh campaign, 
72 
— appointed and reappointed 1 ieu- 
tenant of Wales, 74, 78, 82 
his defence of Wales 
Marches, 76, 77 
— is appointed guardian of the Earl 
of March, 81, 113 
is made constable of Dover 
keeper of the Cinq-Ports, 82 
~is made captain of Calais, 83, 92, 
112 
— his marriage witha French princess 
proposed, 84, 88, 89 
with Katherine of Denmark pro- 
posed, 87 
— —- witha daughter of Burgundy pro- 
posed, 93 


and the 


and 


his alleged dismissal from the 
Council, 101-104 
— his accession, 115 
- his friends, 122 
— his legacies, 1260 
GG 
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Henry of Monmouth, Prince, after- 
wards Henry V., Shakespeare’s re- 
presentation of him, 131 

— his friendship for Oldcastle, 134, 136 

— probable origin of the Gascoign story, 
150 

— his act for the regulation of trade- 
gilds, 384 

Henry VII., Shakespeare’s present- 
ment of, 346 

— a peaceful reformer, 347 

— his duplicity, 348 

— permanence of his influence, 350 

— comparison of, with Henry VIII, 
363 eae 

— growth of trade-gilds in his reign, 


35 

Henry VIII., caprice of his character, 
49 

», wn favourable present- 
ment of, 351 

— table of his Plantagenet descent, 370 

— complaints against craft-gilds in his 
reign, 385 

Heredity, Mr. Galton on, 362 

Hertford, his marriage with Catherine 
Grey, 223 

Hesperides, islands of, 27 

Hibernia, an Iberian name, 247 

Hissarlik, inscriptionson spindle-whorls 
found at, 249 

History, requisites for writing, 393 

— collaboration advised in writing, 397 

— proposed association for writing, 401 

Hittite, the term applied to Khita, 245, 


249 

Holand, John, receiver of the lands of 
the Duke of Exeter, 110 

— in Prince Henry's suite, 125 

Homeric poems, the Aryans as sketched 
in, 265 

Tlorse-names, how replaced in the New 
World, 15 

Hurers and Cappers, they object to the 
introduction of machinery, 384 

Huguenot party, Elizabeth’s dislike of 
the, 213 

— its downfall accomplished by mas- 
sacre, 219 


IBERIAN coins, animals on, 262 

— connection with Atlantis, 255 

— definition of the term, 245 

— languages, nnmerous, 266 

— predominance in Czesar’s time, 31 

- priests remained with Aryan kings, 
265 
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Iberian populations saved by Roman 
conquests, 246 

-- survivals in Irish legends, 30 

— traditions in Egypt, 20 

Iberians in Britain, 35 

— western, results of their fall, 33 

Ibzan the Judge, reference to exogamy 
in his case, 261 

Ideographs, Chinese, 43 

— connection of objects and sounds in, 
42 

— Iberian, 266 

—- their interrelation, 9 

Ikelyngton, John, treasurer of Prince 
Henry’s household, 98, 121 

Imperial Policy of Elizabeth, from the 
State Papers, by Hubert Hall, F.R. 
Hist.$., 205-234 

Incas, their empire called the Four 
Quarters of the World, 5 

Indenture of apprenticeship quoted, 381 

India, female succession in, 260 

— parallels to craft-gilds existing in, 


37! 

Industries, parliamentary control of, 
389 

Industry, Elizabethan regulation of, 
387 

— unregulated v. regulated, 389 

Inheritance among the Picts, 263 


— among the Iberians, 264 
— of characteristics, Mr. Galton on, 


362 
Inis Fail, suggested implication of the 
name, 31 


Inquisition, the, declined for England 
by Elizabeth, 220 

Inscriptions, American rock, their 
Eastern affinities, 42 

Intellect in families, culmination and 
degeneration of, 359 

Intermarriage, family types intensified 
by, 362 

Ionia, cities of, said to have been 
founded by Amazons, 259 

Ireland, misgovernmentof, by Clarence’s 
deputy, 109 

— in Elizabeth’s reign, 207, 233 

Irish legends, Iberian survivals in, 30 

Iron boat invented by Edward Frere, 
162, 166 

Iron, non-meteoric, probably unknown 
in early America, 16 

Tron-working, its antiquity, 17 

Isabella, Queen, marries the son of the 
Duke of Orleans, 90 

Island Life, by A. R. Wallace, disproof 
of the existence of Atlantis in, 16 





INDEX, 


Israelite clans, indications of a totem- 
system in, 261 

Italy, female succession implied in its 
early history, 259 


Jacoss, Mr. Joseph, on exogamy, &c. 
among the Canaanites, 261 

Jade stone of Scotland unexplained, 
2 

funeie, Dr., Dean of Lincoln, Sir 
Bartle Frere’s testimony to him, 181 

John, Prince, Captain of Berwick 
Castle, 109 

Jones, Sir Wm., his proposed identifi- 
cation of Weden with Buddha, 271 

Journeymen, their position in craft- 
gilds, 382 


Kuita and Khita-Peruvian epoch, 9 

— name applied to the early culture of 
the East, 245 

Kidderminster, statutory powers of 
carpet-weavers at, 390 

Kieff taken by the Warings, 272 

King’s Bench, Court of, for centuries 
ambulatory, 57 

— its mode of dealing with ‘ contempt,’ 
61, 147 

— the two great rolls of the, 146 

King’s Bench prison, Prince Henry 
said to have been committed to, 54 

— — non-existent in Gascoign’s time, 57 

Kingship, its early sacerdotal sanctity, 


272 

Ki inship and the Tribe, by Dr. J. W. 
Powell, referred to, 248 

Knight’s remarks on 
Victories, 130 

Knox, John, Elizabeth’s dislike of him, 
212 


the Famous 


Labour, division of, in history-writing 
proposed, 397 

Lampadern Castle besieged, 75 

Lancaster, Thomas of, see Clarence, 
Duke of 

Language, Pictish, 254, 266 

Languages, their common origin, 7 

— male and female, in America, 44 

Lannoy, Cornelius, Queen Elizabeth 
duped by him, 227 nofe 

Latham, Dr., on linguistic connection 
between America and China, 4 

League, the European Catholic, 216 

— its ascendency in France, 221 
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Leathers, their fraudulent mixing for- 
bidden, 375 

Legend of Atlantis, The, paper by 
Hyde Clarke, V.P.R.Hist.S., 1-46 

Leicester, his opinion of the London 
‘train bands,’ 232 

Leland, Mr. C. E., on the identifica- 
tion of Woden and Vudu, 12 

— on the relations of the Eda to the 
Vudu system, 272 

‘Lollardry,’ measures adopted for its 
extirpation, 143 

Lorimery, formation of the gild of the 
forgers of, 374 

Louis XVI., a criticism of Carlyle’s 
account of his flight to Varennes, p per 
by Oscar Browning, M.A., F.R. Hist. 
Soc., 319-341 

Louis XVI., his escape to Montmédy, 


321 
— his flight from Paris, 326 
— his arrest at Varennes, 339 


MACAULAY, a cause of his inaccuracy, 


395 

MacLean, Mr. Hector, on Iberian sur- 
vivals in Irish legends, 30 

—on non-Celtic elements in Celtic 
language, 254 

— on the survival in Gaelic of Pictish 
influence, 269 

McLennan, Mr. Donald, his Putriar- 
chal Theory, 256 

McLennan, Mr. J. F., on matriarchy, 
247, 256 

Madden, Mr., on the coins adarkonim 
and darkemonim, 40 

Maiden name, retention of, in Seotland 
after marriage, 260 

Maldent, M., accompanies Louis XVI. 
on his flight, 326 

Male descent, its effect on chara-ter- 
istics, 364 

Mailery, Col., on gesture-language, 43 

Man, Mr. R, H., his Andaman, &c. 
referred to, 15 note 

Manorial gilds, 373 

March, Edward Mortymer, Earl of, 
Prince Henry appointed his guar- 
dian, 81 

— his claim to the English Crown, 113 

Marche, Comte de la, his preparations 
for invading Wales, 76 

Marie-Antoinette, her 
Paris, 325 


escape from 


| Marshal of the King’s Bench, his 


office, 57 
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Mary I. of England, estimate of her 
character, 353 
Mary of Scotland, heiress presumptive 
of England, 211 
— her abdication, 216 
-— her execution, 229 
Massacre of virgins by Henry VIIL., 
fiction of, 139 ; 
Master of a gild, his position, 383 
Matriarchy among the Picts, 247 
— alluded to in Plato’s account of 
Atlantis, 15 
— treated of in McLennan’s Primi- 
tive Marriage, 256 
Medici, Catherine de’, assumes the 
regency of France, 214 
— desires an English alliance, 220 
Memoranda Rolls of the Exchequer, 
* their origin, 281 
— extracts from, 282 
Merchant gild, scope of its jurisdiction, 
76 
Meropes, the, dwellers in Atlantis, 28 
Mexican connections with the Old 
World, 42 
Migration to America during the 
period of gesture-language, 2 
— by way of Behring’s Straits and the 
Pacific, 4 
— of the Asi, traditional route of, 252, 
277 
Iberian, American results of its ces- 
sation, 33 
— of industry to unrestricted towns, 
386 
Mijatovich, Mr. Cs., as to the alleged 
impassableness of the Atlantic, 14 
— on the Slavonic tradition of a former 
world, 30 
Moir, Mr., on Pictish local names, 269 
Monro, Dr. R., on Scotch Jake-dwel- 
lings, 270 
Montmédy, flight of Louis XVI. to, 
21 
A rude stone, probably of 
Pictish origin, 255, 277, 278 
Mortymer, Hugh, one of those treating 
for peace with France, go 
— sent to treat for peace with Bur- 
gundy, 93, 125 
-— his career, 120 
Moustier, M., accompanies the flight of 
Louis XVI., 326 
Municipal gilds, 374 
Mutes of the Seraglio, their gesture- 
language, 2 
Mycene, vertiges of pre-Hellenic cul- 
ture found at, 262 
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Mysteries, religious, their common 
basis, 12 


NADAILLAC, Marquis de, on prehistoric 
intercourse between Europe and 
America, 17 

Names of kings dynastic rather than 
individual, 267 

Name symbols on autonomous coins, 
245 

— on British and Gaulish coins, 268 

Nestor on the history of the Warings 
in Russia, 272 

Netherlands, Elizabeth’s  vacillating 
policy towards, 227 

— growth of Protestantism in, 210 

— scheme for its deliverance from 
Spain, 218 

~~ treachery of Anjou towards the, 226 

Netter, Thomas, (Waldensis) confessor 
to Henry V., 67, 144 

Newcastle, corporation of coal-workers 
at, 391 

Nicknames in North York and the 
black Country, 260 


OLDCASTLE, Sir John, Miss Strickland 
errs as to his date, 50 
he escapes from the Tower, is cap- 
tured and burnt, 67, 141 

— is captain of Kidwelly, 74 

— is knighted, 75 

— represcnted in the Famous Victories, 
12 

— omitted in Shakespeare’s plays, 131 

— account of, 134-5 

Old Testament, exogamy implied in 
the, 261 

Oricalchus found, according to Critias, 
in Atlantis, 25 

Oscold and Dir, plunder of the Byzan- 
tine empire by, 272 

Otterbourne, Thomas, author of Ciro- 
nica Rerum Anglia, 68 

— cited at to the relations between 
Prince Henry and his father, 107 

— as to the coronation of HenryV., 117 

Overland route to India opened, 293 


PaciFic OCEAN, early knowledge of, 5 

Palestine, its early population Tura- 
nian, 8 

Palmer, J. Foster, F.R.Hist.S., paper 
on Zhe Celt in power: Tudor and 
Cromwell, 343 301 


INDEX. 


Papal denunciation of the doctrine of 
the Antipodes, 30 

Paris, flight of Louis XVI. from, 326 

Parsons, Robert, author of the 7hvee 
Conversions, 143 

Patents for a limited period, their first 
adoption, 390 

Patriarchal Theory, by Mr. Donald 
McLennan, 256 

Patryngton, Stephen, appointed con- 
fessor to Henry V., 143 

— made Bishop of St. David's, 144 

Pechts or Picts, Dr. K. Blind on their 
Germanic origin, 274 

— traditions of, in Shetland, 276 

Pell Rolls referred to as to Prince 
Henry’s dismissal from the Council, 
102 

Perry, Sir Henry, killed at Shrewsbury, 


Pergamos, cosmical teaching of the 
school of, 5, 28 

Persecution of Papists and Protestants 
compared, 225 

— religious, its great era under Tudor 
tule, 345, 354 

Persia, marriage with a paternal half- 
sister permitted in, 264 

Philip of Spain, his lack of influence 
in England, 209 

— his successes in the Netherlands, 
218 

—- his hostility to England, 229 

Philip of Macedon, British and Gaulish 
imitation of his coinage, 268 

Philippa of England marries Eric of 
Denmark, 87 

Pheenicians, their alphabet selected from 
an Iberian original, 266 

— their conquests, 35 
their discovery of Atlantis, 28 

Picts, the, and pre-Celtic Britain, by 
Hyde Clarke, V.P.R. Hist.S., 243- 
274 

Picts, the, non-Celtic and non-Aryan, 
36 note, 246, 278 

— exogamy among, 247 

— their language, 254, 266 

—- concentrated in Caledonia, 255 

— female succession among them, 256, 
262 

— possibly alluded to by Aristotle, 260 

-- heirship well defined among them, 
268 

— Dr. K. Blind on their Germanic 
origin, 274 

Pictish kings, recurring names of, to be 
taken as kingly titles, 248 


Pictish kings, stability of their succes- 
sion, 267 


| Picworth, Sir Thomas, empowered to 


treat with France, 92 
his career, 123, 132 
~~ Shakespeare’s representation of him, 


133 
Pirates, Elizabeth's severity towards, 230 
Place-names, widespread identity of, 8, 


35 
*lantagenets, recurrence of their cha- 
racteristics in the Tudors, 363 


| Plato, his mention of Atlantis in the 


| Portrait-painting, 


Critias, 14, 23 

— — — inthe Zimaus, 13, 19 

Pleiades, the islands of Hesperides sym- 
bolized as the, 27 

Polyandry, Dr. Skene’s belief in its 
existence among the Picts, 247 

the Elizabethan 
house-painters desire the oversight 
of, 389 

Powell, Dr. J. W., his Azushi~ and 
the Tribe, referred to, 248 

Pre-Celtic Britain, Hyde Clarke on, 243 

Pre-Hellenic cul:ure, traces of at 
Athens, 262 


| Pre-historic intercourse between Europe 





and America, Marquis de Nadaillac 
on, 17 

— names of weapons, by Hyde Clarke, 
referred to, 12 

Preston, noted for its gilds, 373 

Privateers, E izabeth’s policy towards, 
230 

Proclus cited by Mr. Donnelly as to 
Atlantis, 27 

Prophete, Mestre John, on the council 
of Henry IV., 103 

Protection to workers, extension of, in 
Flizabeth’s time, 387 

Protestantism, cause of its ruin abroad, 


219 

— established in Scotland, 212 

— its growth in the Netherlands, 210 

Protohistoric, use of the term, 33 

Puritans, Elizabeth’s dislike of, 128, 
130 

Puritanism, regeneration of England 
due to, 360 

Pweca, Welsh tales of the, 167 


REDMAN, or Redmayne, Robert, his 
Life of Henry V. referred to, 58, 102, 
104 

Reformation, the supremacy cf Spain 
checked by the, 209 
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Reformation, less political in Scotland 
than elsewhere, 211 

— to what causes due, 350 

Reformers abroad, Elizabeth's sym- 
pathy with, 208 

Refugees, foreign, their addition to 
English productive power, 390 

Rhfs, Professor, his Celtic Britain 
cited as to the Scots, 246 

Richard II., relations between England 
and France at his deposition, 84 

_ — of favouring the opinions 
of Wicliffe, 136 

Ridolfi’s plot, discovery of, 219 

* Righan Domhail,’ king of the world, 
30 

River names, comparison of, in the Old 
and New Worlds, 7 

— those accepted as Celtic, of wider 
than Celtic area, 244 

Rizzio, his assassination, 216 

Roberts, Miss, her defence of Sir John 
Falstaff, 134 

Rock inscriptions in America, 4, 42 

Rolls of the Court, no record in them 
of Prince Henry’s commitment, 146 

Romans, permanence of Etruria under 
their rule, 20 

— their identification of Trojans and 
Etruscans, 253 

Ropes, A., M.A., F.R.Hist.S., his 
paper on Co-operative History, 
393-406 

Rotuli coram Rege, their early date, 147 

Royal Gilds, 377 

Runes, Germanic, their relationships, 
252 

Russia, the Warings in, 272 


SAILCLOTH, introduced in the reign of 
Elizabeth, 390 

Sargosso sea, 14 

Sautre, William, the first martyr under 
Thomas of Arundel’s Act, 136 

Savage, Sir Arnold, one of Prince 
Henry’s friends, 124 

Say, Lord de, is empowered to treat 
with France, 86 

Schliemann, Dr., his interpretation of 
inscriptions found at Mycenz, 38 

— inthe Troad, 39, 249 

Scotland, Elizabeth’s unwise policy in, 
233 

— French relations with, 210, 211 

— lake-dwellings in, 270 

— traces of female succession in, 260 
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Scots, the, Pictish according to Prof. 
Rhjs, 246 

Seaweed of the Atlantic, early accounts 
of, 14 

Semites, effect of their migration, 21 

— Iberian states in Asia broken up by 
them, 265 

Serpent and Siva Worship, by Hyde 
Clarke, referred to, 12 

Serpent worship, its connection with 
the Edda and the Vudu system, 272 

Shakespeare, his Sir John Falstaff, 50, 
127, 131 

— as to the reappointment of Gascoign, 
6. 


4 
—his use of the Famous Victories, 
130, 131 


| —his representation of Sir W. Bar- 


dolf, 127, 133 

— his favourable view of Henry VIIL., 
351 

— his treatment of peace and war, 357 

Sheffield Cutlers, company of, its con- 
stitution, 373 

Shells, an early form of money, 41 

Shetlands, traditions of the Pechts in 
the, 276 

Sibu, chief name of the god of the 
Bribri, 11 

Skene, Dr., on the Picts, 246, 254, 
256 

Slavonic traditions of a lost world, 30 

Smyrna, said to have been founded by 
an Amazon, 259 

Socialists, their clamour for curtailment 
of freedom, 361 

Solly-Flood, F., Q.C., M.A., F.R. 
Hist. S., his paper on Zhe Story of 
Prince Henry of Monmouth, and 
Chief Fustice Gascoign, 47-152 

Solomon, King, the animals on the 
steps of his throne, 40 

Solon, early Athenian history brought 
by him from Egypt, 20 

Spain, English feeling of hostility to- 
wards, 208, 225, 233 

— Elizabeth’s equivocal policy towards, 
229 

— its real weakness, 232 

Spanish Armada, slightness of prepara- 
tions for meeting it, 231 

— its defeat, 232 

Speech language, legendary representa- 
tions of its introduction, 45 

Speed’s Chronicle cited as to Oldcastle, 
142 


| Spindle-whorls found at Hissarlik, in- 
— Western, cowries or wampum in, 256 | 


scriptions on, 41, 249 
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Stafford, Sir Henry, companion in arms 
ef Prince Henry, 126 


Staithes, vestiges of female succession | 


in, 260 

Stepmothers, murder of princesses by, 
260 

Stone circles perhaps rightly considered 
Druidic, 278 

— of Destiny of the Pictish city Scone, 
270 

— monuments, rude, treated as Druidic, 


254 
— — of Pictish origin, 255, 277 
Stow cited as to Henry of Monmouth, 


49 

— account of Henry in his Annals, 129 

Stuart family of Norman origin, 343 

— their gradual degeneration, 345 

— their characteristics, 366 

— their pedigree, 367 

Stubbs, Bishop, as to the negotiations 
preceding the Confir matio Cartarum, 
282 

Strickland, Miss, her inaccuracies as 
to Henry of Monmouth, 48-52 

—her misrepresentation of Speed's 
Chronicle, 50, 142, 152 

Submergence of Atlantis recorded by 
Plato, 23, 24 

Succession, female, 256 

— Pictish, 263 

Succession Act passed at the instance 
of Henry IV., 79, 80 

Survivals of institutions, 254 


Tacitus, he distinguishes between va- 
rious races in Britain, 275 

Tailors of Exeter, gild of, its royal 
charter, 377 

Taine, M., quoted as to causes of the 
Reformation, 350 

Talargan, name or title of Pictish kings, 
248 

— its connection with Tarkon and 
other forms, 249 

Tapirs, place of elephants taken by 
them in the New World, 15, 25 

Tarakona, city names of the form of, 


37 
Tarkhondemos, his seal, 36 
Tarkon, allied forms of the title, 38 
— its connection with Talargan, 249 
— a still existing Eastern title, 250 
Tarleton, his Jests, referred to, 64 
—he acted in the Fzmous Victories, 
127 
— his compositions, 128-130 
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| Tarquin, a form of Talargan, 249 

| Tasciovanus, a form of Tarku-timme, 
250 

Tattooing, an allusion to it in Deutero- 
nomy. 262 

— a Teutonic custom, 274 

Three Conversions, The, by Robert 
Parsons, 143 

Throne, King Solomon’s, 40 

Tierra del Fuego, languages of, 45 

Timaus of Plato, legend of Atlantis in, 
13, 15, 19 

— exogamous marriages alluded to in 
the, 15 

Tiryns, vestiges of pre-Hellenic cul- 
ture found at, 262 

Titus Livius on the character of Henry 
of Monmouth, 49 

— author of Vita Henrici Quinti, 69 

— his account of Prince Henry at his 

| accession, 117 

—- on Prince Henry’s conversion, 139 

| Torture, its employment by Papists and 

| Protestants, 225 

Totem-animals, clan crests adopted 
from, 279 

—clans in the Old Testament, Mr. 
Jacobs on, 261 

Tourzel, Mdme. de, accompanies the 
family of Louis XVI., 324 

Town-names of the Old and New 
World compared, 8 

Towns, cautionary, Elizabeth’s reten- 
tion of, 228 

Trade, comparison of recent and early 
ideas of, 378 

Trades, new, organisation of, 390 

Trade-winds of the Atlantic, 32 

Train-bands, Leicester’s opinion of, 
232 

Travancore, female succession in, 260 

Tribal names, their distribution, 13 

Troad, inscriptions on articles found in 
the, 39, 249 

Tudor, Mr., his Zhe Orkneys and Shet- 
tands, referre1 to, 276 

Tudors, their Celtic origin, 343 

— their family characteristics, 345 

— Shakespeare’s preference of them, 
352 

— the aristocracy crushed by them, 358 

— their pedigree, 368 

Tudour, Riez ap, and William ap, ex- 
cepted from pardon granted by Henry 
IV., 72 

Turanian epoch, its gradual recogni- 
tion, 272 
element in Britain, 243 
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Turanian origin, pile-buildings pro- 
bably of, 271 
words found in Aryan speech, 252 
Tyler, Mr., his defence of Prince Henry 
in the matter of Overbury, 141 
Tylor, Dr. E. B., on Mexican traditions 
of the elephant, 10 


UDALL, Nicholas, a Protestant pro- 
tected by Queen Mary, 225 
Utrecht, the union of, 226 


VaLory, M., accompanies Louis XVI. 
on his flight, 326 

Vana creed, an ancient Germanic faith, 
275 
~ matriarchy in the, 275, 279 

Varennes, flight of Louis XVI. to, 319- 


341 

Vergilius, his teaching as to the Anti- 
podes, 30 

Victoria, Queen, her 
Pictish kings, 271, 273 

—- her German descent, 278 

Virgil, Polydore, his History of Englan /, 
referred to, 70 


descent from 
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Wallace, Mr. A. R., astothe connection 
between speech and the form of cha- 
racters, 42 

Walsingham, Thomas, historical writer, 


9 

— cited as to the coronation of Henry 
V., 117 

Wampum in Western Scotland, 2536 

Wardens of craft-gilds, their office, 
379, 383 

Warings, Kieff taken by the, 272 

Warwick, Richard, Earl of, a friend of 
Prince Henry’s, 122 

— appointed captain of Calais, 123 


| — his execution, 346, 348 


Watson, Mr. P. Barron, on pre-Colum- 
bian discoveries of America, 18 


| Weavers’ gild of London, erected by 


royal authority, 377 


| Weden, proposed identification of, with 


Buddha, 271 
Whetham-tead, John, author of Ch7o- 
nica rerum Anglicarum, 69 


| Whiddin, Sir John, as to Prince Henry 


Vita et gesta Henrici Quinti, by Thomas | 


Elmham, 68 

Vita et res gestae Henrici Quinti, by 
Titus Livius, 69 

Volcanic forces still active in the At- 
lantic, 16 

Vudu, or Vaudoux, mysteries, 12 

— relations of its worship with Bud- 
dhism and the Edda, 272 


WaGESs assessed by justices of the peace 
in Elizabeth’s reign, 387 

Wales, rebellion in, 72 

-— Prince Henry made lieutenant of, 
74, 78 

— proposed invasion of, by the Count 
de ja Marche, 76 

— Prince of, see Henry of Monmouth 

Wallace, Mr. A. R., disproof in his 
Island Life of the existence of At- 
lantis, 16 


and Gascoign, 59 

Whorls, inscribed, an early form of 
money, 41 

Widow of a gild-master inherits his 
privileges, 383 


| Woden, identification of his name in 





other forms, 12 

Woman’s craft, legislation as to one, 385 

Women, land-titles in Asia Minor in 
the names of, 2€1 

Wool, remonstrance against the ‘prise’ 
of, 28 

Woollen trade, Elizabeth’s encourage- 
ment of, 388 


YAHGAN, its connection with African 
languages, 45 

Yeoman’s gilds, their composition ua- 
known, 382 


ZACHARY, Pope, pronounces against 
the Antipodes, 30 
Zodiac, Mexican and 
common origin, 4 


Chinese, their 
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